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..—On the Development of the Olfactory Organ in Protopterus. 
By Margaret H. Fullarton, B.Sc., Assistant in the Zoology 
Department, University of Glasgow. Communicated by Professor 
. J. Graham Kerr, F.R.S. (With Six Text-figures.) 

(MS. received August 20, 1932. Read November 7, 1932 ) 

My thanks are due to Professor Graham Kerr for all the material used 
in this research and for much helpful criticism The sections used 
were already stained and mounted. The stages mentioned are named 
according to Keibel’s Normentafeln, Heft x. 


Observations. 

\he first definite olfactory rudiments, arising as two solid ingrowths 
of the deep layer of ectoderm on the under-side of the head, are to be seen 
in sections of Stage XXVII. 

A section through the left olfactory rudiment of Stage XXVI if 
(fig, 1) shows the early structure of the organ clearly, with its in¬ 
growing thickening of the deep ectodermal layer covered by the thin 
superficial ectoderm. The cells in both layers are heavily laden with 
yplk particles, as illustrated in the text-figure by black dots, 
j In the later stages, XXIX and XXX, the rudiment is similar; the 
■Is near their outer ends are becoming progressively less yolky. 

[ In Stage XXXI (fig. 2) transverse sections show that a cavity has 
formed in the -deep ectodermal layer by cytolysis. The super- 
1 ectoderm still persists, stretching over this cavity, but it is seen to 
^degenerate. Yolk is still present in the cells. In an external view of 
i under-side of the head two rounded dimples are apparent, one on 
r side, and these indicate the rudimentary olfactory organs. 

Ka.s.s.— vol. un, 1932-33, part 1. 
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By Stage XXXII (fig. 3) transverse sections show that the super¬ 
ficial ectoderm has broken down over the rudiment, and that the cells 
contain only a little yolk. In external view the olfactory organs show 
little difference from Stage XXXI. 

Transverse sections through the rudiment of Stage XXXIV show 
that the organ is open throughout its length and that a lateral diverticulum 
is growing out from its cavity. In external view the two dimples have 



FlO i.—‘Transverae lection through the left FlG. a.—Tram verse lection through the right 

olfactory organ of Stage XXVIII. olfactory organ of Stage XXXI. 

a tt , anterior naris , be , blood-cell ; bv., blood-veuel; c , cavity of the olfactory organ j 
d 1, deep ectodermal layer; Id., lateral diverticulum ; n , nuclei*; P poatenor nani; 
x x , superficial ectodermal layer; y., yolk particle* in the ceH. 

elongated to form two slits, which pass outwards and backwards on each 
side of the under part of the head. An interesting point was observed 
at this stage where the organ is elongating with growth, as is indicated 
by the formation of the slit. Transverse sections through the anterior 
part of the organ showed that the cells in the region of the opening are, 
like other ectodermal cells at this stage, free from yolk. On examin¬ 
ing sections through the posterior part of the slit, however, the cells 
were seen to be yolky and thus to resemble endodermal cells at this 
stage. 

In Stage XXXV a well-developed lateral diverticulum is present. 
The anterior part of the opening is again “ 6bviously ” of ectodermal 
tissue in contrast to the cells of the posterior part of the opening which 
are to all appearances endodermal. Sagittal sections were used to 
make a reconstruction of the left olfactory organ of this stage (fig. 4). 
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FlO 3 —Traiuverse lection through the left olfactory organ of Stage XXXII 



Fio 4 —Reconstruction of the left olfactory organ in Stage XXXV made fiom 
a senes of sagittal Motions 



FlO j —Transverse section through the right olfactory organ of Stage XXXVI 
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The drawing shows the left olfactory organ viewed from the left aide. 
The well-defined lateral diverticulum is seen to be about the middle of the 
organ, and the main cavity, represented by the dotted line, is seen to open 
to the exterior and to extend into the diverticulum. In external view 
the opening is seen to be of dumb-bell shape, a widening has arisen 
anteriorly and posteriorly, and a constriction is beginning to separate 
these two regions. This opening is only visible after part of the lower 
jaw has been removed. Professor Graham Kerr has illustrated these 



Fig. 6 —Reconstruction of the left olfactory organ in Stage XXXVI, made from 
a aeneR of aectiona parallel to the aagittal plane 

changes in shape of the olfactory opening in the Quarterly Journal oj 
Microscopical Science, vol. liv. 

Transverse sections through the organ in Stage XXXVI show that 
the anterior and posterior parts of the dumb-bell opening are now com¬ 
pletely separated, by fusion of the intervening edges of the connecting 
slit, to form the well-separated anterior and posterior nares. The anterior 
naris opens to the exterior, and it is hidden by the overhanging anterior 
lip of the animal. The posterior naris opens into the buccal cavity. 
The now almost tubular cavity passes from the anterior opening to the 
posterior and contains much mucus. This mucus is formed by gland- 
cells which line the dorsal wall of the cavity. The lateral diverticulum 
is now situated towards the hind end of the organ; a section through it 
shows its persisting connection with the olfactory cavity (fig. 5). The 
gland-cells found in the dorsal wall of the main cavity appear to line 
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the cavity of the external diverticulum. A reconstruction of this stage 
was made from a series of sagittal sections (fig. 6). This drawing 
shows the left olfactory organ viewed from the left side. In the actual 
specimen the two openings, now completely separated from each other, 
may be seen by removing most of the lower jaw. 

Remarks. 

1. This is an unusual type of development. The organ first develops 
as a solid ingrowth of the deep layer of ectoderm, whose cavity develops 
secondarily and opens to the exterior; the external aperture elongates, 
then dilates anteriorly and posteriorly, and finally becomes closed again 
except at its dilated anterior and posterior ends 

2. The origin of the two openings is probably different, the anterior 
being “ ectodermal ”—that is, with its richly protoplasmic cells free from 
yolk; and the posterior “ endodermal ”—that is, of yolky cells. This 
can be explained if one remembers that the posterior part of the wall of 
the buccal cavity in Protopterus is “ endodermal ” in origin; the slit of 
the embryonic olfactory opening extends outwards and backwards as it 
grows, thus penetrating the “ endodermal ” part of the buccal cavity 
so that posteriorly the opening comes to lie in “ endodermal ” tissue. 
Greil, working on Ceratodus, states that an ingrowth of ectoderm takes 
place, and that this ingrowth lines the buccal cavity. According to 
Professor Graham Kerr on the other hand, the mam lining of the buccal 
cavity in the Dipnoi arises tn situ by actual transformation of the originally 
yolk-laden cells; " it is as if an influence were spreading inwards from 
the external ectoderm, gradually transforming the original ‘ endodermal ’ 
yolk-laden cells into ectoderm like itself." He also notes that in the study 
of celloidin sections " there is frequently visible a quite broad zone of 
transition in which the richly protoplasmic ' ectoderm ’ cells pass by 
imperceptible gradations into the typical yolk-cells, there being no trace 
of the absolutely sharp boundary which must be present were the ingrowth 
hypothesis correct.” 

The “ectodermal" origin of the anterior nares and the “endodermal" 
origin of the posterior nares support the latter view. 

3. The lateral diverticulum found in Protopterus embryos is found 
also in the embryonic Leptdostren , whose olfactory organ is closely similar 
in its development. No such organ is mentioned by Semon as occurring 
in the development of Ceratodus , This diverticulum resembles the organ 
of Jacobson in being a little pocket-like outgrowth from the main nasal 
cavity, but in the higher vertebrates this organ irises from the medial 
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wall of the nasal cavity, and generally from the ventral part of the medial 
wall. In Protopterus and Lepidosiren the lateral diverticulum arises from 
the dorsal part of the lateral wall of the nasal cavity, and thus cannot 
be said to be homologous with the organ of Jacobson in the higher 
vertebrates. 

Adult specimens have not been examined with the stages cited above, 
but Parker makes no mention of any structure resembling this lateral 
diverticulum in the adult Protopterus. The olfactory organ in the adult 
has many pockets developed from its cavity, and these would not be 
distinguishable from such a simple diverticulum as is found in the embryo. 

4. The position of the anterior naris behind the upper lip would lead 
one to expect that both openings of the olfactory organ communicate 
with the buccal cavity. This has been shown by Huxley not to be the 
case, the anterior opening communicating with the exterior. Parker 
suggests that this lip is probably an adaptation in connection with the 
torpid state. Professor Graham Kerr considers the modification an 
adaptation for burrowing through the mud. 

5. The possession of external and internal nares in Protopterus and 
Lepidosiren would lead one to expect that these fish, whose respiration is 
to such a great extent aenal, take in air through the nasal passages. 
Professor Graham Kerr, from his own observations, considers that the 
olfactory organ in the living fish is purely sensory, the animal depending 
upon this sense principally in its search for food. 
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II.— A Matrix Notation for Mendelian Populations. By Professor 
Lancelot Hogben, M.A., D.Sc., Department of Social Biology 
in the University of London. 

(MS. received July 7, 1932 Read December 5, 1932 ) 


i. Introduction. 

THOSE who have had experience of problems involving inbreeding or 
the correlation of relatives in a population with specified proportions 
of Mendelian genotypes will have realised what difficulties reside in the 
absence of a convenient notation. In the absence of such a notation 
difficulties arise more from the unwieldiness of the expressions obtained 
than the abstruseness of the problems encountered. The familiar chess¬ 
board diagrams of Mendelian hybridisation and the form of a contingency 
table for relatives alike suggest that a matrix notation might be generalised 
to take into account both sex-linked inheritance and the more usual type 
of transmission. A determinant form would meet some of the require¬ 
ments of autosomal transmission, but is not adapted to the asymmetrical 
case, when the male sex * cannot be heterozygous. In extending to 
more remote relationships a previous inquiry (3) into fraternal and filial 
correlations involving sex linkage, the writer has found it useful to employ 
a system of operations applicable to other types of inquiry. The former 
investigation is not yet complete. In the meantime it seemed possible 
that the method used might prove suggestive to other workers. A 
preliminary account of the fundamental operations is here given in so far 
as they are relevant to single gene substitutions. 


2. Definition of the Operators. 


1. There are three types of matrices in the proposed notation. 


are written thus: 

(a) Population matrix (or P-matrix). 



(i) The Product form. 



They 


* Throughout the male is treated as the heterogametic sex. The reader will find no 
difficulty in making the trifling adjustments necessary when, as in birds and Lepidoptera, 
the female is the heterogametic sex. 
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(c) The Correlate. C a » O m P„ Q» . 

I S„ T. I 

The sum of the terms in each of the vertical columns of a P-matrix is 
unity and the sum of all the terms of a correlate or a product is 
unity. 

2. The operation of Zero Substitution performed upon a P-matrix 
is written either as: 

0 (ZJ signifying that throughout any operation performed with the P-matrix 
all the terms in the left-hand column, t.e. a n , b n , c n , become zero. 

(ZJo signifying that throughout any operation performed with the P-matrix 
all the terms in the right-hand column, t.e. d n , e n ,f n , become zero. 

In each case the remaining column is multiplied by two throughout. 

3. Two operations defined as multiplication and condensation may be 

performed upon a pair of P-matrices. They will be defined in § 5 and 
§ 10. Two operations denoted extension and extraction may be carried 
out with a Product form. These consist of expanding the product in 
a series of P-matrices or minors of fixed value. Either operation can be 
carried out "asymmetrically” or "symmetrically” according to whether 
one or another set of minors is used. The fixed values of the minors used 
in extraction or extension of the symmetrical or asymmetrical type aref 
given below in § 7 and § 8. * 

4. The addition of any number of matrices of one and the same type 
follows the same rule, namely, that corresponding terms are added, thus 


a. V a +b. ? t +c . P c + . . . n . P a - 


• l r 2 r * m r 

Z r -A 

2>'r Z'-'r 


2 >."r 

i>.? r 

p-*. 


where (p +6 + c+ . . . *)-i. 


5. The product of two P-matrices is defined as 


a, d. 

<*t 

d t 

Prt-Z.xZ,- b, e. 

x b t 

«t 

f. 

■ ‘t 

ft 


■ . Hta+fo) • Kvs+vJ • 

KvAW.) . W.+W ■ 
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Lemma 

I ti n d n b H d M c n d n I 

a * e n b n e H c n e n 
a *f* b nfn e *fn I 

6 . When multiplication is carried out between two P-matrices on 
which the operation of zero substitution has been earned out, the 
coefficient J is eliminated throughout from each term of the product 
(see 2). 

Lemma 

0 {z,)x«(z l )=o-(zj«x(z 1 ) 0 
I a,d, bj, cj t I 

(z.)o*o('‘*)- a *» 6 - e ‘ f *t 

I ajt b.f t cj t \ 

I a t d, b t d, c t d, I 
0 (z.) x(z ( ) g -[ a t e, b t e, c t e, 

I «i/, b tf> (J» I 

7. The operation of Extension of a Product form is the formation 
of a P-matrix series of which every term is formed by multiplying one of 
the terms in the product with a P-matnx “minor” of fixed value for each 
locus in the general product form This is written 

E . (P„) . s, + m n . s m +#„. s n . . . t n .s t , 

or briefly, 

E.(P B )-jr B 

(the summation sign being omitted). 

The fixed values of the Extensors are of two classes, according 
to whether the extension is "symmetrical” or asymmetrical. The 


symmetrical extensors are. 




s m 

*!1 

Sg 

S q 

s, 

1 1 

* * 

0 0 

i i 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

* * 

I 1 

i * 

* i 

0 0 J 0 -J m and s T -s n 

0 0 

O O 

0 0 

1 i 

i * 

11 s, - s„. 

The asymmetrical extensors 

are' 


s' m 

S'n 

S'r 

s’. 



i * 

O O 

O I 

0 i 



* 0 

I O 

1 0 

i 0 


and s’, - s t 

0 i 

0 I 

0 0 

* i 




8 . An analogous operation to the extension of a product is called 
extraction, and is similar except that the fixed minors have different 
values. It is written 




io Lancelot Hogben, 

The minors of this operation are called extractors, and their values are: 


*1 e m e » 

XI O I O I 

O O 10 o o 

0 0 0 0 1 0 


O I 
0 0 


*• 

0 0 
0 I 

1 o 


I o 
o o 
0 I 


0 o 
I o 
0 I 


o o 
o o 


In asymmetrical extension the values of the extractors are the same for 
/, m, n, r,s,t \ but the extractors for o, p, q are zero. 

9. The P-matnx series obtained by operating upon a product with 
E or ( may be summed as a P-matrix thus: 

I ln + OH + r u • lu + m n + n n I 

f( P J“ m »+Pn + s n °* + Pn + 9 * 

I *« + 9 n+*n ■ 'n+Sn+tn I 


K4A, + + 20n +/n) i(4/ w + 2W, + a 

E.(P*)- + 2M n +0 n +J> n + f n + ar„ + JJ . + an n +o n +p n +q n + ar 9 + fJ 

l(Pn + *f» + *Su+4‘n) + *?» + «„ +40 


I iWn+f»J 

E' • (P«) “ + 2M n + 2r n + O 

I i(*» + aO 

I i(srf B +0(M.+0 

E(ZJ* - K( 3 * + aO + +/■(»«• + 3 „) 

I i(*« + 2/J(J« + *0 

I R(a« M +0 

E'(ZJ»- K(^ + aO +/.<’«„ +0 

I i/«(^ + *0 


i(a/ B + »i B + ar n +jJ I 
o | 

J(»« B + a# n + j B + 2O I 

i (a 4 ,+ 0(«,+0 | 

(4,+/n)(™,+0 I 

(*.+A)(*I+aO r 


10. The Condensation of two P-matrices gives the Correlate 
defined by 

I A D I 1 0 d I 

Z R ~ Z f or B E ~ 3 t - 
I C F | \c f\ 


KA + D )(o+rf) i(A + D )( 3 +<) 
i(B + E)(o + rf) i(B + E )(3 + «) 
i(C + F)(o +rf) *(C + F )<3 + *) 


1 (A + D)(f +/) 
KB + E)(r+/) • 
i(C + F)(r+/) 


11. Zero Substitution as follows can be performed in the condensa¬ 
tion of two P-matrices. 

I Ao A 3 Ac I 

’ (C Hf ) t - Bo B 3 Be 

I Co C 3 , Ce I 


Drf D< D/ 
o(C Rr )- Erf Ee E f 
Frf F# F/ 
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I KArf+*D) KB</ + JD + Ea + ,A) i(C</+*D + Fa+/A) I 

«(CHr)o- KAe+aE + Di+JB) *(Bf + *E) l(Ct+eE + F 6 +/B) 

| KA/’+aF + Df + rfC) $(B/+$F +E*+«C) KC/+'F) | 

I Ad Ae Af I I Da D 6 De I 

(Cb) 0 ~ 0 (C f ) Ba' Be B f 0 (C U ) ~ (C r ) 0 I Ea E b Eel. 

|Crf O C/| | Fa F b Fe | 

Lemma 

I i(A+D)« i(B+E)(A + D) J(C+F)(A + D) I 

(i) Z H - Z E - J(A + D)(B + E) J(B + E)* J(C + F)(B + E) 

| J(A + D)(C + F) J(B+E)(C + F) i(C + F)» | 

I A* BA CA I 

(ii) (Crb) 0 - AB B» CB 

I AC BC C» | 

| D* ED FD I 

(iii) q(Ceh) “ I DE E* FE 

| DF EF F* | 

I AD BD CD I 

(iv) 0 (C HB ) 0 - AE BE CE . 

I AF BF CF | 


3. The Biological Significance of the Operations. 

The following definitions will be sufficient for using the foregoing 
operations in problems of inbreeding and the correlation of relatives. 

(a) A P-matrix represents a population of which the terms of the left 
column are the frequencies of the female genotypes and the terms 
of the right-hand column are the male genotypes. The order in 
which they are to be read is as follows:— 


R 

R 

R 

R 

. H 

H 

Z'- H 

0 

D 

D 

D 

D 


The latter type or asymmetrical form is used in sex-linked 
inheritance. In a system of random mating the P-matrices for 
the population are respectively: 



P' 

P' 

P 

a .\Pf 

*pq 

Z' E - a pq 

0 

9* 


t* 

? 


Extractors and extensors represent pairs of parents or stbships. 
The extractors are pairs of parents, and the extensors being 
sibships. The order is the same. 
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(b) The product of two P-matrice$ represents the mating system formed 

by pairing the individuals with one population (or sibship, etc.) 
with individuals of another. The order of the terms is taken to be 

] RR RH RD I I RR . R^ H . R^ DD. K.? 

P- RH HH HD ; P'- . 

I RD DH DD I | RR . D^ H . D> DD . Dy 

(c) It follows that the square of a P-matrix represents the mating 

system resulting from mating the genotypes (represented in their 
respective frequencies by the given P-matrix) inter se. 

(d) The operation denoted by E or E' (latter for sex-linked gene 

substitutions) represents the population of offspring resulting 
from a mating system corresponding to the product on which 
the operation is performed 

(e) The operation £ represents the genotype frequencies of the popula¬ 

tion whose mating relations are represented by the product on 
which the operation is performed. 

(/) The operation of condensation corresponds to the formation of a 
contingency table by taking all possible pairs of individuals, one 
member of each pair being taken from one population or P-matrix, 
the other from the other population or P-matrix. 

( g ) By zero substitution the mating of two populations may be made to 
involve the males of one and the females of the other or vice versa. 
(A) By zero substitution the condensation of two population groups 
may be taken to mean taking pairs of males only, taking pairs of 
females only, or taking a male from one and a female from the 
other. Without substitution the operation of condensation repre¬ 
sents all possible pairs taken simultaneously. 

(J) The order of the terms in a correlate is given by 

I RR RH RD I 

RH HH HD . 

I RD DH DD | 

(i) A system of inbreeding is specified by the product forms corre¬ 
sponding to the (n - i)th and the nth generations together with 
the P-matrices of the nth and the (n + i)th generations. 

4. Tables of P-matrices. 

It will be seen in what follows that certain products constantly recur 
in problems of inbreeding or correlation in a system of random mating. 
The values of the P-matrices formed by extending these products is given 
in Tables I—III- The form (r,) x (Zb), etc., are used for whole relationships. 







Table II.—Asymmetrical P-matrices (Whole Relationships). 
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- 


*i 

£o + 

2 

*.0» 

*i 





... 


»8 


*S 


- 

li 

f 

4* 


hi 

? 

& 

m 

?.? 

11 

2? 

Ill 

*1* 

X 

|°| 

vK 


li 

-o- 


-a a 
^ + 
frog - 

I°i 

*.0 %• 

I- 

.0. 





+ 

_ 





*1* 

% 



1 

tg 

S-X 

++_ 

if 

*.?v 


ri 



~ -a 

£•$ 

5j5 

11 

.0. 

~°2 

... 

i 

*§* 

Sum* 

... 

*£-» 

++? 

HI 



*$v 


li 


*.0 * 

5 5 
|°I 

-s -s 

a c 
+«+ 
n 

... 

H 1 

A.O * 

* 

if* 



Jl? 

Ill 

-s-s< 

•a?* 

S 1 

-h 

3£S 

V$v 



— 


£ 

i- 


s’* 

— 


— 

— 


if 

§ 

— 


v$v 


1 

| 

-j 

t 

I 

i 

1 

£ 

sT 

? 

a 

1 

fid 

I 

« 

1 

1 

1 

td 

I 

i 

1 

a 

a 

3 

1 



Table III.—Asymmetrical P-matjuces (Half Relationships). 
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The form (<„), x „(Z B ) or „(*„) x (Z R ) 0 for half relationships. In Table I 
for symmetrical forms it is irrelevant whether we use either type of zero 
substitution for the latter, except that, if the female parent is mated to the 
population at random, the P-matrices corresponding to /, m, r are equal, 
and equivalent for those corresponding to /, m, n, etc., for the case when 
the male is mated with the population at random. The values of 
E{E 0 [ 0 (*») x (Z R ) 0 ] x (Z B )«} are not tabulated since they can be derived at 
once from the identities in the (j,) x (Z«) and 0 (r,) x (Za)o rows. The 
P-matrix Z« has already been defined (§ 3 ( a )) as representing a population 
mating at random. 


5. Application to Systems of Mating and the Correlation 
, of Relatives. 

In what follows, illustrative examples of the use of the notation proposed 
and the operations defined in the preceding sections will be given. Several 
of the examples given are theorems for which particular solutions are 
given by Jennings (3) in his classical memoir Others derive results 
due to Dahlberg (i), Fisher (2), and the writer. 

(a) Random mating—autosomal gene substitution 
A system is in equilibrium when 

Z«"*E(Z n )*. 

From (2[9]), taking the second term in the left-hand column, 

K-bn+l -WnQn + +*■ +/■(». + *■)}• 

When the distribution of the sexes is symmetrical this becomes 


Whence 

or 


bn - M + ”*)+»*+ ‘n{*°n + *■)}• 

£*-4 ac 
b’*2'fac 

(Pearson-Hardy law.) 


( 6 ) Random mating for sex-linked genes. 
Let the initial population be 

\f P I 

Z„ — I o . o . 

If 9\ 

The mating system is (Z,)* 

p JP* 0 Pi I 
"I Pi o f* I' 
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Extending this asymmetrically: 

I P* P\ 

z »+i- *P9 ° 

I 9* 9\ 

Mating this population inter se is represented by (Z B+1 )\ whence 

Ip* *p'q pq* I 

" 41 I P'9 >P9* 9* I' 

Extending this, we find that Z n+l =Z H+t , i.e. for the initial condition 
specified above equilibrium is attained after one generation of random 
mating (Jennings, p. 80). 

If, instead of starting with a population of which the males and 
females belong to the same genotypes in corresponding proportions, all 
females belong to one (DD) and all males to the other (Ry), we proceed 
as follows. The P-matrix obtained by extending the Product-form of the 
general asymmetrical P-matrix when squared may be simplified by the 
relation (</+/) = ! 

I a d I* I l</(2« + J) i(aa+i) 

E' \ b o — \b + (ed+af) o 

\c f 1 | i f{6 + i<) W + «) 


Whence we obtain the zero groups for successive generations. 


1 0 11 1 0 0 1 


0 H 


1111 1*11 

lAk A| 

Z 0 - 00 1 0 

z»- 

1 °l 

Z.- 

i 0 z 4 -i y 0 

Zs-hWr 0 

1 1 0 | | 0 11 


!* ti 


If fl hul 

1 ,Vs u 1 

This leads to the series 






Ry 0 

* 

1 

t 

A 


Dy 1 

i 

1 

8 

n .... 


RR 0 

O 

1 

* 

A** 


RD 1 

* 

* 

n 

Ak 


DD 0 


i 

h 

AV 



(Jennings, p. 81.) 


(c) Brother-sister mating for autosomal genes. 

The mating system of the (n - i)th generation is denoted: 

I / m n 

P.,-1” I ° P 9 

I r s t 

Then the constitution of the «th generation is the P-matrix 
Z„-E . (P,.,). 

P.R.S X —VOL. LIII, I93J-33, PART I. 
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Extending we find, since the distribution of the sexes is symmetrical 
so that m =o, n—r, and q=s\ 

I K 4 /+ 4 m+p) i(4/+4«+/) I 

Z,- J(a«+4*+/ + 2f) J(s«+4>«+/ + a?) . 

I i(/ + 4 ? + 4 *) i(/+ 4 ? + 4 *) I 

The mating system in the wth generation of fraternal inbreeding is 
the P-matrix series: 

/. (J*)* + + a* . (r*)» +/ . W + aq . (x,)‘+/. (*«)*• 

This gives the product 

I Jg(i6I+&m +f>) i(4 m +/) rV/ 

P„« i( 4 «+/) J( a «+ 8 *+/ + a ?) i( 4 ?+/) 

I A/ J(4?+/) A(/ >+8 ? + l6/ ) 

Since Z fl+1 = E . (P„), 

I -,^(16/ +18m + 8* + 4/ + aq ) 

Z«+i- i(6m+8« + 4/ + ty) 

I A( a,w+8 * + 4/ + i8y + r6/) 
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The mating system is the product series: 

l • (*!>* + *» . (fm) 1 + * • (O* + A#*)'. 

The summation of this series gives: 

P -I K4/+») to"+<r+s) is I 

*1 i»* J(«+4«+x) i(r + 4X) I’ 


The constitution of the (n+ i)th generation is given by 
Z, +1 »E.P(,). 

The value of this is: 


(8 l+3m +4 r + s) 

8 

(4»»+4» + 4 r +4*) 
8 

(#»+4* + jj + 8/) 

8 


(8/ + 6«+4* + ar) 
8 


(2 m +4«+4r+ 6 j + 8/) 
8 


Let the original cross be DD x R„ then 


o o 

Z„- 1 o 

o 1 


Giving: 



I 0 0 

0 1 

1 0 

t 


0 1 

1 

p- 

- 


Z„ + i- 1 

0 

P* + i“ 




1 0 1 

0 | 

It 

t 


0 1 

1 


1 11 


1 

t 

t I 



Z*rt- 

1 0 


Z»+s “ 

t 

0 , etc. 




i *1 


1 

i 

1 1 



% 

i 

1 

t 


. etc. 



Dy 

1 

i 

t 





RR 

0 

1 

1 ■. 





RD 

1 

1 

t 





DD 

1 

1 

t 






(Jennings, op. at., p. 85.) 


(/) Parent-child mating for sex 
father. 

As before, we put: 
and 


!(*/+»») 

Z,- J(»«+a* + ar+j) 

i(x + a/) 


linkage: daughter mated back to 


m n I 

s t I 

t(a Z+w + ar+r) 
o 

\(m + 2n+s + 2f) 
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The mating system is now: 

/. „(«i) x (j*) # + m . 0 (O x (i w )„ + . . . ./.,(*«) x(j,) a . 


The summation is the product: 


p J Ka/+«o 

}(2*+«) O 

1 

P - 1 O 

J(ar + j) J<r + : 

2t) |- 

Whence, by extension: 

J(4/+3« + a») 

J(4/+3»« + a* + ar+r) | 

Z„ + j- + 2 tt + ar+s) 

0 


J(ar + 3r + 4/) 

J(wi+2» + ar + 3a + 4/) | 

Starting with the original parents D, x RR, we may write: 

1 0 O O I loll 

0 0 o 1 I O \ 1 

1 o o o I 

P.-1- Z.- 10 

i Z, + 1- i O 

P n+ 1 " 

| I o o I I O O 1 

1 0 1 ol li il 

lo * *| 

1 ° *1 

1 0 * 



Z -+|- i o 


1 I ! 1 

1 i i 


This gives the series: 

Ry i i 

i i • • ■ ■ 


DjV o i 

3 1 


RR o o 

0 0 ... 


RD i 1 

i i 


DD o i 

i i 



(Jennings, p. 

86.) 


( f ) Correlation of relatives—case of father-son with sex-linked 
transmission. 

This is represented by the correlate sum of the correlates 
y% • o(0 

The coefficient y n being the terms of the product 
I /* 3/V I 

I P x 9 *pq x 9* r 

If mating in the population occurs at random. On condensing the 
series, we obtain the following:— 

R 

D 

From which, by the product moment method, r=o. 
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(g) Correlation of sisters with sex-linked inheritance. 

The corresponding series of correlates is now: 

y n • (O* ~ (Of 

This yields the table: 

R H D 

R 

H 

D 

When the heterozygote is intermediate r= 0*75 (Hogben, op. cit). 

(A) Marriages of first cousins for autosomal genes. 

The next illustration will be an expression for a problem of which 
Dahlberg has given an ad hoc solution. The problem is the concen¬ 
tration of recessives among the offspring of cousins in a system of random 
mating. 

The mating system of the grandparents is: 

| P k PV I 

Ph“| ifq 4 PV *Pf I • 

I PV ip? 9 * I 

The general term of this product matrix is denoted y in what ensues. 
The offspring of the generation of grandparents is: 

y.s„. 

If these offspring mate at random with the population the mating 
system of the parents of cousins is 

y • (*» * Z H ). 

The generation of cousins is found by extension of this product, 
y . E . (r, x Z B ). 

If each group of cousins produced by a similar pair of grandparents 
mated inter se, the mating system is: 

,.[E.(x,xZ„)]*. 

The offspring of cousins are therefore: 

y .E. {[E . (r„ x Zh)]*}» 

Tables of E(r y x Zb) are given in the preceding section and the evalua¬ 
tion of E{[E(P)j*} is given in section 2 (9). From this it is found that all 
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powers higher than p x vanish in the first term of the zero group so derived. 
The exact expression for the concentration of recessives among offspring 
of first cousins is thus the value given by Dahlberg (i), 

(J) Correlation of cousins—autosomal case. 

Using the same symbolism as in the previous example, the generation 
of cousins is: 

y . E(x, x Zr). 

The contingency table is formed by summating: 

y.[ E(r,xZn) ~ E(r,xZ tt )]. 

This at once gives the table: 


R 

H 

D 

When the heterozygote is intermediate this gives r= 0-125 ‘ n agreement 
with Fisher’s (2) finding and contrary to the value given by Snow (5). 

(Jt) Assortative mating—the sex-linked case. 

We shall first consider the case of assortative mating, when trans¬ 
mission is sex-linked, R males mating with R females and D males with 
R or H females. Clearly we may write for the mating system 
o o I 

y * r 

lx X I 

Ay 0 

I • y+•I 

x x + iy I 

\y o . 

\y+e fr+M j 

Let the original cross be RR x Ry. This gives H and Ry which, when 
mated, give H and R females and D and R males. Assortative mating 
under the above restriction now begins: 






It i 

Z»- * o 

I o i 

I i I 

z »+» ~ i o 

It » 

It tt 

Z«+4**| A o 

IH it 
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P.-l’ 


P.44- 


IJ 0 0 


li 21 


I 2 0 0 I 


z «+i- 

2 0 

P»+i m 


|o 1 0 


1 i il 


0 i il 

I } 0 0 I 


li *1 


1 i 0 0 1 


Z«+» •» j 

A 0 

i P " + '” 


1 0 i i 


tV Tff 


0 i’ff aI 


We thus obtain the series given by Jennings (pp. 83-84). If trans¬ 
mission is not sex linked, and the only restriction is that R mates with R, 
the relevant matrices are: 

I X X 

z«- :y y 

I * * 


Whence, by extension, 


* 



o o 

y* *y 

y+M y+i 

J2— JL 

y+M y+t 



x + ~ L —r 

4(1 - x) 

-T-Jky'+v) 

*} 


The last is equivalent to the general expression given by Jennings (p. 67). 

The identity of the correlate and product form for the symmetrical cases 
renders the proposed notation suitable to deal with systems of assortative 
mating involving a known correlation of parental genotypes. 


6 . Concentration of Recessives among Offspring of 
Relatives in a System of Random Mating. 

The foregoing illustrations will, it is hoped, suffice to illustrate the 
use of the notation proposed and to justify its validity. A summary of 
the matrix formulae for offspring of consanguineous unions will now be 
given, and evaluated for the terms a and d in the P-matrix representing 
the offspring of parents of the specified degree of relationship in a popula¬ 
tion mating at random. Similar results have already been arrived at by 
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Professor J. B. S. 

Haldane, F.R.S., using a different method. Professor 

Haldane kindly forwarded to me a summary of his 
have not yet been published. 

own findings, which 

(a) Autosomal genes. 


Relationship of 
Parents. 

Matrix Formula. 

Recessives. 

Unrelated 

E . (Z*)* 

P' 

Parent-child 

y . E(<,xt,) 

UP+ 3 P*) 

Brother-sister 

y . E(x,)» 

UP + 3 P*) 

Uncle or aunt with 

y . E[E(x a xZ B ) xx,] 

UP + TP t ) 

niece or nephew. 
First cousins 

y • E{rE(x* x Zk)J*} 


Second cousins 

y . E{E[E(x v x Zh) x Z b ]}* 

A(/ + 6 3 /*) 

Grandparent and 

y . E{e t x E(x # x Z B )} 

Up+ip*) 

grandchild. 



( b) Sex-linked 

genes. 


Relationship of 
Parents. 

Matrix Formula 

Recessive Females. 

Unrelated 

E(Zr)» 

/* 

Parent-child 

y . E(x„ xe,) 

Up+p*) 

Mother-son 

jp.Er 0 (x,)x(x,) 0 ] 

Up+p *) 

Father-daughter 

>.E[(x,) 0 x 0 (O] 

i (/+/*) 

Brother-sister 

y.E(s,)* 

UP + 3 P*) 


Maternal cousins (male with mother’s sister’s daughter, or female with mother's 
sister’s son) 

y . E{[E(x,) 0 x 0 (Z R )]»} MiP + *aP*> 

Paternal cousins (male with father’s brother’s daughter, or female with father’s 
brother’s son) 

y • E{[E 0 (r,) x (Zh) 0 ]*} 

Cousins (female with mother’s brother’s son, or male with father’s sister’s 
daughter) 

y . E{E[(x f )„ x p(Zu)l 0 x 0 E[ 9 (j,) x (Zn)«J} 

Cousins (male with mother’s brother’s daughter, or female with father’s sister’s 
son) 

jK . E{ a E[(x,) 0 x o(Zh)] x Er,(x.) x (Z B )J 0 } Up + 7/*) 


Male to paternal aunt 


jK.E{(x,) 0 x 0 E[ 0 (x,)x(Z B ) 0 ]} 


Male to maternal aunt 


y • E{(x w ) 0 x a E[(x r ) a x #(Zr)]} 

U 3 P + SJP) 

Female to paternal uncle 


y • E{ # (x,) x E[«(x v ) x (Zr) 0 ] 0 } 

UP+ 3 P')' 

Female to maternal uncle 


r f y • E{ 0 (x„) x E[(x,) a x *(Zr)] 0 ) 

UP + iP*)- 
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In all cases the frequency of males is the same as in random mating 
in general, i.e. d—p. 

(c) Half relationships. 

To apply the notation employed throughout this communication to 
half-sibs, half-uncle or -aunt and nephew or niece, half-cousins, etc., it is 
only necessary to substitute throughout the P-matnx 

E{#(*») x (Zu)o) or E{<e,WZ„)} for r v . 

One example will suffice. For the concentration of recessives m off¬ 
spring of half-brethren, when transmission is autosomal we take the term a 
in the P-matrix, 

E . [E . (e v ) 0 x 0 (Zh)]*. 

This gives: 

UP + 1P*). 

7 . Summary 

A matrix notation suitable to determine the characteristics of different 
systems of inbreeding and the correlation of relatives in Mendelian 
populations and applicable to single autosomal or sex-linked gene sub¬ 
stitutions is given. Certain expressions constantly recur m problems of 
inbreeding or correlation With the aid of the proposed notation, tables 
of matrices which embody these recurring expressions can be drawn up 
once and for all. Such tables are given herewith. The operators defined 
reduce the unwieldiness of the expressions obtained and lead to general 
expressions from which a number of established results arc easily derived, 
and some new theorems of inbreeding have been deduced. 

I am indebted to Miss P. Moshinsky, B.Sc., Mr E. A. G. Shrimpton, 
B.Sc., and Mr Cecil Gordon, M.Sc., for checking the results given; and 
also to Professor J. B. S. Haldane, F.R.S., who has kindly read the type¬ 
script and made useful criticisms. 
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III.— Supernumerary Pectoral Fins in Raia drcularis Loudon. 
By W. F. Harper, Ph.D., M.B., Department of Anatomy, 
University College (University of St Andrews), Dundee. Com¬ 
municated by Professor A. D. PEACOCK. 

(MS. received May 30, 1932 Amended MS. received August a, 1932. 

Read November 7, 1932.) 

A MALE Sandy Ray (Rata circulans Loudon) caught in the North Sea, 
off Aberdeen, measured 47-5 cm. broad by 43 cm. long (excluding the 
tail) and exhibited an abnormality which is of very rare occurrence. 
This consisted of two well-developed fins situated ventrally and associated 
with the pectoral girdle and the last two branchial arches The measure¬ 
ments of the fins in the formalin-hardened specimen were as follows: 
length, 8 cm.; breadth at base, 1*3 cm.; breadth at free end, 2 cm. (left), 
3'2 cm. (right); thickness at base, 0*7 cm. The integument covering the 
lateral and medial borders of the proximal portion of each fin was con¬ 
tinuous with that over the fourth and fifth gill clefts respectively. In 
addition, a strong fold of integument bound the proximal fourth of each 
fin to the ventral aspect of the body of the fish (fig. l). A brownish- 
red pigment was present on the ventral aspect of the terminal third of 
each, and a less marked pigmentation of the same colour on the dorsal 
aspect of the middle third. Small denticles, similar to those found 
elsewhere on the fins, were numerous on the distal third, but were more 
abundant on the dorsal aspect. 

Broadly oval in transverse section in their proximal two-thirds, each 
fin flattens out and expands somewhat towards its free end, this being 
specially marked on the right side. A single stout bar of cartilage forms 
the basal support of each fin and extends two-thirds of its length before 
articulating with its radial elements. The terminal portion of each fin 
is supported by a series of six more or less paratlel jointed radialia. A 
strong fibro-elastic band, springing from the anterior part of the coracoid, 
in front of, and medial to, the anterior facet for the propterygium, binds 
the basal cartilage to the pectoral girdle. Several fibres of this band are 
prolonged downwards and backwards to the margin, of the anterior 
scapular fontanelle. From this attachment the fin, in the proximal part 
of its course, passes downwards and backwards in front of the articulation 
between coracoid and propterygium, and this buried portion is bent 
almost at right angles to the main body of the fin. 
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The pectoral girdle and pterygial elements were normal except that 
there was a small lateral facet on the coracoid where it articulated with 
the basal cartilage of each fin. 

The main muscular mass of the fin has a double origin: by an outer 
head from the medial surface of the propterygium for approximately 
i inch anterior to its junction with coracoid (fig. 2, A), and by a smaller 



Fio a.—Dissection of pectoral girdle of Rata arcttleru Loudon, to show attachments 
of right fin (ventral aspect) 

head from the anterior aspect of the coracoid (fig. 2, B). Numerous 
muscle fibres, derived from the muscles of the fourth and fifth branchial 
arches, enter the outer head. From this double origin the two heads 
rapidly unite and pass directly on to the basal cartilage, around which they 
form a soft and fleshy mass. The basal cartilage along the proximal 
fourth of its lateral border is also firmly adherent to a strong fascial 
layer reflected on to it from the inferior margin of the propterygium. 
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This fascial interval lies between the origin of the outer head of the fin 
muscle and the large pectoral muscle (fig. 2, C). 

Each fin is innervated by a nerve derived from the third and fourth 
spinal nerves. The nerve reaches the medial aspect of the base of the 
fin by passing through a foramen in the coracoid. Here it bifurcates, 
one division continuing along the medial aspect of the fin, the other passing 
deeply in front of its attachment, to the lateral side 

In addition to the abnormality described, the fish had a deep notch 
in each pectoral fin near the snout, and abnormally small copulatory 
claspers (fig. 1). 

The development of such supernumerary fins in this situation is 
difficult to explain. Professor E. S. Goodrich, who kindly examined 
photographs of the specimen, suggested that they may be derivatives of 
the large pectorals The latter were therefore carefully examined and 
found to have three fewer radials on the right side and two fewer on the 
left side, as compared with a normal specimen of the same species and 
sex It is possible, therefore, that during development these extra fins 
have been squeezed out of the large pectorals, and, if so, the nerve supply 
indicates that they are derivatives of their anterior region. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that the number of radial elements is probably 
not constant within the same species. 

The only reference to a similar abnormality appears to be a short 
note by Johnstone (3) on the occurrence of a unilateral ventral pectoral 
fin in Rata maculata. The fin described by him was situated on the 
right side and measured 5-6 cm. long. The fish was approximately half 
the length of the present specimen, and that author also noted an abnormal 
notch on the right side of the pectoral fin in front, indicating incomplete 
fusion with the anterior region of the trunk. 

Less unusual is the occurrence of a supernumerary pectoral fin on 
the dorsal surface, an abnormality which was first noted by Lacepcde (4), 
who described the specimen as a distinct species under the name of Raia 
cuvtert. Gervais (2) and Rennie (5) recorded somewhat similar abnor¬ 
malities. Bateson (1), in his Materials for the Study of Variation, 
quotes several cases of extra fins in Rattdce which appear to be of the 
same nature. 

I am indebted to Dr H. C Williamson for the specimen from which 
the above description was made, and to Professor D Rutherford Dow, 
in whose department this paper was prepared. 
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IV.'—On Properties of Null Geodesics, and their Application 
to the Theory of Radiation. By W. O. Kermack, M.A., 
D.Sc., W. H. M'Crea, M.A., Ph.D., and Professor E. T. 
Whittaker, F.R.S. 

(MS. received June 27, 1932 Read December 5, 1932 ) 

1. Introduction. —In a previous paper * an expression was given by one 
of us for the Doppler effect in a de Sitter universe. In the present com¬ 
munication an attempt is made to obtain a more general expression for 
the Doppler effect, and for this purpose certain results have been derived 
relating to the properties of null geodesics m a general Ricmannian space. 
In the paper referred to, the problem of defining spatial distance in 
general space was discussed and certain formulae suggested which satisfy 
the essential conditions associated with the idea of spatial distance. 
This problem has now been approached from a different standpoint, 
and a new formula of more general form is now put forward. In the 
final section of the present paper a physical interpretation is given of the 
theorem relating to null geodesics which is proved in the first section. 
This involves a discussion of the concept of energy in general relativity, 
in order that a decision may be arrived at as to what law governs the 
transference of energy by radiation from one point to another. It appears 
that when the simplest and most natural assumptions are made for this 
purpose, then these are precisely the assumptions which are necessary to 
ensure the general consistency of relativity with the principles of quantum 
theory. This is illustrated by an application to a statical universe, and 
to the reddening of light in an expanding universe 

I. Theory of Null Geodesics. 

2. Transport Vectors along Null Geodesics. —Consider any Riemanman 
space V„ whose metric is specified by the equation 

ds'-'Zg^ix’Jx* .(2.1) 

« 

Let T be a null geodesic in V*. At any point C of T take a null vector 
ij* which has the direction of the null geodesic T at C. This fixes 
save for a constant multiplier which will be chosen arbitrarily at the 
* E. T. Whittaker, Proc. Roy. Sec., A, vol. cxxxui, 1931, pp. 93 ~ I0 5 - 
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point C. Now let the vector ij*, thus completely specified at C, be 
carried from C along the null geodesic V by Levi-Civita parallel transport, 
so that a null vector 17* is thus specified at every point of T; it will 
evidently be directed along the tangent to T at every point. We shall 
call it a transport vector belonging to the null geodesic. 

Write now 

. dx p . . 

.<”> 

where dx 9 corresponds to a displacement along I\ This introduces a 
new variable A, which in the theory of null geodesics plays much the 
same part as the interval “s" plays in the theory of ordinary geodesics. 

Since the transport vector is carried from one point of T to another 
by parallel transport, wc have 


Thus the equations of the null geodesics have precisely the same form 
when A is taken as independent variable , as the equations of the ordinary 
geodesics have when the interval s is taken as independent variable. 
Hence we readily see that if we write 

. . . ( 3 . 4 ) 

then the equations of the null geodesics may also be written 


A Theorem on Null Geodesics. —Let T, T' be neighbouring null 
geodesics in V,, C being a point on T, and C' a point near C on T'. Let 
i) f be a transport vector along T, and let 17, be its covariant form. Write 

.(a-6) 

r 

where rj , denotes the value of this transport vector at C, and &(* denotes 
the vector CC'. Then we shall prove that J is independent of the choice 
of the direction CC', and is also independent of the position of the point 
C on the null geodesic T, so that J depends only on the two geodesics as 
a whole and not on any particular points on them. (Theorem I.) 

From (22) we have at C 


hi. 


W 


dx*d& 


(a-70 
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To the neighbouring point C on the null geodesic P may be attributed 
co-ordinates x' 9 ~x* + hx*, and the parameter A'=A +8A. But we shall 
have at C' 

V 1 , dx’ 9 dx '* 

rfA 7 " 0 .( a -? 3 ) 

Substituting then for *'*, etc., and expanding to the first order, and 
subtracting equation (2.71) we have 

Y^&s d *L <^V^„Y „ dSx 9 dx* ^ dx* dx* dS A 

h a?• ns ?*»• <'•«> 

The last term vanishes by (2.71). Also we have from (2.5) 


iY^£*s ^ ^**\ 

fl* r ■ ,/A ’ d\~d\\Y grt ~d\r 


Thus (2.8) becomes 




or, changing the dummy suffix, 




Y.n.fcc 1 * m constant, 


which proves the theorem.* 

3. An Extension of the Theorem .—Consider the null geodesic T 
passing through the point C, and consider all the neighbouring null 
geodesics which near C are parallel to T, of which there are oo"~ l . Let 
7) 9 be a null vector at C directed along T, and form the scalar J corre¬ 
sponding to this r) 9 and any one of the neighbouring parallel null geodesics. 
Corresponding to any particular value of J there will be oo"-» of these 
geodesics. Then this set of »"-* null geodesics lies in a V,_i which 

* This theorem is a generalisation of a theorem proved by J. L. Synge and A. J. 
M'Connell, Phil Mag., (7), vol. v, 1928, pp. 241-263. Their theorem (equation (5 5) of 
their paper) may be obtained as a particular case of the one given here by supposing that 
the points C, C' are correlated to each other by the condition that a certain parameter is 
to have the same value at C' as it has at C. Reference may also be made to a paper by 
C. Lanczos, Zs.f. Physth, vol. xvii, 1923, pp. 168-189. 
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intersects a local fiat subspace S„_j oj (n -1) dimensions at C in a local 
flat subspace S«_ t of (« - 2 ) dimensions. This S*-, is perpendicular to 
the projection ofTtn S,-^ (Theorem II.) 

Since this theorem refers only to the neighbourhood of C it is sufficient 
to prove it for the case of a local flat space S*. For we shall assume there 
is no singularity at C, or in some neighbourhood of C. 

Choose then any set of local rectangular axes at the point C, and let 
the direction ratios of T be (X lt X tI ... , A„). Then 

V+V+ * ■ • .(3-i) 

The vector rfi will have components (ijX lt i) A f , .... ijA,), where 17 is 
some constant. Any point on a parallel null geodesic through the point 
(x lt *ji • • • , x«) will have co-ordinates («! + pAj, x t +pX tt . . . ,x n + p\ n ), 
where p is a variable parameter. Hence, since we may take the vector 
to be (x t , x t , ... , x K ), we have 

+ **** + . . . + x n Xjr}. . (3 *) 

Therefore J remains constant as long as (x it x t , ... , x n ) lies in the hyper¬ 
plane 

x 1 A,+x t A t + . . . +x n A.“J h- (3-3) 

Further, any one of this family of parallel geodesics which passes through 
one point of (3.3) will lie wholly in this hyperplane, as is seen at once by 

substituting (x x + pX lt x t + pX . ,x n + pA,) for (x lt x n ) in (3.3) 

and using (3.1). It follows at once that all points in which these null 
geodesics cut any local subspace S,_t lie in a local subspace S„_ t 
Furthermore, this S„_, is perpendicular to the projection of the original 
null geodesic in this S n _ t . For, take this S»_ l to be x 1 =o, the pro¬ 
jection of the geodesic is given by 



so that the direction cosines of the projection are (A Jo, A Jo, .... XJd), 
where o=iA 1 . The S m _ t is 

A**»+A**,+ . . . +A b x,-J/tj, (3.5) 

which is obviously perpendicular to (3.4). 

If now we consider in the original V, all the oo"-**' null geodesics 
which near C are parallel to T, then at a distant point C t along T they 
*rill no longer be strictly parallel to T. But by taking the neighbouring 
geodesics sufficiently close together at C, they can be made as nearly 
parallel as desired at C x . For we shall assume that there is no singularity 
on the part CQ of T, or in that neighbourhood of CC, which contains 
the relevant portions of the neighbouring geodesics. 
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Now we can class these geodesics according to the value of J at C. 
But by Theorem I all the oo" - * null geodesics which yield a particular 
value of J for one point of V still yield the same value for any other point 
of T. It follows that the class of oo"~* null geodesics, which lie in a flat 
subspace S*-! in the neighbourhood of one point on T, will continue to 
lie, to a first approximation, in a flat subspace (another Sn-0 in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a second point on T, even when this is 
distant from the first point. Clearly, this group of null geodesics lies in 
a null hypersurface V B _ X , to which the local flat subspaces S*-, are 
tangential. It may be noted that this W n -t has a fundamental form 

ds 9 «* a ij dx i dx? 2, . . . , n-2) . (3.6) 

where there are only («- 2), and not (*-1), x’s; and where a t) is a 
function of these x's, and a parameter A serving as a curvilinear co-ordinate 
along the null geodesics. Also for the particular value J =0 the original 
geodesic F lies in this V,-!. 

II. Spatial Distance. 

4. A New Definition of Spatial Distance in General Relativity. —We 
shall now consider the special case where the V„ is a space-time manifold 
of four dimensions, and the null geodesics give the histohes of light 
pulses. 

It has been pointed out * that spatial distance in its simplest aspect 
is a function of two point-events in space-time, which exists only when 
the two point-events are on the same null geodesic, i.e. when light emitted 
at one reaches the other. 

We take a "star” A and an observer B whose world-lines intersect a 
null geodesic T at points C lf C„ respectively; so that C„ C 0 are the point- 
events whose distance apart we wish to determine. Let a variable A be 
determined on T (save for a multiplicative constant) by equations (2.3). 
Then we may define the element of spatial distance along the null geodesic 
T to be d\. The multiplicative constant is to be fixed by the condition 
that, in the case where the star A and observer B are very near each 
other, this definition of spatial distance is to agree with the usual definition 
of spatial distance, which holds only for objects in B’s infinitesimally 
small, instantaneous, three-dimensional space. 

Let the line-element from the observer B at the instant of reception 
of the light, to the star A at the instant of emission of the light, when 
they are infinitesimally close to each other, be (dx°, dx 1 , dxdx*) , and let 
(m t , w v » t , w,) be the covariant components of a unit vector in the 
* E. T. Whittaker, Proc. Roy. Soc., A, vol. cxxxin, 1931, pp. 93 -i° 5 - 
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direction of the observer B’s world-line. Then the distance AB, in B’s 
instantaneous space, is measured by the interval of B’s proper time 
between the emission of the light and its reception—that is, the projection 
of the element (dx*, dx 1 , dx*, dx x ) on B’s world-line, or 

+ m 1 dx 1 + (4.1) 

The element of spatial distance, dX, must reduce therefore to this value at 
the observer’s world-point. But from the definition of A we know that 

**,**,**>.(4-a) 

where k is an unknown constant, and Y is a known function of 

(x°, x 1 , x *, x*). Hence at the observer’s world-point Cfx t °, Xq 1 , xf, x 0 *) 
we have 

rf*° 

+ m x dx' + m^x* + m t dx* (4-3) 

Now the spatial distance A is to be given by 




H A 

or, from (4.2), 


a. dsfi 

x\ **, x*)' ■ (4 4) 

or, from (4 3), 



,-Y(V.*bW.*o* 

>[».+®.(g) 


where 


(£)„■ (S). 


relate to the direction of the null geodesic T at C 0 . This is a new general 
formula for spatial distance in any kind of curved space.* 

5. Spatial Distance in the de Sttter World. —The de Sitter world is 
defined by the metric 

ds* du * - dx 1 - dy* - dz* (udu - xdx -ydy - zdz) 1 , „ 

R*“ 1 +x*+y*+*»-** + (!+**+>-*+**-#*)»• ' (S,1) 

It can be shown that the transport vector r\ r along a null geodesic in 
this space-time manifold is, apart from a constant factor, 

_ f-x, v-xg; 1 ‘-Xg, V-xg ■ . (5.,) 

* In a forthcoming paper it is proved by H. S. Ruse that this definition of spatial 
distance is precisely equivalent to that previously given by him, Proc. Roy. Soc. Edttt., 
vol. lii, 1933, pp. 183-194. 
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where X = l +x i +y t + s*-u t . Hence from (4.2) 

lN(u,x,y, (5.3) 


Therefore (4.5) gives 

A-(i+V+V + »o'-«o*) 

[®« + ® i GI ) 0 t ■'vs/, ■ r "• w 0 jjo.rrir* +yT^r^« 

and the integration is taken along the null geodesic 




(54) 


«,-«! y 0 -y l Jo-s,* 

Hence 

A - (1 + *#* +>o* + *o* ~ *o*) 

[®o(«o “«x) + ®i(*o - *1) + -^j) + ®i(*o “ *i)K«o ~ 

where 


( 55 ) 


( 5 . 6 ) 


A - (*o - *i)*+(>-o -yd *+(*„ - *d* - (« 0 - «i)* 

H - (* 0 “ *i)(*i*o - *0*1) + <Jo ~>’i) 0 ’i«o ->o*i) + (*. ~ *i)(*i«o ~ *o#i) 

B - (*,« 0 - X'ptf + O-jVo -^ 1 )* + («i» 0 - + («o - "d*. 

and, since C a Cx is a null geodesic, AB = H*. 

Performing the integration in (5 6) we have, after some reduction, 

A - + JP * + fafa - «i) + ®i(*o “ * 1 ) + m i(Jo ~yd + ®,(*. - * 1 )} (5-7) 


This is the formula for spatial distance m the de Sitter world 
according to the foregoing definition. 

In the case previously treated by Whittaker {loc tit., p. 101) B’s 
world-line was restricted to be parallel to the axis of », so that at C 0 


Writing 


we find in this case 


fo-1 +*o , +V+*o* 
fi-i+V+V+'i* 

^1+ViWi + Vi 


“ vr.vfr 

The formula found from Whittaker’s previous definition of A was 


( 5 . 8 ) 


VfivjTV. (5 ' 9> 

The formula (5.8) can be shown by means of a suitable transformation 
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to be equivalent to that given by an application of Ruse’s definition to 
the de Sitter world.* 

III. Propagation of Light in General Relativity. 

6. Wave-fronts .—We shall now apply the results of Section I to the 
theory of the propagation of light in general relativity. The V* is again 
the space-time manifold. In Theorem II the S,_ t now corresponds to 
a wave-front which is, in the local space of three dimensions, determined 
by the motion of the local observer. The history of the wave-front will 
be represented by the aggregate of null geodesics passing through its 
points, and such that their projections in the local space are normal to 
the wave-front. This will be true if the set of geodesics is determined in 
the manner indicated above. Theorem II shows that if this condition 
is satisfied at one point, then it is satisfied at all points along the geodesics. 
This corresponds, therefore, to the fact that the history of a wave-front 
predicted by means of the null geodesics through its points is the same 
as that obtained by supposing the wave-front always to move forward at 
right angles to itself, with a velocity equal to the velocity of light as given 
by the geodesics. Two successive waves of light will be represented by 
two wave-fronts in a local space, or by two parallel sets of geodesics in the 
four-dimensional manifold. The actual wave-length determined by an 
observer will clearly be the perpendicular distance between the wave-fronts, 
corresponding to these geodesics, in his local instantaneous space. Alterna¬ 
tively, it is the interval between the points of intersection of the two S^'s, 
given by the two sets of parallel geodesics, with the observer’s world-line. 

7. The Doppler Effect in General Relativity .—Consider two observers 
A, B at points Cj, C 0 respectively on a null geodesic T. Let rj* be a 
transport vector along T, and let a r ) p , 1 r) r be its values at C 0 , Cj respectively. 
We shall regard F as belonging to some wave-front observed by A and B, 
and shall consider the set of neighbouring null geodesics which determine 
the succeeding wave-front. We have seen that these all correspond to 
the same value of the invariant J along T. Let the V*-! determined by 
these geodesics cut A’s world-line at a point Cf, and B’s world-line at a 
point C 0 \ Then, from the above discussion the interval CiCf gives the 
wave-length A x as observed by A, and C,C 0 ' gives the wave-length A 0 as 
observed by B. If />„ or, are unit covariant vectors along the world¬ 
lines of A, B respectively, then the covariant components of the vectors 
CjC,', C.C.' are 

(Aipo, A ipi, AjAjpi) and (AjBq, AqOTj, A)0|, A|0|), 


* H. S. Ruse, lot. eit., J 5. 
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Equating the values of the invariant J for the points C„ C a we now have 
therefore 


or 


K'LtfV'-K'L 1 V*P* 

9 9 


V lVfo + iVpi + rtVt + iifPi 
li <rt°®8 + + a*?*®*+'' 


(7-1) 


This is the formula for the Doppler effect in general relativity. It is 
evidently symmetrical between the two observers. 

We can give a general definition of “relative rest” by saying that 
A is at rest relative to B if the vector p p is obtained by the parallel transport 
of the vector nr, along T from C 0 to C v This is evidently the simplest 
generalisation of the classical notion of two particles moving with equal 
velocities in parallel straight lines. 

Now the vector Y is also carried along T by parallel transport. 
Hence, if A is at rest relative to B, the quantity * s carr * e< l along T 

by parallel transport, and so, being a scalar, it is a constant, i.e. 


2 * 

p v 

or, in (7*1), 

A<)“^i 

Thus when A is at rest relative to B, in this general sense, then there 
is no Doppler effect between A and B. This result was also found by 
Lanczos {foe. at., p. 177). 

The converse is not true. It does not follow that if the Doppler 
effect vanishes, then the observers are instantaneously at rest relative 
to each other. An example of this is provided by the case of special 
relativity. 

It does not appear to be true that when A is at rest relative to B in 
the present sense, then the spatial distance of A from B as defined in 
this paper has a stationary value. 

7.1. Attention must be drawn to two points in connection with the 
derivation of equation (7.1). 

First, we have to assume that the two sets of null goedesics corre¬ 
sponding to two successive wave-fronts, which are parallel at C 1( are 
close enough together to be also nearly parallel, to a sufficient approxi¬ 
mation, at the point C 0 . If this is not so, Theorem II is not applicable. 
But, further, it will not then be possible in any case to interpret the phe¬ 
nomenon in terms of wave-length. For waves at Cj will then become so 
distorted before they reach C 0 that they cannot be recognised as waves 
at all 
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Second, it must be pointed out why it was necessary to consider the 
value of J determined by the doubly infinite set of null geodesics passing 
through the points of the wave-front. It might appear that one geodesic 
neighbouring to T would serve to determine by its distance from T the 
wave-length of the corresponding light. But the fact is that if for one 
observer two light-quanta appear to be on the same "ray,” so that in his 
neighbourhood they lie in a plane through his time axis, then they will 
not appear to be on the same “ray" for a different observer. So, though 
they may serve to determine a wave-length for the first observer, they 
cannot be so used by the second observer. 

In purely geometrical optics in relativity it is sufficient to think of 
rays as determined by individual null geodesics by their projections on 
the instantaneous space of the observer concerned. For anything of the 
nature of physical optics, on the other hand, when we wish to think of 
simultaneous events along a ray in order to determine, for example, the 
wave-length of the light, then the ray is constituted by the intersection 
of a sheet of null geodesics with the instantaneous space. Such a “ray” 
will not transform into a ray for a second observer moving in a different 
manner. We must therefore bring in the idea of wave-fronts. Wc have 
shown how to find the wave-front for any observer once it has been 
determined for a given observer The corresponding "ray” for any 
observer is then a suitably drawn normal to the wave-front in his in¬ 
stantaneous space. 

8. The Doppler Effect in Special Relativity .—We shall now deduce 
the formula for the Doppler effect in special relativity. We therefore 
take 

ds* » c*dt* - dx* - dy* - ds x , , (8.i) 

so that 

w-fav+w'+m 

or 

rj l -clri 9 , tf-enrf . (8.a) 

where ijq, l, m, n are absolute constants, and /* + w* , + » , = l. Now 
suppose the system of reference has been chosen so that the observer B 
is at rest, so that 

Wj-I, (8.3) 


Further, let A be on a "star” whose velocity is w, so that 


(pt, fc»/>i»Ps) 



c*^i- 


c* 



where ( x , y, i) are the three components of w. 


(8.4) 
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Substituting then in (7.1) we find 


1 - ^/x+my+ni) 



where w T is the radial component of w towards the observer. This is 
the formula for the Doppler effect in special relativity , when the observer 
is assumed to be at rest. 

9. The Doppler Effect in the de Sitter World. —We shall now find 
the Doppler effect in the de Sitter world given by the metric (5.1). The 
transport vector t] p along a null geodesic is given by (5.2). Taking this 
geodesic T in the form 

x-au+o\ y~bu+b' t s=cu+c' . (9.1) 

it can be shown that the covariant form of is given by 

’’“Vi +x>+y*+* t ~-u* ‘ <9 ' 2) 

where 

y„ - R*V 1 + <j'*+ b'* + 7 * 
y* - a'R*V a* + P + c* -1 - aR*V 1 + a'* + b' x + c'* 
y, - *'R*Va*+ £* + <•*-1 - *R*Vi + a'* + b'* + 
y, - f'R*Va»+ b*+P -1 - rR*Vi Td i +W+? i , 
so that the y, depend only on the direction of V and not on the particular 
point P(«, x, y, a) on it at which 17 r is evaluated. 

Thus the general formula (7.1) for the Doppler effect becomes, in the 
case of the de Sitter world, 



where p* is the unit contravariant vector in the direction of the motion 
of the observer A at C^k,, x lt y lt af), and m* is the unit contravariant 
vector in the direction of motion of the observer B at C fu„ x t , y a , a^, 
and y, is a covariant vector in the direction of the null geodesic CiCj. 

This formula is valid whatever be the position and motion of the two 
observers, and so is more general than the formula given in Whittaker's 
previous paper (Joe. ext., p. 104, equation (27)). In order to derive this 
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last-mentioned formula, we suppose that the observer’s and star’s world¬ 
lines are both parallel to the axis of u, so that 

pi-p.-.pS-o, 


m°-R— 


Thus the formula (9.3) becomes in this case 

Ao_ Vi+* 1 i +V + i 1 , -« 1 « Vi+xf+yf+s* _ (94) 

*1 Vi +V+V + V-V Vi +Afi* +V + Si*’ 
which is at once seen to be equivalent to the formula of the previous 
paper, namely, 

Ag cos g 
A l "‘cos ( o+py 

since we have 

Vi+x^+y^+t^-ui* , s Vi + *,* + V +*•* - *«* 

cos a- 7 =±==41== f k= r *-, cos (o + p) - y- =\-' - 

. V1 +*!* +y 1 t + *!* V1 + x 0 +y t * + * 0 » 

IV. Energy Transport in General Relativity. 


10. The Energy of a Material Particle and of a Photon .—The most 
important property of energy and momentum is that they are conserved. 
Now in general relativity it turns out that a certain tensor, T M , has the 
property that its divergence vanishes, i.e (T* >, ),=o. This may be inter¬ 
preted as the condition that it should represent some physical magnitude 
which is conserved ', and it is, in fact, well known that this tensor represents 
the momentum and energy-density at any point in the universe. If now 
we consider a single isolated particle represented by a narrow tube in 
this universe, it may be shown * that the above result leads to the 
equation 

• . . <io.i> 

where m 0 is a constant, and s is the interval measured along the narrow 
tube. Hence the motion of a single isolated particle is necessarily & 

geodesic. But, further, equation (10 1) shows that the vector « 0 ^r- i* 

carried along the world-line of the particle by parallel transport, so that 
this vector is physically conserved during the history of the particle. This 
* Eddington, Mathematical Theory of Relativity, 1924 (2nd ed.), ] 56. 
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vector then appropriately represents the energy and momentum of the 
particle. It may readily be shown that in a local Euclidean space the 
components of this vector do, in fact, represent the three components of 
momentum, once the fourth component along the time-axis represents 
the energy relative to an observer at rest in this space-time framework. 
Thus the energy as measured by any observer is the product of this 
momentum-energy vector, with the unit vector directed along his world¬ 
line. 

It is convenient in passing to distinguish, and appreciate the relation¬ 
ship between, the three senses in which the general term "energy” may 
be employed. First, the energy density in space is given by a tensor of 
rank two; second, the energy of a single system is given by a tensor of 
rank one (a vector); while, third, the energy actually measured by any 
observer is a scalar found in the way indicated. 

Now in the present paper we are dealing with light pulses whose 
world-lines are null geodesics, so that the energy of a pulse is appropriately 
represented by a vector just as the energy of a particle is represented. 
The vector will, however, in this case be a null vector. The principle 
that it must be conserved along the null geodesic leads to its identification 
as a transport vector along this geodesic. 

It may readily be verified that if at any point E represents the energy 
of a light pulse passing that point, then the components of the covariant 
vector (E, lE/e, mE/c, nEjc) give the energy, together with the three 
components of momenta in the directions of the three spatial axes in the 
local space of the point; and it is a null vector in this space. 

We are now in a position to show that Theorem I has an interesting 
physical interpretation. 

II. Comparison of Relativity Theory and Quantum Theory. —Suppose 
again that we have two observers, A, B, situated at different points, C 0 , C lt 
on a null geodesic. A light-quantum is emitted at C 0 and observed at C x . 
Suppose that in A’s local co-ordinates this light-quantum has energy E. 
There are two distinct methods of calculating the wave-length as observed 
by B. According to the Quantum Theory, the frequency as observed 
by A will be Ejh, and the wave-length therefore hc/E. This, then, 
determines the distance between two wave-fronts in A’s space. The 
corresponding families of geodesics will then determine, in the manner 
described above, the wave-fronts in B’s space. This space is fixed by a 
knowledge of B’s world-line, and hence the wave-length A as observed 
by him can be derived. But, alternatively, we may have regard only to 
the energy emitted at C 0 and transferred to C 1( where it is observed by B 
in his space in accordance with the quantum conditions. In this way 
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he will ascribe to the quantum a wave-length A', say. Clearly, if the 
theories of relativity and quantum mechanics are to be consistent, we 
must have A=A'. 

Let us now form the invariant J at the point C v The point C/ will 
be taken in the local space of B, so that it lies in the second wave-front 
and so that QC/ is perpendicular to the wave-front in this space. Then 
C t Ci is the wave-length determined by the geodesics passing through 
the wave-front, which has been determined initially at the point C # as in 
the first method. Thus CiC 1 '=A,. 

Let (/ lt mi, n j) be the direction cosines of CjCj' in B’s local space. 
Then, by what has been proved above, (l v m lt n{) are the direction cosines 
of the projection in this space of the geodesic, along which the light pulse 
is travelling. Thus the energy-momentum vector is (E„ /jE^c, m^fc, 
WjEj/f), where E x is the energy as observed by B. Whence 
Ji “ AiVEj/c + A 1 « 1 , E 1 / c +AjHj*Ej/f 

-AiE^-Aj/j .(i 1.1) 

where J„ A lf p Y are the values of J, A, and the momentum p, as measured 
by B. Since J is invariant and its value J 0 at C„ has been chosen to agree 
with Ap=A at that point, then 

J0-J1-*. 

But by the second method the wave-length A' is determined at C x by 
the equation 

V/»-*.<«•*) 

where now h is the value of Planck’s constant for B, which, however, 
we shall assume to be the same as for A. 

Hence it follows that 

Ai-A/. ... (11.3) 

This proves that the wave-length determined by these two methods 
is the same, provided the energy-momentum vector is carried by parallel 
transport; or, alternatively, that a necessary condition for the congruity 
of the results is that the energy-momentum vector must be carried as a 
transport vector. 

This result means that the Doppler effect in general relatix/ity as 
calculated from the wave theory of light agrees always with the Doppler 
effect as calculated from the energy of the associated light-quanta . 

It may be instructive to give one or two examples of this result which 
can be treated independently of the general theory of this paper. 

ia. The Statical Universe .—Suppose that space-time is statical so 
that its metric can be specified by an equation, 
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1 

dA-g^fi-dP where dP- ^ g M dx p dx* (za.i) 

P.9-1 

where the g ’s are functions of the spatial co-ordinates (x 1 , x*, x*) alone. 

Consider a set of observers who are "at rest" in this statical world, 
so that their world-lines are 

const., a;*-const., x*-const., 
and therefore the unit vector we have denoted by ro r is given by 

°> °)"(v=- °> °*°)* 
or 

o, o, o). . . (za.a) 

Let now rf be a transport vector along the geodesic which gives the 
path of either a material particle or a photon. Then, in accordance with 
the identification of this vector with the energy-momentum vector, the 
energy E of the particle or photon as measured by one of these observers is 
proportional to the projection of r\* on his world-line, i.e. 

E - const. 2 L 7 r ro r “ const. V g^rp 
-const. V^(or|) . . (ra 3 > 

dtl dt\ . 

where or is taken along the geodesic (or null geodesic). But m 
the metric (12. l) the equations to the geodesies possess the integral 
dt dt 

^oo^-const, or ^00^-const. . . . (12.4) 


Hence from (12.3), (12.4) we have 


E 


const, 

’vE 




Now, to treat the question from the standpoint of the wave theory, 
we notice that for an atom at rest at a point P lt if dr x is the element of 
proper time as measured by an observer at rest at P 1( we have 

dr^-ig^dP, . ... ( 12 . 61 ) 

while for an observer at rest at a point P, 

dr t x - (go^tdt* .(13.63) 

From the integral (12.4) it follows that the system admits the trans¬ 
formation which changes t into / + const. Therefore, if an atom is at 
rest at Pj and an observer at rest at P 4 , so that their co-ordinates (x 1 , **, **) 
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do not vary, then if two consecutive signals are emitted by the atom at 
values of t differing by < (say), these will arrive at the observer at values 
of t which also differ by «. So the period of the radiation as measured 
at its place of emission is to its period as measured by the observer in the 
ratio which dr/dt at Pi bears to drjdt at P t , i.e. 

v (atom) _ period (observer) . 

v (observer) period (atom) 

It then follows from a comparison of (12 5), (12.7) that the frequency 
of radiation as measured by any observer is proportional to the energy of 
ihe associated corpuscles (particles or photons) as measured by him. 

13. Expanding Universe. —We may follow the recent work of 
Heckmann * and consider an expanding universe for which the metric is 

dfi-Zg^ix'dx* . . (13.1) 

*-1 

where the are functions of (* l , x*, x*) alone, and R is a function of 
t alone. If the universe is homogeneous, and if there is no exchange of 
•energy between matter and radiation, then Heckmann shows that the 
energy-density of radiation p, is given by 

p.-B.R-* (B a positive constant). . (X3.2) 

Thus the energy in the volume-element corresponding to the intervals 
x l to x l + dx\ x * to x' + dx x , x' to x* + dx* is 

p, R*\lydx 1 dx l dx* - B . R -1 V ydx x dx x dx* (13-3) 

where y= | g M |, (/, q= I, 2, 3). 

Now, if the number of light-quanta in the universe remains the same, 
then the number associated with the volume-element must remain constant 
and so be given by, say, 

N V ydx 1 dx*dx* . , (13.4) 

where N is constant. Hence if c is the mean energy of a quantum we 
have 

N«-B.R-\ 

or, if v is the frequency, supposed the same for all quanta so that e=hv, 
then 

j/9oR ' 1 . 03 . 5 ) 

provided Planck’s constant h does not change. 

Now the path of any quantum is given by a null geodesic for which 
o.^-RW, 


* 0 . Heckmann, Gottingen Nackr. (Math. Phys.), 1931, pp. 126-130. 
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or 


di¬ 


rt 

R’ 


Hence the distance along the track of the quantum between two points, 
P lf P l( fixed in the (x\ x*, x*) co-ordinate system is 




.p-s 
Ji'.R 


(13.6) 


If we vary this, keeping / fixed, we obtain 

8/* St, , x 

0 ™ R(/*) — RC^)’ • (l3 ‘ 7) 

so that if 8r, is the proper time between the passage of successive wave- 
crests at time t x past an observer stationed at P lt then. 8/, will be the 
proper time between the passage of the wave-crests at time t t past an 
observer stationed at P g . Hence if v lt v t are the frequencies observed by 
the observers at P lf P* respectively, we have 


Yl. 

Vt 


Sr, R(tJ 
'RW 


■& 


C13 ») 


Thus from the wave point of view we have 


*'°°R" 1 .(13-9) 

where R has the value for the time t at which the observation is made. 
Hence the two ways of measuring the frequency lead to the same result, 
provided 'fee number of quanta is conserved, and provided Planck’s 
constant h does not vary. Alternatively, assuming the agreement of the 
two ways of arriving at the frequency, we have verified that the number 
of light-quanta is conserved in this type of expanding universe. 


{Issued separately January 24, 1933 .) 
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V.—Expansion and Contraction of Coal caused respectively 
by the Sorption and Discharge of Gas. By Professor 
Henry Briggs, D.Sc., Ph.D., and R. P. Sinha, B.Sc., Assoc. 
H.-W. Coll. 

(MS. received October 38, 1933 Read December 5, 1933 ) 

So far as we are aware, the only measurements that have been made of 
the linear extension of a colloidal medium due to gaseous sorption are 
those of Dr F. T. Meehan, published in 1927.* Meehan studied the 
response of charcoal to carbon dioxide at atmospheric pressure and 
different temperatures, and found it to expand almost equally along and 
across the grain when it took in the gas. No tests of this kind appear 
to have been carried out with other rigid gels or with other gases, and none 
with any gas under pressure. 

As firedamp (mainly methane) occurs in coal seams under pressure 
of several hundred pounds per square inch, and as its rate of exudation 
into mine workings is a function of that pressure and of the permeability 
of the seam, it is important as a practical problem to ascertain whether 
the permeability is increased by the shrinkage of the coal as the gas 
is being emitted, and the experiments here described were undertaken to 
elucidate this neglected aspect of adsorption. 

Materials. 

The experiments were conducted with different varieties of coal, and 
with both firedamp and carbon dioxide, over a range of pressure of from 
zero (atmospheric) to 300 lb. per square inch (gauge). The temperature 
was that of the laboratory; temperatures were noted, but, as their varia¬ 
tion above and below a mean value of 18-6° C. was insufficient to affect 
the results, they are omitted from this record. 

The firedamp was obtained, compressed in steel cylinders, from the 
Cymmer Colliery, South Wales; its composition is: methane, 96-4; 
ethane, nil; ethylene, 0*2; hydrogen, nil; carbon monoxide, 0*2; carbon 
dioxide, 0-9; nitrogen, 2-3 per cent.f The carbon dioxide was dis¬ 
charged from " J” Sparklet bulbs by means of a simple apparatus already 
described.} 

* Proe. Roy. Soc., A, vol. cxv, p. 119. 

t Explosions in Mines Committee, 6th Report, 1914, Cd. 7638, p. 4. 

X Briggs, Proe. Roy. Soe. Edtn., vol. xhv, 1934, p. 303. 
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The coals were of the following characters:— 


Description. 

Source. 

Volatile 
Matter 
per cent 

Ash 

per cent. 

Moisture 

(expelled 

at 

105° C.) 
per cent. 

Anthracite I . 

Stanllyd Vein, Blaina Colliery, 
Carmarthenshire. 

6-i 

i*5 

3.3 

Anthracite II . 

Polmaise Colliery, Stirlingshire. 

65 

'•5 

3-5 

Durain I 

Peacock Splint, Loanhead, Mid¬ 
lothian. 

44'* 

2-0 

3'3 

Durain II 

Great Seam, Easthouses Colliery, 
Midlothian. 

34'3 

4-5 

7'3 

Clarain I 

Humph Coal, Lanarkshire. 

33-3 

i-6 

8-5 

Clarain II 

Great Seam, Easthouses Colliery, 
Midlothian. 

33'8 

33 

97 

Clarain III 

Niddne and Benhar Coal Co , 
Midlothian (seam uncertain) 

4*'S 

1 0 

7-4 

Cannel . 

Kittlepurse Seam, Roslin Col¬ 
liery, Midlothian. 

39.3 

4i*S 

3'4 


The test specimens (average length, 77 mm.; average cross-section, 
19*5 mm. square) were sawn from lumps that, with two exceptions, had 
stood in the laboratory for at least a year. The exceptions were the 
Easthouses coals, which were tested two to five days after leaving 
the pit. 

In the table above, "clarain'’ is used as a convenient term indicating 
a finely-laminated intergrowth of bright and dull coal. The bright bands 
(vitrain) predominated, and “Clarain I” consisted almost altogether of 
vitrain. The clarains were intersected by cleavage planes (cleats); on 
the other hand, the specimens of anthracite, durain, and cannel were 
compact and (to the eye) homogeneous and free from cracks. 

Apparatus. 

The apparatus used to measure the expansion and contraction of the 
specimens is shown in fig. 1. The barrel, T, is a stout brass tube fitted 
with a calibrated pressure gauge, A. Gas was admitted through the 
cock, I, while a second cock, D, allowed the pressure to be released and 
facilitated the preliminary operation of flushing the apparatus to expel 
air. The prism of coal, S, was maintained under longitudinal pressure 
by means of the spring, s. Elongation or shrinkage of the coal was 
observed by aid of a microscope, M, sighted through a short piece of 
boiler-gauge tube, G, on a very fine mark at m. Suitable illumination 
r.a.s.x.— vol. un, »93*-33. >• 4 
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enabled the mark to be seen as a sharp bright line crossing a dull yellow 
background. Movements were measured by the micrometer. 

Blank experiments with dummy (metal) specimens showed that there 
was no correction to be applied to the readings in consequence of the 
mechanical stress imposed on the apparatus itself by raising the internal 
pressure to 300 lb. per square inch. 

The average uncertainty of reading affecting a single measurement 
(expansion or contraction) was ascertained to be ±0*0021 mm. 

After taking an initial reading, the usual procedure was to admit gas 
to a pressure of 300 lb., to maintain that pressure until expansion had 
apparently ceased, and to record the progress of the linear elongation by 
means of numerous- readings. Then the pressure was released and the 
ensuing contraction ascertained in like manner. 

Results. 

The experiments showed that coals expand slightly when they take 
up gas and that the process is approximately reversible. 

The chart, fig. 2, depicts the relation between time and the percentage 
elongation, gas at 300 lb. pressure being admitted in each instance at 
zero on the time scale. Treated in this way with carbon dioxide, a 
specimen of Anthracite I (for example), cut with the long axis of the prism 
parallel with the bedding, began to expand after an interval of nearly 
4 hours. The rate of expansion appreciably diminished after 46 hours 
and virtually ceased after 93 hours. The maximum recorded extension 
was 0*577 per cent. The gas was released and the pressure returned to 
atmospheric after 117*5 hours had expired. A rapid shrinkage occurring 
during the next 4 hours or bo was followed by contraction at a reduced 
rate. The experiment was brought to an end 190 hours after its com¬ 
mencement, the coal showing no further sign of shrinkage, though the 
specimen was, at that time, 0*14 per cent, greater than its original 
length. 

Unlike a specimen elongated by tension applied externally, coal 
expands in all directions when it adsorbs gas. Judging from tests on 
Clarain I, the amount of expansion varies in different directions, being 
greater across than along the bedding. To ascertain to what degree 
simple elastic compression affected the results, a durain prism was coated 
all over to retard the access of gas to the coal and then tested in the 
apparatus under 300 lb. pressure. The length slightly diminished as 
pressure was applied, the movement being of the order of that due to 
the compression of an elastic solid. Later, after the gas had had time 
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to penetrate the colloidal covering of the prism, the expansion due to 
sorption took place. The movements with which we are concerned are 
much larger in magnitude and of the opposite sign to those of simple 
elastic strain imposed by the gas pressure. Actually, the increase in 
linear dimension that was measured was the effect of sorption diminished 
by that of elastic compression. 

The coals invariably reacted less strongly to methane than to carbon 
dioxide. For instance, the behaviour of Anthracite I on firedamp was 
similar to that on CO„ but the maximum movement was only 0*195 
per cent. 

Special interest attaches to Durain I on account of the rapidity of its 
reaction, whether on CO, or on CH 4 : almost the whole of the recorded 
movement took place within two hours of the gas being admitted or 
released. 

The Easthouses coals, being freshly wrought, contained, no doubt, 
a considerable amount of adsorbed moisture, and for that reason were 
less responsive to firedamp. 

Coal adsorbs moisture with greater avidity than firedamp, and if a 
coal that is charged with gas is placed in contact with water much of the 
gas is expelled and water taken up. A wet coal seam is never gassy. It 
is known that the amount of gas a coal can adsorb at any pressure stands 
in an inverse ratio to the amount of uncombined water the coal contains; 
it may therefore be inferred that the expansion consequent upon gas 
being taken in is similarly affected by the content of free moisture. 

The expansion caused by a dry coal adsorbing moisture, either alone 
or with gas in different concentrations, has not been determined. The 
problem will be investigated in the more extended study we hope to 
make. 

A coal, even when reduced to a fine powder, takes a long time to 
become saturated with gas, and the relatively large pieces used in these tests 
cannot have been fully charged in the few days they were subjected to 
pressure. Without ruling out the possibility of further slight movement 
had the treatment under pressure been continued, there is good reason 
to believe that expansion is one of the earliest consequences of gaseous 
sorption. 

The cost of the apparatus and materials was defrayed by a grant 
from the Tait Fund for Mining Research, a fund administered by the 
Governors of the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 


{Issued separately Jammy 30, 1933.) 
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VI.— On the Graduation of Data by the Orthogonal Polynomials 
of Least Squares. By A. C. Aitken, M.A., D.Sc. 

(MS. received October 31, 1932. Revised December 3,193a. Read December 5,1933.) 
i. Introductory. 

The problem of fitting a polynomial to data by Least Squares has engaged 
the attention of many writers. The methods of approach have been 
many and various. Continued fractions, determinants, the calculus of 
finite differences and sums, the method of moments, the linear combination 
of data, the use of the orthogonal polynomials of Legendre and Tchebychef, 
these and doubtless other instruments of analysis have been pressed into 
service. At the end of the present paper is given a selective bibliography, 
which we hope on a future occasion to complete and to supplement 
by adding brief indications of the standpoint and achievement of each 
investigator. 

In the following pages we expound afresh the method of orthogonal 
polynomials, and supply a missing analogy by deriving new forms for 
these polynomials, in terms of the central and mean central factorials 
which occur, for example, in the Newton-Bessel and Newton-Stirling 
formulse of interpolation by central and mean central differences. At the 
same time, the aim of the paper being entirely practical, we introduce 
new methods of arithmetical fitting." The first method, which is essen¬ 
tially a modification of R. A. Fisher’s method, is non-symmetrical and 
involves the use of reduced descending factorial moments, easily obtained 
by successive summation, and the terminal values and differences of the 
Tchebychef polynomials used twice in a manner permitting of several 
checks. The second method is symmetrical and involves central and 
mean central factorial moments, and the central and mean central values 
and differences of the polynomials. Tables are exhibited of both central 
and mean central and terminal values and differences, in a form con¬ 
venient for use, for values of-«, the number of data, up to 25. 

The advantages attending the use of orthogonal polynomials have 
been sufficiently emphasised by earlier writers. The chief advantage is 
that if, for example, a cubic polynomial has been fitted and it is desired 
to proceed to the trying of a quartic, the work does not have to be done 
ajl over ab initio, but requires only the finding of a new coefficient, which 
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does not affect the earlier ones. In the method we adopt, it requires 
only the computation of an additional moment and the bringing into 
play of an additional column in the table which is used. Another 
advantage is that the summed squares of residuals can be computed in a 
simple manner before ever we proceed to the actual fitting, the residual 
variance being estimated according to the number of “ degrees of freedom.” 

In the present communication we consider exclusively equidistant 
and unweighted and uncorrelated data. It is proposed to follow up the 
work by a further paper communicating systematised methods dealing 
with the excluded cases of non-equidistant, weighted, and correlated data. 

2. Useful Formulae. Ordinary and Central Differences, 
Sums and Factorial Polynomials. 

In the problem of fitting polynomials to discontinuous data, the 
employment of powers of x almost invariably leads to difficulty and 
complication. On the other hand, the consistent use of the operations and 
polynomials of finite differences brings about a great simplification, not 
only in theory but in numerical application; and for this reason we have 
thought it worth while to include here for the convenience of the reader a 
brief list of the principal definitions and formulae we shall have occasion 
to use. At the end of the paper * we also give references to passages in 
standard texts and memoirs bearing on these points. 

(l) Operations. 

(i) Increasing the variable : Eu x ~u xn . 

(ii) Averaging adjacent entries : fiu x - + »*_*). 

(iii) Advancing differences : A u x « - u x . 

(iv) Central differences : 8v„ = u t4 j j. 

(v) Symbolic relations : E-i + A. 8-Ei-E'l-AE'l. /* —|(El + E“l). 

(vi) Indefinite sums : • • • +»*-* + ««-» + u m-v 

The lower limit here is arbitrary, but throughout the present paper 
it will be taken as x=o. The upper limit will usually refer to x = n, 
the final term being then but where it is necessary to distinguish 
we shall write explicitly 2 anc * 2- 

(vii) Central sums: • • • +*r~| + + 

(viii) Mean central sums : • • • +»«-* +*«-i + !*»■ 

(ix) Symbolic relations : 2“A -1 * eL "5 _1 - 
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(2) Factorial Notations and Properties. 

(x) Descending factorials: - x(x -1)(* - a) . . . (x - r +1). 

(xi) Reduced descending factorials: x (r) 1. 

(xii) Properties: dx^x^. 2*<"-*‘ f+1 V(r+1). 

2*w"*if+U' 

(xiii) Central* factorials: *M-(x+Jr-r) ,rt . 

Examples: x^-(x*-. . . (x*-r-J*). 

. . . (**-J*). 

(xiv) Mean central factorials : /wcW —*—xl r-1 l +1 . 

Examples: *W +1 - x(x* - J)(x*<**- 

-**(*»-!)(*«-4) 

(xv) Reduced central factorials : -*W/rl, etc. 

(xvi) Properties: -rx<" l l 8* w &r< , - 1 H l -r*{ , - , > + i. 

The polynomials that occur in the Newton-Stirling and the Newton- 
Bessel formula: of interpolation are instances of central and mean central 
factorials alternately. 

(3) Operations on a Product. 

(xvii) Advancing difference : -o e A« s + «, +1 Ao,. 

(xviii) Central difference : 8(*,t/,) +(iuj^v„. 

(xix) Summation “ by parts ” : 

Zc^.) - ^^-sZ 1 *'.+a*„-s2>. -.... 

(xx) Alternative form : 2 “ (u H v n - u 0 v q) - 2 

(4) Identities tn Factorial Polynomials. 

(xxi) (x + m)M-x™+r*p-»m+r^-"n™ + . . . +w‘ r >. 

(xxii) (x + «), r) -x, r) +* tr _ 1) « +x (r _ t) m (l) + . . . + «< r >. 

<xxiii) (x-my'>-xM-r*P-»m+r a ^»(m + i) m - ■ • ■ +(-) r (m+r-x)««. 
(xxiv) (*-»»),,,- x M -x ir _ v m +*<,_,)(»»+ . . . +(-»*+'-i)<r>- 

The above give various forms of Vandermonde’s familiar algebraic 
identity, and may also be regarded as simple cases of the Gregory-Newton 
* We would have used the notation *W for this, but Steffensen has adopted that 
notation for what be defines 4s a central factorial, but what we should prefer to regard 
as a mean central factorial. Reference A (5). 
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formula of interpolation. In central factorials there are less faiftiliar 
identities of the following type, e.g .:— 

(xxv) x* - - i) - (sr* - i). 

(xxvi) (**-? + - q-f) -x*(x* -1) - i(q* - -1) + (q* - J)(y* - |) 

_ »(*• -!) - »(*• - !)(** - i)+fV - x). 

(xxvil) (x *-q + !*)(**-y*)(x* -q-1*) 

-*■(*•- *)(** “4) ~3(f* * xW - i) + MV - !)(*• -1) -?V - i)(?*-4) 
- (*■ - »(** - !)(*“ - V) - 3(f* -!)(**- »(*• -l)+3(^- *)<*• - IK* 1 -1) 

-V-W-W-V). 

and similarly for higher orders. 

The expressions on either side here are symmetrical, or else alter¬ 
nating, in x x and q*. The identities are special cases of Newton’s divided 
difference formula of interpolation as applied to the quasi-central 
factorial on the left. For example, the last of the identities which we 
have just written might be rendered, in the customary notation for divided 
differences, as 

/<#•)-/«>+ <#“-♦>/<*» *> + <7*-IX? 1 -*)/<*, i> V)+ • • • . 
where q* is regarded as the variable. That the numerical coefficients 
on the right of the identities must be binomial coefficients is seen at once 
by comparison with the limiting case (x t -q r ) r ; indeed, the present 
identities bear to this limiting case exactly the relation which Vander¬ 
monde’s identity for factorials bears to the ordinary binomial expansion. 

We Bhall find that these expansions in central factorials enable a 
perfect analogy to be set up between the Tchebychef polynomials in 
central form and the Legendre polynomials. 

3. The Orthogonal Polynomials of Tchebychef. 

With a view to the convenient use of indefinite summation the n 
equidistant data will be denoted by u 0 , u lt The problem is 

to fit to these data a polynomial U(* ; n) of degree k < n -1 by the 
principle of Least Squares. Unless otherwise specified, the degree and 
the number of data will be understood to be A and n, and we shall write 
the polynomial briefly as U(x),*or U„. If then 

(1) . . \J(x)-a 0 + a l T i (x) + a t T t (x)+ . . . +a t T t (*), 

the basic polynomials Tfx ; n) = T r (x) a T r being chosen later to satisfy 
suitable conditions, we have to minimise 

<») • • S'-^-Oo-W*)- • • • -«*T*(*)}«. 

Great advantage will be secured if in this summation all product 
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sums such as 2 TrT, vanish for r + s. Hence, we impose on the poly¬ 
nomials T r the orthogonal relations 

(3) • • • 2^+0, 2 T rT.-e, '>.f, 

or, what amounts to the same thing, 

(4) • • 2>r(*)T f (*) + o, 

where <f>fx) is an arbitrary polynomial of degree *. Then the orthogonal 
relations (3), together with the minimal conditions, 

(5) ■ • - 8 ^- 0 , i, 

yield 

(6) • ■ • «,Z T r*-2 w - T r(*)-2* T » 

from which the coefficients a r in the graduating polynomial U* may be 
found, as soon as we have determined the form and properties of the 
polynomials Tfx). At the same time, substitution of the relation (3) 
in (2) gives for the minimal value of S* the expression 

(7) • • S • ■ - AT**), 

or equally well, by (6), 

(8) . . . . . -a t 2> T » 

a useful formula by means of which, side by side with the computation of 
each a r from (6), we may also compute a r ^uV T and, by subtracting the 
results progressively from evaluate S* as we go along. 

We proceed to determine the polynomials T r (*) In (4) we shall 
choose ) as (*+1)(* + 2) • . (x+s)/t \—that is, (x+s) (tl . Then, 

applying the formula, § 2 (xix), for repeated summation by parts we obtain, 
using also § 2 (xii), the r +1 relations 

(9) (« + ^-l),.,ZTr-(« + X-a)u-l»Z lT r + . • • +<-)'2’ +lT r-0 l 

s -o, 1, . . . , r— 1, +0, r — r. 

Taking these in order, j=o, 1, . . . , r- 1, we see that we must have 

(to) . 2 T r <*)-0, 2*T t (*)-0__ Z'TrW-O, ' > O, 

and so, for s—r, 

(II) .... 2 T rV)-(~)^Z f+lT r(*). 

Hence, if we denote for a moment 2 r TrOO b y G tr (*), it follows from 

(10) that 


Tfxy-VG^x), 
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where G ir (x) is such that it itself and its first r - 1 advancing differences 
vanish together at the lower limit x=o, and hence also at the upper, 

x—n. Hence, G, r (#) must itself vanish for x=o, 1,2 .r-i, and 

also for x=n, n + 1, n + 2, .... u+r-i. Thus we obtain the 2 r 
linear factors of G tr (x), and, fixing the numerical coefficient by a con¬ 
vention to be explained in a moment, we have now 
(xa) .... TXx) » (x - »)(,)}, 

a formula which is the analogue of Rodrigues’ formula for the Legendre 
polynomials, 

(13) .... P r<*)-(0(**-l)7(H) f . 

To obtain the explicit form of T r (x) wc express (x - ») (r ) in terms of 
(x-r) (r) , (x -r)(,-j), and so on by means of § 2 (xxivj, substitute in (12) 
and perform A r . The final result is 

(14) T^x) - (ar)^,) - (af - i) w (* - r)x ( r-D + (ar - a) w (* - r + i)< t >*(r-*) 

- • ■ • + (-)'(*-Oio- 

From this formula the expression for any difference AT r (x) can be 
written down at once by putting x (i - t) for each x lt ). Again, since the 
formula (14) is simply a Gregory-Newton formula, the coefficients of 
I. X, x (l ), .... *(,), . . . are simply the terminal values and differences 

T f (o), AT f (o), A*T f (o).A*T r (o), .... This simple remark is of 

great computational value (§ 5, infra). 

We may also note the useful fact that the numerical coefficients, apart 
from the factorial in », of x (l) in (14) are the same as occur in the Legendre 
polynomial of degree r taken for the range (o, n) of integration, namely, 

? r(x)^(£j{x(x-n)mr\)\ 

There are various recurrence relations between the polynomials T r (x) 
and a difference equation of the second order resembling the differential 
equation satisfied by the Legendre polynomials, but these properties, 
which can be established by following the standard procedure for the 
Legendre polynomials, lie apart from our purpose. 

In regard to the choice of numerical coefficient in (14), at least four 
conventions* already exist, but the one that we have adopted gives 
smaller values for r > 3 than any of them, values which, moreover, are 
integers if x is an integer, since T,(ar) appears as an r** difference of pro¬ 
ducts of binomial coefficients. 

* Adopted by Tchebychef, Fisher, Jordan, Chotimsky, and Allan. References B (i), 
(a), (6), (11), (.8). 
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It is necessary next to derive an expression for 2T f ', in order to 
compute a, by means of (6). With the convention adopted, (n) gives 

(15) • • "( - > r ^ip 2 {*<«■>• (*-*>«•>}• 

Applying summation by parts to this, in the form § 2 (xx), and 
observing that at each step one or other of the factors m the partial 
integrate vanishes at ar=o, or at x=n, we obtain after r steps, 

2 TO - (- 

- - * + ')<»+!>][ if < ») 

(16) . . . -»(»*-1)(»*-4) . . . («*-r*)/{(ar + i).(ri)*}, 

which is the desired result. 


4. Tables of the Terminal Values and Differences of Tfx), 
with Values of 2 T r*- 

The tables below, which are of great use in practice, were computed 
by special devices based on (14) and (16) of the preceding section. The 
values of T f (o), AT r (o), A*T r (o), . . . are entered in the rows of a 
triangular scheme, which will be understood from the illustrative example 
given below, the values of 2,T r * being entered at the feet of the appro¬ 
priate columns. It will be shown in the next section how such a triangular 
scheme of coefficients, for a given n, may be used twice upon the factorial 
moments of «<, first by columns and then by rows, yielding with ease, 
at the first stage, the coefficients a t of the orthogonal expansion U„ from 
which the residual variance may be calculated; and at the second stage the 
terminal values U(o) and their differences, from which all the graduated 
values may be built up. The same table serves whatever the degree of 
the polynomial fitted. 

Specimen Table, *=7. 



^T* 7 na 


756 2400 3850 


3024 
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A table such as the above, besides being a practical aid to computation, 
as will be seen in the next section, provides information such as the 
following:— 

T,(o) “ - ao » a *T 4 (o) ■» -105, etc. 

T a (*;7) “ 2ox w - 4ox (l , + 4 ok - 20, 

ATi(.r;7)-2aC(,)-4&*+4o, etc., etc. 

The values of ^.T, 1 were computed by the writer in two ways, first 
in succession by unit increases in «, keeping r constant, then by unit 
increases in r, keeping n constant; finally, the last set of values, for n = 2$, 
was checked by § 3 (16). The triangular part of any table is easily 
constructed by the aid of tables of binomial coefficients. Thus for n = 7 
we juxtapose portions of two Pascal triangles of binomial coefficients, 



the first being fixed, the second depending on «, and we multiply corre¬ 
sponding elements. The second triangle consists simply of the binomial 
coefficients of orders n- I, n- 2 , . . . , arranged by rows in the manner 
shown. 

To save space in the tables below, we have omitted superscriptions, 
the specimen table above serving for elucidation. Also, to cope with 
large numbers, as 2,T f * increases with n and r, we write, e.g., 629028“ 
to indicate a certain number of nine digits (it is actually 629028288) cut 
down for our purpose to six significant digits. 



7 112 756 2400 3850 3024 8 168 1512 6600 15400 19656 
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sg. nmio . 



g 340 377a 15840 50050 91738 10 330 4753 34330 140140 343980 



»“>I5. » = i6. 


I -14 91 

-364 

1001 

-3003 I -I5 

105 

-455 

*365 

-3003 

a -39 


-1430 

4390 3 

- 42 

364 

1830 

6006 

6 

— 120 

990 


6 

-130 

1170 

-6006 


30 

- 3 »S 

3080 


30 

- 430 

3696 



70 

- 1360 



70 

-1386 




353 




353 


15 113037138636480 646646" 433359" 16 1360 51408 100776" 117573" 888844" 


*-17. * = 18. 



17 1633 69768 155040" 305751 "i 77769" 18 1938 93034 333560" 348194" 340734" 
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*“19- *«ao. 



ai. *=22. 


1 -20 190 -II40 4845 -I5504 

2-57 684 -4845 23256 

6-180 2295 -17136 

20 - 595 7616 

70 - 2016 
252 


1 -21 210 -1330 5985 -20349 

2-60 760 -5700 29070 

6-190 2565 -20349 

20 - 630 8568 

70 - 2142 
*5* 

21 3080 201894 692208'* 143008" 194699"* 

« = *3- 

22 3542 255024 961400" 2187185" 328555"* 

* = 24. 

1 -22 231 -1540 7315 -26334 

2-63 840 -6650 35910 


» *3 *53 - *77* 8855 -33649 


2-66 924 -7700 43890 

6 - 200 2850 -23940 

20 - 665 9576 

70 - 2268 
252 


6 - 210 3150 -27930 

20 - 700 10640 

70 - 2394 

252 


23 4048318780 131560" 328078" 541149"* 24 4600394680 177606'*483483" 871852'" 


1 - 24 276 

2 - 69 

6 

-2024 

- 220 

20 

10626 

- 8855 
3465 

- 735 

70 

-42504 

53130 

-3*340 

11760 

- *5*o 
*5* 

25 5200 484380 

236808** 

701050" 

137661" 1 

Exact Values or 

2 TV for 

«= 11, 12, 

.... 25. 

0 . 1. 2. 

3. 

4 - 



3080 

354 * 

4048 

4600 

5 *oo 


18018 

26208 

37128 

5«4 o 8 

69768 

930*4 

122094 

158004 

201894 

;?es 


68640 

128700 

228800 

388960 

636480 

1007760 

1550400 

2325600 

3410880 

4903140 


9614000 

13156000 

17760600 

23680800 


1701700 

3403400 

6466460 

H757200 

20575100 

34819400 

57203300 

91525280 

143008250 

218718500 

328077750 

483483000 

701050350 


1100736 

k:si 


1123264800 

1946992320 

3*85549540 

5411493360 

8718517080 

13766079600 


2 t,„. 
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5. Numerical Process of Graduation by Use of Factorial 
Moments with the Triangle of Coefficients. 

Let #f( r ) denote the r 1 * “reduced factorial moment'’ of u K , that is, 

(i). 

Substituting in § 2 (6) the values of the Tchebychef polynomials as given 
by § 3 (14), and summing, we derive at once 

(a) a T 2, T r* - (2')<r>«<,) - (ar - - r)m w _^+(ar - a), r) (« - r + 

- . . . +(-) r (»-l)<r)«(»). 

In particular, for the first few values of r, 

(3) » a 0“»*(0). 

«i2 T i*--(*-*)*•» +2W (i). 

-*)(«>«(#) -3(* -2 )»*<i» 

"aZ' 1 ’**0(a)«(o) +4(* “ 2 )<*>«<i> - ~ 3)»*<i) + 2 °**<a>- 

Now the set of coefficients in triangular array used here upon the 
factorial moments consists of the coefficients of x w in the Tchebychef 
polynomials; and these, by the remark we made in respect of § 3 (14), 
are also the terminal values and differences of the polynomials, which we 
must use upon the a t , when found, in order to obtain U 0 , AU B , A*Uo, .... 
by means of 

(4) • U 0 -a 0 + a 1 T,(o)+ a»T,(o)+ «,T,(o) + . . . , 


AU 0 - 

fliAT^o) +« l AT l (o) + a s AT,(o) + . . . 

. , 

A*U 0 - 

0 l A*T|(o) +tfjA*T 8 (o) + . . 

. , 

A*U 0 - 

a*A*T,(o) + . . 

. , etc. 


It is seen therefore that the triangle of coefficients of the m l{ > on the right 
side of (3) above is just the triangle of coefficients of the a t on the right of 

(4) , with rows and columns interchanged. Hence, the practical work of 
graduation falls into four easy steps; (i) to compute by repeated summation 
the reduced factorial moments of *<; (ii) to combine these according to 
multipliers in the columns of our tables of § 4, thus obtaining the a <, 
which we enter at the heads of columns; (iii) to combine these a t according 
to the multipliers in the rows of the same table, thus obtaining U#, AU* 
A*U t) . . . , from which (iv) the other graduated values U 1( U t , .... 
U„-i can be built up by summation. 

A useful check is afforded by a symmetrical or alternating property 
of T^) and its differences, namely, 

(5) . A'T^*) - (- ) r+ *A*T f (« -x-s-i). 

This property, which implies that the Tchebychef polynomials and their 
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differences have symmetrical numerical values about the central value 
of x, namely x — i(» - 1), is an immediate consequence of § 6 (2), infra] 
it is also almost intuitive, from the consideration that graduation of an 
arbitrary set of data in reversed order ought to yield identical results. 
In virtue of it we find 

(6) . . U,_ 1 -a 0 -a 1 T 1 (o)+ a t Tfo) - a»T # (o)+ . 

^iAT^o) -<» t AT t (o) +o,AT 1 (o) - .... 


which shows that, instead of calculating U 0) AU„, A’Uj, ... at stage 
(iii) of the computation, we might, by reading all the entries in our tables 
with positive stgn, have computed the remote terminal values and differ¬ 
ences U,,-!, AU.-i, A*U n _,. It is well in any case to compute 

one of these, U,,^, as a check. 

While engaged in computing the a t at stage (ii), we shall also compute 
the residual variance thus. The numerator of the expression for a { 
being uT { , we may multiply the a 0 when found, into this numerator 
once again, thus obtaining a<2,«T,, and these, by § 3 (8), are the 
quantities which, subtracted one at a time from B ive the pro¬ 

gressive values of S*. Dividing S* by n-i-t, the number of remaining 
degrees of freedom,* we estimate the mean individual squared error, or 
variance, of residuals, and thus decide whether or not it is necessary to 
take another moment and another column of the table, in order to compute 
the for the next higher polynomial. 

As for the factorial moments, it is well known (A 3 and A 5) that these 
can be obtained by successive summation of the u ( in columns, summing 
from the last value u n - l upwards and, at each stage after the first, 
discarding the htghest item , as illustrated in the numerical example 
which will now follow. 

Example- «=10. 


3 

4 

I 

l 

9 


111 

133 

137 

”5 


£=«(,) £'=»»,„ £*“*»(,»• S****,,,. S‘=w,„. **. 


St 

36s 


44** 

3679 

2986 

3340 


13140 

9461 
6475 
4135 
3393 
1194 
472 
1 *5 


34344 

us 

» 

587 


3309 

3401 

3704 

4761 

13321 

13139 

16139 

13235 


£=70768 


* According to precepts well established and justified. Cf. B 6 (a), (b), (c). 
P.R.S.K.—VOL. UII, 1933-33. PAST I. 5 
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The triangular table of coefficients for « = io is then brought into 
use, and the computation is arranged around the sides of it as follows:— 



75- 6-285. 

-0*0101. 

-0-1100. 

-(>•07642 

U t . 

AU». 

A'U*. 

A'U*. 

A*U,. 

750 

I -9 

36 

- 84 

126 

17-68 





1 441a 

2 

-24 

112 

-280 


21-89 




m 13140 


6 

- 70 

3*5 



-16-43 

13-85 


1 >4244 



20 

-210 





29747 




70 





-5-35 


10' 330 

4732 

34320 

I4OI4O 

! U,-112-3. 





Thus, e.g. t 

**-(750x36-4412 X 34 + i 3 i 4 ox 6 )/ 4753 - “T~- -o-oioio. 


A*U 0 - -o-oioi x6-o-noo x(- 70) -0-07642 X3is = -16-43. 

U*-75 x 1 + 6-285 x9-o-oioi x 36-0-1100x84-0-07642 x 126-112-3. 
While engaged upon the we estimate the residual variance thus:— 



a,E*T ( Ex'=70768. 

S'. 

S'/(»-»■-!). 

a,=750/10=75- „ 

750x75 =56250 

2074x6285 »13035 

-48 x -0-0101 = 0 

1 45*8 

1613 

a, *2074/330=6 285 

-48/4752*1 -0-01010. 

1483 

185 

212 

-3776/343*0=-0-H00. 

-3776 x-o-uoo =. 415 
-10710 x -00764= 818 

1 

178 

a, =-10710/140140=-0-07642. | 

350 

50 


The above brings out the fact that, when the loss of independence of 
parameters due to using moments of the data is put in terms of degrees 
of freedom, the parabola of fit is actually inferior * to the straight line, 
while the cubic polynomial is not much better. The quartic polynomial 
shows a marked reduction. 

From the terminal values and differences we may build up a difference 
table in the ordinary way and arrive at the graduation:— 

x. 0 1 2. 3 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. E. 

» 17 40 47 49 52 69 hi 123 127 115 75® 

U 177 39-6 45-0 47 9 56-7 74'6 99-3 «*3-4 133 9 112-5 75°^ 

U -u 0-7 0-4 2-0 I-I 47 5-6 II-7 0-4 69 2-j R* 

o-j 0*2 4-0 1-2 22*1 31-4 136-9 0-2 47-6 63 250-4 

Three checks corroborate the results. In the first place, the other 
terminal value 112-5 agrees well with the value 112-3 computed by means 
of the tables; then again, the sums of observed and computed values are in 
good agreement; while the value of R\ 250, is also in excellent agreement 
with the other computation. The work of graduation is thus complete. 

* This example was constructed from a curve with inflexions, in order to bring out 
such a feature; but the fact that the reduction in S' produced by the parabolic term 
«,T, is almost zero was an unanticipated accident. 
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6 . Central Formula and Methods. 

The formulae for the Tchebychef polynomials assume a more compact 
shape when the data are referred to a central origin and when central 
or mean central factorial polynomials are used. It is convenient here, 
though by no means indispensable, to make a distinction between the 
cases when n is even and when * is odd, just as is done in the theory of 
central polynomial interpolation, and the results will be expressed in 
two different forms, one involving the factorials which appear in the 
Newton-Bessel, the other the factorials which appear in the Newton- 
Stirling interpolation formula. 

We take the defining formula § 3 (12) in the shape 

alter the origin to the centre of the data by taking a new x such that 
* = £-$(»-l), and at the same time translate ordinary into central 
differences by means of the relation Au x =Su x+i . Thus, adopting the 
notation "Tfx) for the centralised Tchebychef polynomials, and putting 
n= 2 q, we derive readily 

w 

which is a more convincing analogue of Rodrigues’s formula when the 
latter is put in the shape 

(3) • ■ • P/*)-(£)V-* W) * 

Now, expressing the operand on the right of (2) by means of the 
central factorial identities of § 2 (xxvii), and applying central differencing 
to the results, using § 2 (xvi), we derive the following formulae, which 
have been placed opposite to the expressions for the Legendre polynomials 
for the range (-q, q) by way of comparison. The general result can 
easily be inferred, and written, if desired, in terms of reduced central 
and mean central factorials:— 

(i) <») 

Legen for{-g n qT ,alS Cmt "* Tchebychef Polynomials. 

(4) 1. *• 


<M5*/al -f*. 
ao**/3l - 

70X*/4! - 5?***/ a 1 + fa *. 


6**/a I-<*■-*), 
or 6(** - J)/a l - (7* - 1). 
aac(x* - 0/3 I - s(f*- !)*, 
or 2oxix t -^)lil-t(q t -i)x. 

7 ar*(x* - i)/ 4 l - 5 (f* - t)*V» 1 + W - kW - 1 ), or 
70(*« - J)(*» -f)/ 4 l- 5 (y*-4>(** + !(?*-!)(?*-4), 
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and so on,* the numerical coefficients being readily found from Rodrigues’s 
formula. We also note that 

(5) • fsmW-o, • • • (f*-rT)/(H)*, 

and more generally that since the polynomials are, as they stand, in the 
shape of Newton-Stirling or Newton-Bessel formulae, their central or 
mean central values and differences at the centre x=o are simply (cf. the 
remark on § 3 (14)) the coefficients of the central and mean centralfactorials 
in x which appear in the polynomials in (4) (ii) above. This fact enables 
us, as before, to construct triangular tables conveying double information, 
and capable, if we use the appropriate centralfactorial moments, of serving 
a similar practical purpose. These tables, depending as they do on 
purely even or purely odd functions, will have zeros in alternate places, 
and so will have effectively only about half the number of entries in the 
former tables, which makes for speed. 

There are recurrence relations and a central difference equation of 
the second order comparable as before with the differential equation of 
the Legendre polynomials, but these do not serve us here. They are 
easy to obtain, and not remarkably interesting. 


7. Tables of Central Values and Differences of the 
Tchebychef Polynomials, with Values of ]£T r *. 
Specimen Tables, »=7 and »=8. 



0. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

xT 

0. 1. 2. 3. 4. s- 

t(0) 

1 . -u . 30 

/if(0) 

» • -15 • 45 


2 - 20 30 

df(o) 

* • -30 . 90 


6 - 50 


6 . -60 

/«J*f(o) 

*° • -84 

d*f(o) 

20 . -168 

''■ 4 t(o) 

70 

/i<5*T(o) 

70 

T(o) 

25* 


25a 


7 112 756 2400 3850 3024 

Zt r . 

8 168 1512 6600 15400 19656 


For example, 

/*8*T,(o; 7) - - 84, 8*t,(o; 8) - - 50, etc. 

T«(*; 7 ) - 7 °**(** - 1 )/ 4 > - So**/* 1 + 30 , 

t,(x; 8) - 7ot** - $)(** - f)/41 - 6o<** - J)/a! + 45, etc. 

The computation of the triangular portion of the tables (the values 
* The expressions in central, not mean central factorials, were found in a different 
manner by Miss F E. Allan, and more recently by P. Lorenz. References B, 1, 6 (c), 
and 12. 
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of being as before, § 3 (16)) was carried out by preparing a fixed 

triangle from the coefficients in the Legendre polynomials, together with 
a varying triangle, depending on q, of the numerical values of the quasi¬ 
central factorials which appear in the centred Tchebychef polynomials, 
and multiplying corresponding elements of these. Thus for graduation 
as far as the quintic case one uses 



according as n — 2 q is even or odd. 

For any special value of n such tables as these may be computed with 
ease and rapidity. 




7 111 756 *400 3850 30*4 8 168 151* 6600 15400 19656 


1* =9. *«=io 



9 240 277* 15840 50050 91728 10 330 4752 343*0 140140 343980 
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ii 440 7722 68640 3S«>3S 0 IIoo74 l, 12 57a iaoia 138700 800800 311875'' 


*=13. 


*-14. 


i . -42 . 4a° • i . 

2 -80 720 2 

6 . - 200 

20 -504 

70 

252 

-48 

6 

-96 

20 

54° 

. 1080 

-225 

-630 

70 

253 

13 728 18018 228800 170170" 801965" 14 910 

26208 388960 340340" 190467" 

* = I5 


n=*i6. 


1 . -56 . 756 - 1 

2 . -108 . 1350 2 

6 - 270 

20 . - 700 

70 

25a 

-63 

6 

-126 

30 

945 ■ 

1890 

-3°o . 

-840 

70 

252 

15 1120 37128 636480 646646" 423259" 16 1360 

51408 

100776" 117572" 888844" 


* = 17. 


» = i8. 

1 . -72 

2 . 6 -14° 

20 

1260 

-350 

70 

1 - 80 . 1540 

2310 2 . -160 3080 

6 . -385 

-924 20 -1078 

70 

252 253 

17 1632 69768 155040" 

205751" 

177769" 18 1938 93024 232560" 348194" 340724" 



19 2380 122094 341088" 572033" 629028" 


20 2660 158004 490314" 9x5353" 1123365" 
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*=ai. *=aa. 


1 . -110 . 

2970 



I . -120 

3510 


2 -ai6 


S6l6 


2 -240 

7020 

6 

-540 

-1456 


6 

-58s 


20 



20 

- 1638 


70 

252 



70 

252 

21 3080 201894 692208“ 

143008“ 

,94699“* 

22 354a 255024 961400“ 

187185' 

32855s' 1 * 

«=23. 



#=24 



I . -132 

4*90 

8190 


1 . -143 

5005 


2 . -260 



2 . -286 

10010 

6 

-650 



6 

-700 


20 


-1764 


20 


-i960 


70 

252 



70 

252 


23 4048 318780 131560“ 338078“ 541149"° 24 4600 394&8o 177606" 483483“ 8718521“ 

_ 


1 . -156 


6006 


2 

-308 


11550 

6 


-770 




70 

— 2100 

252 


25 5200 484380 236808“ 701050“ 137661 111 

8 . Numerical Use of Central Factorial Moments. 

The reduced central factorial moments will be defined as follows: 
If the number of data is even, we multiply each datum «» by the corre¬ 
sponding value of the reduced central or mean central factorial poly¬ 
nomial of appropriate degree which appears in the Newton-Bessel 
formula, and sum over all values. Thus the values of x are here ±J, 
+ 4 , ± 4 , . . . , etc. On the other hand, if the number of data is odd, 
we shall use the values of the polynomials of the Newton-Stirling formula, 
the values of x then being o, ±1, ±2, ... . The resulting reduced 
central or mean central factorial moments, which we shall denote by 
and are readily obtained by processes of repeated 

summation from the outer termini towards the centre, in a way which 
will be clear from the illustrative example, p. 72. 

By using § 3 (6) with the central expressions for the polynomials of 
§ 6 (4), we derive 

(i) nat-M{ 0 y, 

“ ” & ~ i) m {oy + 6w {»}'> 

«*Z^«*" “ *<f“ ” f )*{i} + 

««Z fy-K?*- 5 <f* -!)»*{»>' + 1 om w , 
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and so on, or with the other set of quaai-factorial coefficients in q (loo. cit.), 
central and mean central moments being then interchanged, according 
as n is odd or even. (The distinction is not very vital in numerical 
practice, when the tables arc used and the summational process is well 
understood.) Thus, using (i) above, we can compute the coefficients at 
from the central moments by employing the entries in the columns of the 
tables of § 7, and at the same time can estimate S* step by step as before, 
the work taking about half the time * that it did by the earlier method. 

This being done, we may next use the rows of the table upon the 
values a t , obtaining pU 0 or U 0 , 8U 0 or /n8U„, and so on, as the case may 
be. To complete the calculation it is very convenient to break up U« 
into an even function V* and an odd function W«, with the obvious 
consequences that the values of U 0 , or /*U 0 , and its central differences of 
even order are the same as those of V 0 , or /iV 0 ; while the central differ¬ 
ences of odd order are the same as those of W 0 , or \l W 0 . The symmetry 
or alternation of even and odd functions and their differences about the 
central origin then enables us to complete the solution in a vejy simple 
manner. **' 

For a first example we shall take the same data as in § 5. 


*. 

H. 

i 


£*. 

Ait*. 


u*. 

-f 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

289 

-t 

40 

57 

74 

91 

108 

i*5 

1600 

-* 

47 

104 

178 

269 

377 

(677) 

502 

2209 

-* 

49 

153 

,33« * 
(433-5) 

600 


2401 


■1 

5* 

20s 





*704 

* 

69 

545 

(U70-5) 




4761' 

I 

in 

476 

1198 

*39* 

(*977) 

1781 


12321 

* 

123 

365 

722 

1194 

2483 

I5i*9 

16129 


1*7 

24a 

357 

47* 

587 

702 

i 

"5 

”5 

115 

115 

»5 

115 

13**5 


750 






70768 

Hence, 









»*{o}- 75 °i 1470'S-433-5-1037, w {l j-2392+600-2992, 

«{»}'-*977 -677 -*300, w {4} -2483+ 502-2985. 

(Note .—The summations are from the outer values to the centre. The bracketed 
entries, obtained by taking only half oi the last item m the preceding column, are mean 
central factorial moments ; cf. g 2 (vii) and (viii).] 

# Unless one possesses a very efficient machine for ordinary repeated summation. 
By either mode of summation, ordinary or central, it is easy on a machine with a capacious 
register to sum two columns at once, and thus save the time and trouble of copying 
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Bringing into play the table of § 7 for *= 10 and building around it as 
before, we obtain:— 



75- 6"*8j. 

-O-OIOI. -O-IIOO. 

-0-07642 

t > v .. 

aw. 

a*w,. /<a*v,. 

. 750 

1 1037 

m 2992 

1 SS 

2 

-24 

‘6 

-48 

30 

126 

-10s 

70 

65-61 

17-85 

7-96 

-2-20 

-5-35 

2t- 

10 330 

475* 

343*0 

140140 





The details of the computation are precisely similar to those described 
earlier in § 5. We obtain, with less trouble, the same values of the a h 
and can estimate S 1 in the same way. 

Finally, using properties of odd and even functions, we build the 
following two half-tables of differences of V and W:— 


* 

V 

av. 



0 

i 

6561 

7-96 

1 

73-57 


* 

8414 

10-57 

248 

i 

86-62 

64-96 

-21-66 



3»v. <5*V. 


7-9<S 
2-61 
- S-09 

-24-14 


- 535 
-10-70 
-1605 


~5 35 
-5 35 


W. 

(-8 93) 
8-93 
25-68 
39 13 
47-08 
47 33 


<VW. 

178S 

16-75 
13-45 
7 95 
0-25 


6*W. 

(I'M) 

-1-10 


<5*W. 
-2 20 


-3-30 

- 5-50 

-7.70 


- 2-20 
- 2-20 


whence, taking finally the sum and the difference of corresponding V’s 
and W’8, we derive the graduated values U:— 

*. -I* ~b ~b -I ~i *■ f- 1 i- I- 2, 

U 17-6 39-5 450 47-9 5® 7 74 5 99*3 i*33 *33'7 n*-3 749-8 

in good agreement with the results found in § 5. 

By adopting central methods we have renounced the check upon 
remote terminal values. Other checks, not quite so simple, can easily 
be devised, however; and we still have the checks upon the sum, and 
upon S*. 

To illustrate the case of an odd number of data, the procedure 
being slightly different, we shall modify our earlier example. If, using 
the difference table of the example in § 5, or the two given above, we 
extrapolate an eleventh value for U, we obtain approximately *he value 
35. Supposing then that we annex this value to the ungraduated data 
and proceed to graduate, we ought to reproduce this value 35, while 
obtaining for the rest the same graduated values as before. 



ft*. 

289 

1600 
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t*. 4*. 

17 17 

108 125 

377 Sot 

(990-5) 


*. 

a. 

ft. 

£*. 

ft*. 

-5 

17 

17 

17 

17 

-4 

40 

57 

74 

91 

-3 

47 

104 

178 

269 

-2 

49 

153 

331 

600 

-1 

S* 

fm— 

205 

(*39-S) 

536 

(868) 


2209 
2401 
2704 
— 476 i 
12321 
15129 
16129 

13*25 

1225 


Hence, 

«{o}'- 785 . 1373 - 536 - 837 , «{,}'-2 230-5+ 868-3098-5, 

«. {g ,-2 4 8x - 977 - 1504 , *467*5 + 990-5 - 3458 . 

Taking the table for n— 11 and building around it, we have 


71-36. 3805. 

-0-642* 

-0-2446. 

-007672. 

V,. /idW 0 . 

d*V 0 . /id*W,. d*V,. 

, l 85 

1 837 
" 3098 5 

1 >504 
3458 

2 

-30 

6 

-56 

20 

210 

-140 

70 

7451 

21-31 

6-89- 

-4-89 

-5 37 


11 440 

7722 

68640 

350350 




(The value* of S* will be found to be 15973, 9604, 6419, 2312, and, for the quartlc, 250, 
the la*t being the tame a* before.) 


The two half-tables of differences for V and W are then as follows:— 


3 

4 

5 


V. 

74- 51 
7795 
85 59 
89-37 

75- 86 
26-26 


.iV. 

(- 3-44) 
3-44 
7-64 
3-78 

-13-51 

- 49-60 


d»V. 
6-89 
4*20 
- 3-86 


-36-09 


d*V. 

( 2-69) 
- 2-69 


-13-43 
-18-80 


W. 

o 

21-31 

3773 

44-37 

36-34 

8-75 


<5W. 

21-31 
16-42 
6-64 
- 8-03 


d*W. 


- 4-89 

- 9-7,8 

-1467 
-19-56 


-489 

-4-89 

-489 

-4-89 


-27-59 
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whence, by taking the sum and the difference of corresponding V’s and 
W’s, we derive the U’s as before. 

x. -5. -4. -3. -a. -1 o. 1 a 3. 4. 3. £. 

U 17-5 39*5 45*o 47*9 J6‘6 745 993 123-3 133 7 35 ° 784*5 

It appears from the above example that the difference of procedure 
between the cases of an odd and an even number of data is in practice 
of very slight importance. 

These methods, both non-symmetrical and central, depending as 
they do on summations combined with a few multiplications, are simple 
and well adapted to computation by the aid of calculating machines. 

9. Connexion with the Determinantal Method 
It will be shown in this section that the determinantal approach by 
way of moments, provided that factorial moments and sums are used 
instead of the ordinary power moments and sums usually employed here, 
leads directly to the Tchebychef polynomials 
Let T f (ar) be assumed to have the form 

(1) T Ax)-e t +e l x+ej*”+. . . +e f x if >, 

and let the orthogonal conditions be taken in a form like that already 
used in § 3, namely, 

(2) . . 2 >+i)<«>T,(*)-o, s—o t 1, a, • • . , r — 1. 

Substituting (l) in this and carrying out the summations according 

to the properties of factorial polynomials, § 2 (xn), we obtain r homo¬ 
geneous linear equations in the r+i unknowns c iy the array of coefficients 
being the r-by-(r + 1) array, 

(3) . r H<» H<»_ H< r+1) " 

* a 3 

(«+l)<»> (« + !)»» (n + !)<«> + 

a 3 4 r+2 

M- (» + a)<»> (» + *)<« (» + a)<« _(« + *)»«• 

3 4 5 *’+3 

(«+r-i) (r) (» + r- i) l>r) 

r ‘ sr 

(The determinant * formed from the first r columns of this array is a 
known determinant. The persymmetric determinant which has elements 
s t , the sums of powers of natural numbers, can be transformed into it.) 
The ratios one to another of the coefficients c t will therefore be the 
* Annals of Math , (a), vol. xxxn, 1931, pp. 461-462. 
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ratios of the determinants M< obtained by deleting the proper column, 
the (i + i)th, of the array M. By examining we find that all of the 
factors involving n in the factorial numerators of the elements may be 
removed from each row and column, yielding the composite factor 
(4) . . M** -1)'-!(«»- 4 r* rn«)}(* - *' - i) <r -°. 

The numerical factor which then remains in M ( will be the appropriate 
determinant P< of the persymmetric array, 



The ratios of the determinants P< can be found simply thus: Place 
below the array P a final row of elements l, x, x % , . . . , x T and evaluate 
the resulting determinant We obtain a polynomial P r (x) of degree r. 
Now we must have 

(6) . J^x* P r (*)d*-o, *-o,i, a,.. , r-i, 

since, by carrying out the integrations on the last row of the determinant, 
we obtain elements which are the same as those of an earlier row, the 
(r+ i)th; while at the same time 

( 7 ) . £x f V r (x)dx + o, 

since the persymmetric determinant of elements in harmonic progression 
happens to be known, and can in any case be shown in various ways * to 
be positive. Hence, apart from the constant factor, which we may fix 
by our convention, P r (x) must be the Legendre polynomial for the range of 
integration (o, i)—that is, it must be given by 

( 8 ) • ■ V r {x)-(£f{x(x-i)YI(r\)\ 

and the mutual ratios of the determinants P< in the array P are the mutual 
ratios of the coefficients in this polynomial. Combining finally (i) and 
(4) and (8), we derive the Tchebychef polynomials as given in § 3 (14). 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the order of procedure in § 8 
above can be applied to the case of graduation of continuous data by a 
* That it should not vanish is indeed the condition for the existence of the Legendre 
polynomials. 
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polynomial. Suppose that over the range ( - q, q) we have to graduate 
an empirical curve, broken polygon, or the like, by a polynomial, minimising 
the integral of the squared deviations. We should in the first place 
compute, in general by methods of numerical integration, the reduced 
power moments of the data. T<J these we might then apply a triangular 
table of the coefficients of x T fr\ in the Legendre polynomials and their 
derivatives, with values of the integral of P r *(*) for column divisors, 
exactly in the manner of § 8. By this means we should derive the values 
of the coefficients a { in a Legendre expansion, from which S* could be 
evaluated as before, together with values, at the origin, of the graduating 
polynomial and its derivatives, from which a Taylor expansion could be 
at once written down. 

The author wishes finally to express his indebtedness to Professor 
E. T. Whittaker, who first stimulated his interest in this subject by a 
course of lectures on TchebychePs theory, given in 1924 
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VII.— On the Measurement of Spatial Distance in a Curved 
Space-time. By H. S. Ruse, M.A., D.Sc. 

(MS. received June 20, 1932 Read January 9, 1933.) 

THE problem of defining the concept of spatial distance in a general 
riemannian space-time has been discussed by E. T. Whittaker,* who 
shpwed how to translate into the terms of four-dimensional geometry 
the method adopted by astronomers in determining the distance of a 
star from the earth by means of a comparison of its absolute and apparent 
luminosities. The problem was further considered by the present writer,f 
who derived a different formula for spatial distance by a method which 
was essentially one of partitioning the whole of space-time into space 
and time relative to the given observer. It was suggested that the new 
spatial distance might be that determined practically by parallax-measure¬ 
ments, though the evidence in support of this suggestion was perhaps 
hardly sufficient to carry conviction. 

It is the purpose of this paper to give a third definition of spatial 
distance, which, it is claimed, corresponds to that determined by the 
use of rigid measuring-rods. The formula derived therefrom is the same 
as that in the writer’s earlier paper. Yet a fourth definition, due to 
Professor Whittaker, is shown in § 5 to yield the same formula. 

§ 1. Distance { in a Galilean Field. 

It is necessary as a preliminary to make a few remarks concerning 
the definition of spatial distance in a flat space-time. 

If an observer O at rest at the point (*„, y 0 > * 0) relative to a given 
system of rectangular cartesian axes receives at time a light-pulse 
emitted by an object Q at the point ( x Xt y u x r ), then the distance between 
the object and the observer as measured by the latter is 

r-+ + ■ • («•») 

This really amounts to a definition of spatial distance in a galilean field, 
and is of course the ordinary formula for the distance between two points 

* Proc. Roy. Soc., A, vol. cxxxin, 1931, p. 93. 

f Proc Roy. Soc. Edin., vol. In, 1933, p. 183. 

j The word distance will be used to mean spatial distance. Displacements between 
point-events in the four-dimensional world will be called intervals. 
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in a three-dimensional euclidean space. It is assumed that the distance 
is the same whether the object be in motion relative to the observer or 
not. Moreover, it should be noted that r is the distance between the 
fixed point O and the point where the object was when the light left it; 
or, from the observer’s point of view, between himself and the point 
where the object appears to be at time t 0 . 

If ti denote the time at which the light left the object, and if the velocity 
of light be taken as unit, then of course 

or 

'-'Wi.(i.s) 

Now the metric of a gahlean space-time is given by 

ds*-dfl-dx*-dy'-dt' .(i.j) 

If s 0 is the proper-time of the observer at the world-point (/„, x 0 , y 0 , s 0 ), 
then since x 0l y 0l x Q are constants, it follows from (1.3) that </j 0 *=<//„*. So 

ds 0 * ds 0 ds 0 ds 0 

Hence the observer’s world-line has in space-time the direction with 
contravariant components (l, o, o, o). Also the vector QO giving the 
displacement between the two world-points has covariant components 
/q - t u - (x 0 - Xi), - ( y 0 ~ yi ), - (*a ~*1 )• Hence t 0 - t u and therefore r, 
is equal to the orthogonal projection on the observer’s world-line of the 

displacement QO. 


§ 2. Underlying Assumptions. 

The familiar process adopted in everyday life when the distance 
between two points is measured with a rigid scale cannot for a variety 
of reasons be readily expressed in the terms of general relativity; for 
example, except when the distance between the points is less than the 
length of the rod, the process is one which cannot be performed instant¬ 
aneously, and in a general space-time different results might be expected 
according to the time taken. And in any case two points on or near the 
earth’s surface are too close to one another for the refinements of general 
relativity to be of significance in this connection. 

It is therefore true that the formula of this paper represents spatial 
distance as determined by rigid measuring-rods only in a somewhat 
conventional sense, but an attempt has been made to introduce no argu¬ 
ment not in accord with the basic ideas of the theory of relativity. 
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The principles underlying the work of the succeeding paragraphs are 
briefly as follows. It is assumed that: 

(i) In a curved space-time there exists in the neighbourhood of any 

griven observer a region which is flat to a high degree of approxi¬ 
mation (the observer’s local galtlean space-ttme)\ for in any 
space-time a transformation of coordinates can in general be 
made such that in the new system the first-order derivatives 
of the fundamental tensor vanish at any given point.* 

(ii) Rigid measuring-rods are, according to the fundamental ideas 

of relativity, the ultimate instruments with which observers set 
up spatial mesh-systems in their local galilean space-times. 

(lii) If a light-pulse is emitted by an object at the world-point Q in 
the local galtlean space-time of an observer and received by 
him at the world-point O, then the spatial distance between 
them, as determined by the observer with a rigid scale at the 
instant of the arrival of the pulse, is equal to the orthogonal 

projection of the (null) displacement QO on the observer’s 
world-line 

It is convenient to call the distance between an observer and an object 
in his local galilean space-time a distance-element. The spatial distance 
between an observer and any object will be defined as a sum (or rather 
an integral) of a series of distance-elements 

Suppose, then, that in a general space-time O and S are respectively 
any observer and any object with prescribed world-lines, which are not 
necessarily geodesics. Suppose, further, that a light-pulse leaves S and 
arrives at O at the instant when he wishes to determine the distance OS, 
so that the world-points of S and O at the respective instants of the 
emission and reception of the pulse lie on a null geodesic. 

Imagine that along the light-track between S and O is a succession 

of auxiliary observers O,.0„, each in possession of a rigid scale 

which provides m his own locality the unique standard of length. If 
these observers are numerous enough that S is m the local galilean space- 
time of O,, O x in that of 0 „ 0 » in that of 0 „ and so on, O n being finally 
in that of O, then the distance-elements SOj, OjO t , . . . ., 0 ,_x 0 BI 0,0 
may be determined respectively by 0 1( 0 „ . . ., 0 „ O. The integral 
of these distance-elements as n-*oo is defined to be the spatial distance OS. 

To state the same thing more picturesquely, suppose that the observers 
are near enough to one another that each can touch his neighbours 
with his measuring-rod, and so determine the distance-element between 

* Eddington, Mathematical Theory of Relativtty, 1924, p. 77. 
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himself and a neighbour by a single instantaneous observation, and that this 
measurement is made at the moment when the light-pulse passes him. 
Then the sum (integral) of these smaller distances is by definition the 
total distance OS. It is, moreover, to be noticed that, since the light- 
pulse may be assumed to carry with it an image not only of the object S 
but also of each of the auxiliary observers, the final observer O will see 
by its aid not only S but each of the auxiliaries in the act of making his 
measurement, and will therefore regard the whole operation of determining 
the distance as instantaneous. 

One important point has been ignored, namely, that a distance-element 
depends on the direction of the observer’s world-line—that is, on his time- 
direction in the four-dimensional world If each auxiliary observer is 
allowed to have an arbitrary world-line the distance OS as above defined 
is indeterminate. 

Now the time-direction of each auxiliary observer must be one which 
is acceptable to the chief observer O, and it is natural therefore to suppose 
that O requires each of the others to have the same time-direction as 
himself at the instant when the measurement is made Geometrically 
this means that the tangents to the world-lines of O x , O*, . , O b at 

the points where they are cut by the null geodesic SO must be parallel 
to the tangent at O to the world-line of the chief observer. But un¬ 
fortunately the word parallel has no unique meaning in a curved rieman- 
nian manifold, so that the spatial distance SO will depend on the definition 
of parallelism chosen Since, however, the parallelism of Levi-Civita is 
fundamental in general relativity, it seems natural to require that the 
unit four-vector tangential to the world-lme of any auxiliary observer O r 
at the point where it is cut by the null geodesic OS shall be that obtained 
by Levi-Civita parallel transport, along the null geodesic OO r , of the unit 
four-vector tangential to the world-line of the chief observer O at the 
point where it is cut by the same null geodesic. 

In short, therefore, the chief assumptions made in the following work 
are that it is legitimate to introduce into space-time a series of fictitious 
observers, and that once this has been done their world-directions may 
be taken as parallel in the sense of Levi-Civita. Concerning the former 
assumption it may perhaps be remarked that there would seem to be no 
difference in principle between introducing a series of observers into a 
general space-time and introducing one, as is commonly done, into a 
galilean space-time; in each case it is assumed that the prescribed nature 
of the four-dimensional world is unaffected by their presence. 
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§ 3. Preliminary Formula. 

In order to find a mathematical expression for spatial distance as 
defined in § 2 it is necessary to establish a few formulae belonging to the 
theory of normal coordinates • 

Let 

dst-g^dx^dx* . . (3.1) 

define the metric of space-time in terms of general coordinates (*°, x 1 , 
x\ x*). Suppose that the world-point S of the object at the instant 
when the light-pulse leaves it f is (x't*) = (x'°, x n , x'*, x'*), and that the 
world-point O of the chief observer at the instant when he receives it is 
(Xt*). Let (it*) be the contravariant components of the unit vector at 
(Xt*) tangential to his world-line, so that, if r is his proper-time at this 
point, 


A bar placed above any functional symbol will denote evaluation at 
the point (Xt*). 

By supposition S and O he on the same null geodesic, the equations 
of which satisfy, with a proper choice of the parameter A, the system 
of differential equations 


d*x* 

W 


™ dx* dx» 

+ I VrfA dT 0 ’ 


(fl-O, 1, 2, 3) . 


(3 3) 


where 1 ^, is the Christoffel symbol {a 0 , /*}. If at* is the value of dxbjdX 
at the point (if*) for the null geodesic OS, then, as is well known, the 
parametric equations of this null geodesic may be written 

-&* +af*X + + higher terms, Qi =o, 1, a, 3) 

these equations being in fact solutions of the system (3.3). Writing 

yi*=ai* A, 1, 2, 3) .... (3.4) 

we get 

x*-fi*+y* + jT^yy , + .(3.5) 

giving a transformation from the system of coordinates (xt*) to a system 
( yt*) [Riemann-Veblen normal coordinates], in terms of which the null 
geodesic OS has the parametric equations (3-4), the constants at* deter¬ 
mining its direction. From (3 5) it follows that (yt*) = ( o, o, o, o) when 
* See Veblen, Invariants of Quadratic Differential Forms (Camb. Math Tract, 
No. 24, 1927), chap. vi. 

t This notation differs slightly from that of my previous paper, m which the co¬ 
ordinates of 5 were denoted by unaccented letters In this paper X*, x*, x l , s* are used 
exclusively for current coordinates. 
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xf* = Xf t , so that O is the origin of the new system of coordinates, 
over, by (3.5), 



More- 
• (3-6) 


where the suffix o indicates, like a superposed bar, evaluation at the new 
origin O. An asterisk will be affixed to the components in the ^-system 
of a tensor or other quantity. So for example 


tlx* dx* 


8y> g “' 


It is to be noticed that, if TJ* ' be any tensor-field, then considering 
the tensor at the point O, 



by the ordinary transformation-law for tensors, so by (3 6), 


T r :;-or ')« 

Hence the components of a tensor at the point O are unaltered by the 
transformation (3.5) In particular, the components h> of the vector 
specifying the direction of the observer’s world-line remain unchanged. 
Further, transforming (3.3) to the new system, we get 


1 « r » d y' W 
dX l *d\ d\ 


(37) 


Substituting from (3 4), it at once follows that 

o (3.8) 


§ 4. Derivation of the Formula for Spatial Distance. 

In normal coordinates, then, the equations of the null geodesic OS are 
y»~<r A, 0*-o, 1,2,3) (4.1) 

where the a' s are constants and A the parameter. Let (/m) be the co¬ 
ordinates of S in the jy-system, and A' the corresponding value of the 
parameter, so that jy'/'=«/‘A'. 

Consider an auxiliary observer O, at the point (yl l ) on the null geodesic. 
Let *kft be the covanant components of the unit vector in the direction 
of his world-line, this being parallel in the sense explained in § 2 to the 
direction at O- Suppose that the auxiliary observer 

next to O, on the side of him nearer S has coordinates (yt l + dyt*), with 
parameter A + dX, so that 


dy*-a*dX 


. (4-*) 
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Next consider any other pair of observers O, and O^, between O 
and O, having coordinates. 

and t* - a*(\, + dX J . . (4.3) 

respectively, A, being the value of A at O f . Then, if *k M (a) and 
*kfi(js) + d*kfi{t) are the direction-vectors of the world-lines of O, and 0 I+dt 
respectively, the ordinary formula for Levi-Civita parallel transport gives 

•r^a) being the value at (a/‘) of the ChristofFel symbol a}. Integ¬ 
rating along 00„ and using (4 3), we obtain the world-direction of the 
observer 0„ namely, 

+JV>) **.(») a*dX, . . . (4.4) 

Now the spatial distance between O, and as determined by 0 »’s 

measuring-rod is, in accordance with § 2, equal to the projection on O/s 
world-line of the interval 0 Mt 0 „ it being assumed that 0,+*, is in 0„’s 
local galilean space-time. But this projection is 

-*w, 

by the ordinary formula of riemannian geometry. 

Using (4 2), and integrating along the null geodesic OS (i.e. from 
A—o to A=A'), we get the total spatial distance OS, namely, 

8 - A, 

Substituting from (4.4), 

8 - - - J* . W *1 i.(s) . dX, 

= - 1 k^dX 
by (3.8). Hence 

8 « - i^X' 

--**/'* .... (4.5) 

If now s be the function representing the geodesic distance between the 
world-points (#*) and ( x't “) of the observer and the star, then • 



where = Since the two world-points lie on the same null geodesic, 
it is of course true that s =o. Nevertheless, the function s has an analytical 
existence, so that equation (4.6) has a definite meaning, the equation 
* Ruse, Proc. London Math. Soc., vol. xxxii, 1931, p 90. 
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s =o (or ft=o) being introduced after the performance of the differentiation. 
Substituting from (4.6) in (4.5), 


8 


9 # 

dxr df 
“ dr dx*’ 


by (3.2) 


0Q 

Br 


This is the formula for spatial distance obtained in the earlier paper 
already referred to 


§ 5. Another Definition of Spatial Distance. 
The differential equations of the null geodesics are 


dX* 1 

combined with the first integral 


(Si) 


(S-a) 


and it is to be noticed that these equations are unaltered if the parameter 
A is replaced by aA, where a is any constant 

Professor E. T. Whittaker has defined * the spatial distance between 
an observer O and an object S, these being on the same null geodesic, 

to be equal to aj°<A taken along the null geodesic, the constant a being 

so determined that, when S is very near to O, adX is equal to the spatial 
distance m the instantaneous three-dimensional space of the observer 
(the projection of SO on his world-line). 

Adhering to the notation of the previous sections, let (£/*), (*'/*) be 
the coordinates of the observer and object respectively, and (ip) the 
observer’s covariant direction-vector Now (5.1) can be solved to give, 
inter alia, 

f-rfW:. (5-3) 


a being the unknown constant and Y(xt l ) a known function of x°, x l , x\ x*. 
If a is chosen according to the requirement of the definition, it follows 
easily that an explicit formula for the new spatial distance D in any 
nemannian space-time is 

• ■ (5.4) 


Kermack, M'Crea, and Whittaker, Proc. R.S.E., vol. Ini, 1933, p. 33. 
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where ) relate to the direction of the null geodesic at (£<“), and the 
integral is taken along the null geodesic. 

It is a simple matter to show that the spatial distance D is precisely 
the same as the 5 of § 4. For, if the coordinates are transformed to 
the normal system (yl l ) defined in § 3, the equations of the null geodesic 
OS have the form 

0* = o, r, a, 3), . (5.5) 

where the constant a is inserted to indicate the arbitrariness of the para- 
metrisation already referred to. Therefore 




so that, if *Y (yt l ) is the function in the y-system corresponding to the 
function Y(xf t ) of (5.3), we have 

* Y (y») = a 0 (constant) 

The invariant formula (5.4) at once gives 

■ ■ <’*> 

where, as before, (y'/<) are the normal world-coordinates of S, (o, 0, o, o) 
being those of O. By (5.5), 

dy» a? 

'df~(P 

aa*X! 

cuflX’’ 


where A' is the value of the parameter at S, hence 

d yv yr 

W y" 

everywhere along the null geodesic. Moreover, the integral in (5.6) clearly 
has the value -y' # /«°, so that 

D-S, by (4.5). 
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§ 6 . Spatial Distance in Einstein’s Cylindrical World. 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to give a formula for the distance 8 
in the Einstein world, which is specified by * 

ds*-dt*~ {7-^3^-, + »V0* + •* sin 1 0^*}, . (6.1) 

the observer being at the “space"-origin r—o and the object at the 
world-point (t, r, 0 , 4 >). If / be the observer’s “time’’-coordinate and 
r his proper-time, then by (6.1), 

dT*-d 7 *, 

so that we may take r = f. 

Assuming from the spherical symmetry of the spatial part of the 
quadratic form (6.1) that the geodesic distance from the observer’s 
world-point to that of the object is independent of 0 and <f>, it is easily 
shown by solving the equations of the geodesics that in this case 

2Q - (/ -t)* - R*{arc sin (r/R))» . (6.3) 

Hence 

S-dLl/fr- -(/-r), 

or, since we may now put i2=o (expressing the fact that the observer 
and object are on the same null geodesic), 

8 - R arc sin (r/R) . . . (6.3) 

It may be noticed that, as R-+« and (6.1) to galilean-polar form, 8-+r, 
the radial distance from the origin m a galilean field. 

Writing p for 8, that is, putting p = R arc sin (r/R), (6.1) becomes 

dH-dfl- dp * - R* sin* (plR){d 9 * + sin* Bd^}, (6.4) 

where, accepting the definition of spatial distance given in this paper, 
p is the true radius-vector for the observer at the origin 

* Eddington, op nt , p. 156, equation (67 12) with R sin 


{Issued separately March 30. 1933.) 
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VIII.— A Case of Non-disjunction in the Fowl. By Professor 
F. A. E. Crew, M.D, D.Sc., Institute of Animal Genetics, 
University of Edinburgh. (With Five Plates ) 

(M.S received December 6, 1932 Read February 6, 1933.) 

THE application of the facts of criss-cross inheritance to commercial 
poultry breeding is widespread, and every year witnesses the hatching of 
thousands of chickens, the plumage-colour character of whose mothers 
was genetically silver, whilst that of their sires was genetically gold. 
Dominant silver and its allelomorph, recessive gold, form a pair of sex- 
linked characters, the genes corresponding to them being placed in the 
X-chromosome. Such evidence as exists points directly to the conclusion 
that in the fowl the male is the homogametic sex (XX), the female the 
heterogametic (X Y or XO) The mating silver hen, (SX)Y, and gold cock, 
(sX)(sX), gives, in more or less equal numbers, gold daughters, (sX)Y, 
and silver sons, (SX)(sX), and, since these colours can readily be dis¬ 
tinguished in the newly hatched chick, it is possible to identify males 
and females amongst day-olds by reference to their down colour. The 
diagnostic value of a sex-ltnkcd character depends upon the precision of 
the distributive mechanism of the sex-chromosomes. 

It is reasonable, in view of what is known of Drosophila and other 
forms, to expect that, amongst the thousands of "sex-linked” chicks that 
are hatched each year, there will be some which will exhibit the outward 
manifestations of faulty distribution of the sex-chromosomes. I have 
therefore endeavoured to maintain contact with a number of breeders 
known by me to be interested in the scientific aspects of poultry breeding, 
and have asked them to inform me of any unexpected happening. A 
number of birds which have broken the rules of sex-linked inheritance 
have been given to me and are under observation. One of these, which, 
through the kindness of Professor Punnett, was sent to me by Mr Marcus 
Slade, of Stokenchurch, High Wycombe, Bucks, is responsible for this 
communication. 

The bird was out of the mating Light Sussex hen x Rhode Island 
Red cock. In colour it was precisely that gold that one would expect in 
the gold offspring of this mating, but it was a typical male. Though I 
did not breed this bird myself, I had no hesitation in accepting the state¬ 
ments made by Mr Marcus Slade concerning it—in the first place, because 
I know the man; and, secondly, because the bird, in its characterisation, 
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exhibited its own pedigree Mr Slade knew of several other gold cocks 
that had been hatched out of eggs supplied by him from his pen of 
Light Sussex x Rhode Island Red. It will be noted that a gold chick is 
much more likely to be kept than is a silver, for ordinarily the silvers 
are males and therefore are commonly discarded. 

This particular bird could be a case of sex-reversal in early life; that is, 
a hen of the correct colour (gold) which had become, during the first 
seven months of its life, a cock—a far-fetched notion maybe, but never¬ 
theless one that had to be entertained. Or it might have been that, through 
mutation, the gene for silver in a heterozygous male (SX) (sX) became 
transformed into that for the recessive gold. Or it might have been a case 
in which the plumage colour that was exhibited was not the sex-linked 
gold, but an autosomal bay, chestnut, or mahogany. Or, again, it might 
be a case of secondary non-disjunction of the sex-chromosomes Breeding 
tests associated with cytological examination alone could decide this matter. 

After having performed a laparotomy on this bird, satisfied myself 
that it possessed a typical male sex-equipment, and removed a small 
portion of one testis for cytological examination, I mated him to Light 
Sussex hens, known from past breeding to behave as silvers in a sex- 
linked mating. One hundred and seventeen chicks were produced, and 
on examination, either as dcad-in-shell or alive, 68 were found to be 
silvers and 49 golds When the living chicks were 6-12 weeks old, 
laparotomy was performed on each bird, the gonads were examined, 
and a small piece of gonadic tissue was removed for histological and cyto¬ 
logical examination Amongst the golds was 1 male, amongst the 
silvers were 2 females, whilst the rest were either silver males or gold 
females, giving a total of 67 males and 50 females. 

These results can best be appreciated when given m tabular form: 

Silvers Gold*. 

68 49 

9V <Jc? 99 

66 2 1 48 

Thus far, the results favoured the view that this exceptional bird was 
a case of secondary non-disjunction of the sex-chromosomes. He was a 
male, and therefore presumably possessed two X-chromosomes. Since 
his mother was genetically a silver, and, possessing only one X-chromo- 
some, could not carry the gene for gold, it follows that both of his 
X-chromosomes must have been derived from his father. ■ The spermato¬ 
zoon which his father provided must have included two X-chromosomes 
following upon non-disjunction during meiosis. But, since the bird 
originated in an egg, this could have been a Y-chromosome-bearing egg, 
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so that, in sex-chromosome constitution, this bird would be (sX) (sX)Y. 
Since there were other gold cocks produced by the pen from which he 
was derived, it follows that non-disjunction was not rare during spermato¬ 
genesis in his father The fact that this exceptional bird produced 
exceptional offspring eliminates the possibility that he was a bird in which 
mutation had replaced the gene for silver in a (SX) (sX) male with that 
for gold. It also shows that he was not a case of sex-reversal, for, had he 
been, then, mated with silver hens, he would have been expected to 
produce silver daughters and gold daughters m equal numbers, but only 
silver sons, and the sex-ratio would presumably be 50 too since the YY 
birds would not appear. This will be seen from the ensuing diagram. 



Furthermore, the facts that among the offspring only golds and 
silvers appeared, and that in the great majority of cases the golds were 
females and the silvers were males, make it certain that the plumage 
characters involved in the experiment were the sex-linked silver and 
gold and not autosomal characters such as were present in the birds studied 
by Agar (1924) and Hays (1926). Moreover, it was evident that the 
autosomal inhibitor of sex-linked gold described by Taylor (1932) was not 
complicating the experiment 

It became possible, therefore, to assume that indeed this exceptional 
bird was (sX) (sX)Y in sex-chromosome constitution, and to predict the 
probable cytological peculiarities of his offspring. The following genetic 
and cytological types were to lx 1 expected:— 



Non-dujunctional 

Gold J. 

Silver? 


p, 

(sX) (sX)Y x 

sX 

(SX)Y 

The (sX) and (sX)Y classes of 
sperm will be far more common 
than the other two classes for 

Gametes 

(sX)Y 

SX 

the reason that the two X's 
disjoin far more often than do 


(sX )(sX) 

Y 

Y 

the X and the Y. (Bridges, 
1916 ; Muller, 1918 ) 
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Reuon for Gmetical 
Abnormality. 


Genotype. Phenotype CytologicaUy. Genetically. 

i. (SX) (sX) stiver $ normal normal 

a (SX) (sX)Y . do. abnormal do. 

3. (SX) (sX)(sX) do. do. do. 

F, 4* (SX)Y . stiver? normal abnormal {xS“^her. 

5 (sX)Y . gold $ do. normal 

6 (sX)YY do abnormal do. 

7. (»X)(sX)Y gold (J do. abnormal {^father* ^ r0in 

8. YY 

Disregarding for the time being the genetically exceptional birds, 
the gold male and the silver female, since these will be rare, it is seen 
that, among the genetically unexceptional birds, two out of every three 
silver males, and one out of every two gold females, might be expected 
to be cytologically abnormal. Cytological investigation was therefore 
directed toward the identification of the XXX and XXY males and the 
XYY females. But, in the light of previous studies on the chromosomes 
of the fowl, it was assumed that the small Y would not easily be dis¬ 
tinguished from the small autosomes, and that most probably only the 
XXX males would be recognised. Embryos, from normal Brown 
Leghorns and also from the pen of Light Sussex females and the ex¬ 
ceptional gold male, ranging m age from 3-6-17 days, were taken to 
supply further material for cytological examination. 

Strong Flemming, medium Flemming, Allen, 2 BD (La Cour), or 
2 BE (La Cour) were used as fixatives, and to each fixative solution 
1 per cent, of urea solution was added. The sections, 5—15 /x, were 
stained with iron-haematoxylin, gential violet, and new magenta crystal. 
The drawings were made with an H.I. 90., 1-30 apochromatic oil- 
immersion objective, and X15, xi8, and x 30 compensating eyepieces, 
using a Zeiss camera lucida at an initial magnification of about 2300, 
3500, and 4500. I am indebted for the microphotographs to Mr 
H. C. Osterstock, of the staff of the John Innes Horticultural 
Institution. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to my colleague Dr Koller 
for the help he gave to me in the cytological investigation of this 
material. 

The difficulty which attends the study of the chromosome complex in 
the fowl arises in the facts that the chromosomes are numerous, differing 
greatly in size amongst themselves, and that there are many relatively 
small ones. It has been shown in both plants and animals that the 
number of such small chromosomes is variable, that they are non-essential 
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to the species, and that, most probably, they result from fragmentation 
(Darlington, 1932) The diploid number of chromosomes of the fowl 
has been stated by different investigators in recent years to be between 
32 and 36. Stevens (1923), Hance (1924, 1926), Shiwago (1924, 1926), 
and Akkeringa (1927) have all given very clear figures of the male and 
the female chromosome complexes. Akkeringa fixed the number at 32 
in both sexes, but found many cells with a greater number than this. 
Hance regarded 35-36 as the probable number, although in many cells 
he found 32-33. Drawings by Miss Stevens, which appear in a paper 
by Miss Boring, show 34. In the present study the tissues from the 
control birds showed chromosome complexes with 32-35 chromosomes 
Plate I, figs 1-3, illustrate the female, and fig 4 the male complexes of 
17-day-old embryos. Plate I, figs 5 and 6, 7 and 8, 9 respectively, 
illustrate male and female complexes as given by Shiwago, Hance, and 
Stevens, and in these the number of the chromosomes is 32, 38, 33, and 31 
respectively. 

In an attempt to determine the exact number of chromosomes, both 
spermatogenesis and oogenesis were examined In the secondary 
spermatocyte and in the oocyte the haploid complex is present, and 
therefore the number of chromosomes can be determined more easily 
The number in the haploid complex of the control birds was in some cases 
15, in others 16. The chromosomes, as arc seen in Plate III, figs. 1, 2, 3, 
are thicker and shorter than in the mitotic division (Plate III, figs 4, 5, 6) 
The figure of Miss Stevens (Plate III, fig. 1) shows that the number of 
chromosomes in the first spermatocyte is 21, but it would seem that her 
figure represents metaphase of the secondary spermatocytes where the 
short chromosomes are already separated and scattered in the metaphase 
plate. This precocious separation of the small chromosomes is quite 
common in species in which great size differences between the chromo¬ 
somes exist. 

In oogenesis the prophase stage was found most suitable for study. 
The ovary of a 3-months-old hen showed developing eggs of different 
sizes, and it was found possible to follow the pairing of homologous 
chromosome threads, and also to identify the chiasmata and loops. 
Serial sections made it possible to follow the whole chromosome complex 
during diplotene. Plate IV, figs 2a, 3a, and 4 a depict three eggs with 
chromosomes m the diplotene stage, and figs. 2 b, 36, and 4 b show 
schematically the chromosome arrangement. The number of paired 
bivalents was found to be 15 in mast instances. In some cells a very 
long chromosome thread was found which was looked upon as the long 
X-chromosome with a small Y-chromosome associated with one of its 
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end#. The chromosomes remain in association at diplotene for a much 
longer period of time than at any other stage. Plate V represents a 
cross-section of an ovary showing eggs of different sires. They are 
m the growth stage, the yolk around the ovum is multiplying, and the 
volume of the eggs is increasing rapidly. Nevertheless, their nuclei all 
show the same diplotene stage, which appears to indicate that the prophase 
of meiosis proceeds relatively slowly during oogenesis This observation 
is in close agreement with that of others who have shown that the 
maturation division in eggs which contain large quantities of yolk 
proceeds very slowly as compared with spermatogenesis in the same 
species. 

However, it was found that the number of prophase bivalents during 
oogenesis, and the haploid number of chromosomes in the secondary 
spermatocytes showed exactly the same variation as was encountered in 
a study of mitosis It would seem that the exact number of the chromo¬ 
somes of the fowl cannot be determined, using methods so far available, 
because of the number and the behaviour of the small chromosomes in 
the complex. These are far too variable to make exactness in counting 
possible. This being so, it was hopeless to expect that a count of the 
chromosomes in the tissues of the exceptional bird and of his offspring 
could explain the reason for his disobeying the rules of sex-linked 
inheritance. 

This polisomy or ancuploid chromosome number, commonly en¬ 
countered in the complexes of the control fowls, has previously been 
remarked upon by other investigators. It is probably the result of 
fragmentation and/or fusion of the small chromosomes. In the present 
study several instances were found in which there was indication of 
fusion on the part of these small chromosomes. They were found to be 
arranged either in a line or else grouped so closely together that, as a 
result of fixation, they assumed the appearance of being attached and 
stained as a single chromosome. This phenomenon was observed by 
Akkeringa (1927) Hance (1926) suggests that fragmentation rather 
than fusion is responsible, but no evidence of fragmentation was en¬ 
countered in the present study. Another likely cause of this polisomy is 
non-disjunction: a phenomenon which would give rise, in equal numbers, 
to cells with higher and cells with lower chromosome numbers. This 
irregularity in respect of the small chromosomes is probably very com¬ 
mon, and can be responsible for the variation in chromosome numbers 
recorded by different investigators. If, as is thought, these small 
chromosomes are unessential to the species, if they do not carry the 
genes for characters being studied in an experiment, it is unlikely 
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that irregularities in their distribution will have any detectable effects 
genetically. 

It was necessary, therefore, to study the morphology of the chromo¬ 
somes rather than their number. The chromosomes of the fowl can be 
grouped into three size classes—long, medium, and small. This variation 
in size is very well revealed in sections from the embryo, and is illustrated 
in Plate II, fig. l. The long and the medium-sized chromosomes exhibit 
a tendency to arrange themselves at the periphery of the metaphase plate, 
whilst the small ones are situated centrally (Plate I, figs. 1-4). Such an 
arrangement is characteristic of complexes in which great size differences 
between the individual chromosomes exist It has been shown recently 
in many instances that it is due to mechanical forces which operate at 
the time of prophase, and also to the arrangement of the spindle at 
metaphase. 

The relative length of the long and small chromosomes has been given 
by Shiwago (1926) and Akkeringa (1927), according to whom the long 
chromosomes are about 3 fi, whilst the small members of the complex 
are about 5-6 times less than this. In the present study the difference 
between the long and the small would seem to be much greater, the 
small ones being 10, 25, or even 30 times less than the longest. The 
difference between the present findings and those of Shiwago and 
Akkeringa is probably due to differences in the age of the embryo, for 
older embryos have thicker and somewhat shorter chromosomes than the 
very young (see Plate I, figs 3-4, and Plate II, figs. 1-9), whilst different 
fixative and staining techniques may also be partially responsible. 

The chromosomes of the fowl exhibit a very great capacity for extreme 
condensation and contraction. Hancc (1926^), who investigated chromo¬ 
some behaviour in tissue culture, found that the chromosomes at prophase 
in mitosis were attenuated and more twisted than was the case in tissues 
derived from growing embryos. It is probable that this difference is a 
reflection of the differences in environment, for cells tn vitro lose their 
characteristic properties and dedifferentiation occurs. A comparison 
between cells cultivated in vitro and cells taken from the living organism 
might therefore be expected to reveal different features. 

The form of the long chromosomes is variable. The attachment 
constriction, which is one of the few definite and permanent characters 
of the individual chromosome, determines the form of the chromosome; 
but the avian chromosomes do not show the loci of the spindle-fibre attach¬ 
ment until the very end of metaphase (Plate III, figs. 4 and 5); and only 
when the chromosomes are arranged at the metaphase plate, and at the 
time of the separation of the two daughter halves, can the attachment 
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constriction be located. It becomes necessary, therefore, when describing 
the form of the chromosomes, to state which particular stage is being 
examined, for even at metaphase there is still great variation. It is 
probably because the tissues were fixed at different stages of prophase 
and metaphase that the figures and descriptions of the chromosomes 
given by different investigators differ. The two longest chromosomes in 
the diploid complex show very clearly a submedian attachment con¬ 
striction (Plate I, fig. 4), whilst others of the longer chromosomes have 
subterminal, terminal, and, in the case of one pair, a median attachment 
constriction. 

Cytological differences between the male and the female complexes 
have been described by Guyer (1916), Hance (1924), and Shiwago (1924) 
The presence of two relatively very long chromosomes in the male and of 
one of the same length and form in the female, in association with a very 
small chromosome, is taken to indicate that the male is XX, the female 
XY. In the present study there were found in the males of the control 
birds two chromosomes which were the longest in the whole complex 
(Plate I, fig. 4) Their precocious condensation and their permanent 
structure with short and long limbs, the permanent submedian locus 
of the attachment constriction and the fact that they exhibited the 
phenomenon of succession at division (Plate III, fig. 6) were accepted as 
evidence that they were qualitatively different from the remaining 
chromosomes in the complex. In the female only one chromosome 
possessing the same properties was observed (Plate I, figs. 1-3). In 
oogenesis, as has been stated, only one long thread was found during 
prophase These are therefore regarded as the X-chromosomes. In 
the male they lie frequently side by side, although in certain instances 
they are arranged in the metaphase plate as mirror images. Gonomenc 
groupings, in which the parental chromosomes exhibit a tendency to 
remain apart, as described by Shiwago, were not identified in the present 
study. 

In the tissues derived from the offspring of the exceptional bird, in 
certain metaphase plates, an unusually long chromosome was found. Its 
length, being calculated by means of camera lucida drawings, was found 
to be twice as long as the longest chromosome in the complex of the 
control birds. It is illustrated in Plate II, figs 4, 5, and 7, and Plate IV, 
fig. ib. The most probable explanation of this long chromosome is that 
it consists of two, these being attached at the shorter limb or at the 
attachment constriction. In other cells, three instead of two members 
of the complex showed the characteristic submedian attachment con¬ 
striction (Plate II, figs. 2, 3,6, and 8), and the size of the extra chromosome 
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exactly resembled the two longest ones, which were identified as the 
X-chromosomes in the male complex. These chromosomes, as did the 
extremely long ones, exhibited stronger condensation, they were thicker 
and they stained more deeply than the rest For these reasons they were 
regarded as the X-chromosomes 

Among the control birds two types were identified: males with a 
variable number of small autosomes, but with two large X-chromosomes; 
and females with a variable number of small autosomes, but with one 
large X-chromosome. The Y-chromosome could not be recognised as 
such with any degree of certainty for the reasons that in size it is very 
similar to the small autosomes and that the number of these was variable. 

Among the progeny of the exceptional male three types could be 
identified cytologically (in all the number of small autosomes was 
variable): XX males, X females, and XXX males. For the reasons 
given, the XXY male and the XYY female could not be recognised. 
The exceptional bird himself appeared to have the XX sex-chromosome 
constitution. His exceptional gold son also appeared to be XX, whilst 
in his exceptional daughters only one X was present. The XXX in¬ 
dividuals were silver males. 

The presence of tnsomic diploids, 3X : 2A, in which the X was 
represented thrice instead of twice, among the progeny of this exceptional 
bird can be accepted as proof that non-disjunction was concerned in their 
origin, and that their sire, being exceptional in colour and behaving as a 
genetic gold in mating, was himself a non-disjunctional individual with 
the XXY sex-chromosome constitution. 

Non-disjunction of the small autosomes would seem to be followed by 
no disadvantageous or recognisable repercussions, but non-disjunction of 
the large X-chromosomes, because of their relation to the sex-determining 
mechanism and to the distribution of the genes for the sex-linked characters, 
can be recognised by genetical peculiarities. 


Summary 

An exceptional gold cock, ex Light Sussex x Rhode Island Red, 
when mated to Light Sussex females, produced 66 silver males, 2 silver 
females, 48 gold females, and 1 gold male. Cytological examination 
detected trisomic diploid silver males amongst the progeny. For the 
reasons that the number of the small chromosomes in the complex is 
variable, and that the Y cannot readily be distinguished from the small 
autosomes, it was not possible to identify any other cytologically exceptional 
types (XXY and XYY). The combined genetic and cytological evidence, 
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however, is sufficient to warrant the conclusion that this exceptional cock 
was an instance of secondary non-disjunction of the sex-chromosomes, 
having the constitution (sX) (sX)Y. 

After the MSS. had gone to Press there appeared in the Journal of Genetics (vol. xxvi, 
No. 3, pp. 345-350, December 1933) a paper by Mr M. J. D. White on “ The Chromo¬ 
somes of the Domestic Chicken,” m which the diploid number is given as 66±2. No 
Y-chromosome was identified ■ the male is XX, the female presumably XO. The 
largest autosomes seem very similar to the X-chromosome in site and shape The 
illustrations are impressive. However, it remains impossible to identify more than 
32-35 chromosomes in my preparations, and differences in our counts must be referred 
to differences in our techniques. Further, it is the case that I did not pay very much 
attention to the small fragments of chromatin material. I have considered the possi¬ 
bility that 1 had mistaken a large autosome for an extra X-chromosome, and am satisfied 
that by reference to the site of the attachment constriction I have distinguished the 
one from the other. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 
Plate 1. 

Figs i, 2, and 3. Somatic chromosome complexes from the 17-day-old female 
embryo. (x 4-500.) 

Fig. 4. Somatic chromosome complex from a 17-day-old male embryo. 
( x 4-500) 

Fig. 5. Diploid complex of cock, after Shiwago. (x 3-500.) 

Fig. 6. Diploid complex of hen, after Shiwago. The small Y-chromosome is 
depicted ( x 3-500.) 

Fig. 7. Diploid complex of cock, after Hance. ( x 4-200.) 

1 -ig. 8. Diploid complex of hen, after Hance ( x 4-200 ) 

1 -ig 9. Diploid complex of cock, after Stevens. (x 3-200.) 


Plate II. 

Fig. 1. Somatic chromosome complex of a 5-day-old embryo, showing size 
differences. Two X-chromosomes can be identified (x 4-500) 

Figs. 2 and 3. Somatic chromosome complex of a silver son of the exceptional 
bird. Three X-chromosomes are present. ( x 4-500) 

Figs. 4 and 5. Somatic chromosome complex from the same The two 
X-chromosomes are attached (x 4-500.) 

Fig. 6. Somatic chromosome complex from embryo derived from exceptional 
bird. Three free X-chromosomes are to be found ( x 4-500.) 

Figs. 7, 8, and 9 Chromosome complex of embryo with three X-chromosomcs. 
In fig. 7 two of the X’s probably attached. (x 4-500.) 


Plate III. 

Fig. 1. Haploid complex of a secondary spermatocyte, after Stevens The 
number of chromosomes is 21. (x 3-200.) 

Figs. 2 and 3. Haploid chromosome complex of the secondary spermatocytes. 
The number is 16 and 15. ( x 4-500.) 

Fig. 4. Mitotic metaphase with long chromosomes and centrally arranged 
small chromosomes. (x 4-500.) 

Fig. 5. Mitotic metaphase to illustrate the onset of metaphase, v x 4-500) 

Fig. 6. Mitotic anaphase. The long chromosomes arc delayed m their 
movements towards the poles (succession). They are regarded as the X-chromo¬ 
somes. (x 4-500.) 

Fig. 7. Diplotene bivalents representing the most frequent types during 
oogenesis. On the right, the single X-chromosome is depicted, (x 2-300) 
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Platk IV. 

Fig. i a. Microphotographs of somatic metaphase from a silver son of the 
exceptional bird. The three X-chromosomes can be seen. (x 3-300.) 

Fig 1 b Microphotographs of somatic metaphase from the same. Two 
attached X-chromosomes are depicted. ( x 2-300.) 

Figs. ia and 3 a. Eggs with diplotene bivalents during oogenesis. The 
chiasmata are shown in figs. 2 b and 3d. ( x 1-500.) 

Fig. 4 a. Diplotene stage, from the female. 4b depicts the chiasma formation. 
(x 2-300) 

Pi ATS- V 

Section of an ovary from a 3$-months-old bird The developing eggs differ 
in volume, but the diplotene stage is present in all Stained with new magenta 
crystal. 


(Issued separately March 30, 1933 ) 
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IX.— The Intellectual Resemblance of Twins. By Louis 
Herrman, M.A. (Research Assistant in the Department of 
Social Biology), and Lancelot Hogben, M A , D.Sc. (Research 
Professor of Social Biology in the University of London). 

(MS. received December 8, 1932 Read February 6, 1933 ) 
i. Statement of the Problem and Previous Work. 

The characteristics of social behaviour in man are conditioned by previous 
experience What is observed is the product on the one hand of a certain 
genetic constitution and on the other of an intricate, prolonged, and at 
present largely obscure, process of training and physical environment, 
including both the environment of the foetus and family influences, social 
and physical. The experimental methods for detecting differences due 
to single gene substitutions cannot be applied directly Indeed, we can 
see no immediate prospect of applying to social behaviour methods of 
genetic analysis such as have led to the mapping of the chromosomes in 
animals and m plants. With methods available at present, genetic inquiry 
can undertake to detect whether any gene differences are associated with 
observed differences, and whether such gene differences are recognisable 
throughout a comparatively wide or narrow range of social and physical 
environment. 

The first prerequisite for such an inquiry is a quantitative method 
for describing some particular aspect of social behaviour Ideally such 
a method should possess two characteristics These are, first, high 
reliability—that is to say, a close measure of correspondence between 
repeated tests on the same individual examined successively within a 
short interval of time—and second, ability to yield an index characteristic 
for the individual measured over a comparatively long period of time. 
The only descriptive methods applicable to the social behaviour of human 
beings at present capable of fulfilling both requirements arc tests of the 
type originally devised by Binct, and subsequently modified by a large 
school of workers, including Spearman, Terman and Burt among others. 
Given a quantitative method of high reliability for describing any char¬ 
acteristic or characteristics of social behaviour, the problem stated above 
suggests inquiry along several different lines. 

In surveying these several lines of inquiry it is first necessary to 
distinguish between gene differences which arc recognisable throughout 
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the range of environment to which members of the same fraternity are 
exposed and gene differences which are recognisable throughout the whole 
range of environment to which members of different families are exposed. 
Within the first group it is necessary to draw a further distinction. 
Members of the same family may have the same birth-rank (when plural 
births occur), or, as is more usually the case, the birth-rank of two members 
of the same family may be different. Presumably such differences of 
environment operating upon different individuals within the same family 
unit are less in the first case than in the second. Different methods of 
investigation are appropriate to each type of problem. 

1. To detect gene differences associated with observed differences 
between individuals of the same birth-rank brought up together in the 
same family, a comparison of the resemblance of identical and non- 
ldentical twins may be made 

2. A comparison of the resemblance between ordinary sibs * and 
fraternal twins may be used to determine how far environmental differ¬ 
ences associated with different birth-rank limit the exhibition of gene 
differences between individuals belonging to and brought up in the same 
family 

3. For elucidating gene differences which manifest themselves as 
observed differences between individuals belonging to different families 
at different social levels, it is much more difficult to obtain the requisite 
data. Two methods assist us to arrive at a conclusion. One is to stan¬ 
dardise the environment of individuals who are not genetically related. The 
other is to vary the environment of individuals who ate. The first is 
that employed by Freeman, Holzinger and Mitchell (4), who have placed 
on record correlations between adopted children and sibs of the families 
into which they have been adopted. The second is to compare twins or 
sibs reared apart. No adequate sample of twins reared apart has yet 
been studied in this connection Freeman, Holzinger and Mitchell 
{op cit.) have recorded correlations for Intelligence Quotients of sibs 
adopted into different homes 

The present inquiry is concerned with the first two, and more especially 
the first of the three problems stated in the preceding paragraph There 
have been several previous investigations of this kind. The results in 
the form of correlation coefficients are summarised in Table I, From 
this it will be seen that the numbers hitherto examined have not been 
so large as to dismiss the need for fuller investigation. Two points upon 

* Here and throughout sib is used to denote brothers and sisters of different birth- 
rank. Increase in crossing over as the age of the parent advances must also be taken 
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which previous researches suggest more careful inquiry will be evident 
from the facts summarised therein. The first is that no previous publica¬ 
tion has recorded data bearing upon the resemblance of both twins and 
ordinary sibs tested with the same test, at the same time, under the same 
conditions, and by the same observer. The second is that no previous 
investigation has simultaneously compared the resemblance of fraternal 
twins of unlike sex and of dizygotic twins of the same sex. The signi¬ 
ficance of the first issue has been stated already That of the second 
demands further elucidation 

Differences in social behaviour between fraternal twins of like Sex and 
fraternal twins of unlike sex may arise either from differences in environ¬ 
ment or from differences in genetic constitution hitherto overlooked As 
regards the first we have no reason to suppose that the social environ¬ 
ment of twins of opposite sex will be quite as similar as the social environ¬ 
ment of boy pairs or girl pairs. Therefore it is important to ascertain 
whether in fact fraternal twins of unlike sex are as much alike as fraternal 
twins of the same sex. Clearly if they are, environmental differences 
of this category do not significantly affect observed differences in the 
behaviour of twins The second issue has recently been pointed out by 
one of us (Hogben, 6) The fraternal correlation arising when trans¬ 
mission is sex-linked differs according to whether the sibs compared are 
boy pairs, girl pairs, or mixed pairs. If an appreciable amount of varia¬ 
bility arises from sex-linked genes the observed correlation for mixed pairs 
will be lower than for either boy pairs or girl pairs, the last-named being 
highest of all The theoretical values are briefly summarised in Table II, 
in which the figures refer to the case of a single gene substitution and the 
values for complete dominance refer to equal frequencies of the allelo¬ 
morphic genes. 

Table II — Corre 1 ation Cornu ients eor Fraternal Resemblances. 

Dominance Complete Heterozygote Intermediate. 

Autosomal Sex-linked Autosomal. Sex-linked 
Brother brother o 42 o 50 o 50 0 50 

Brother sister o 42 o 29 0-50 0 35 

Sister sister 042 067 0-50 075 

In the present inquiry special attention has been directed to the 
following points:— 

(a) To secure a sample of dimensions adequate to separate from the 
entire group of like-sex twins a large group of individuals exclusively 
belonging to the dizygotic type for comparison with twins of mixed sex. 
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(b) To test a comparable group of sibs under the same conditions, 
all individuals of the same pair of sibs or twins being tested simultaneously 
by group tests 

( c ) To preserve the strictest scrutiny of resemblance with respect to 
the sexes of the pairs studied, and, if sibs, of birth-rank also 

( d) To utilise Stocks’ finger-print criterion for the diagnosis of fraternal 
and identical twins. 

2. Differential Diagnosis of Monovular and Diovular Twins. 

Organised co-operation between a number of large hospitals willing 
to undertake an autopsy for the detection of corpora lutea in the ovaries 
of mothers of twins dying in childbirth might supply the requisite 
data to establish the genesis of twins In the meantime there is no direct 
evidence for the view that twins of the same sex are of two kinds, the 
individuals of one type being formed in the usual way from separate 
ova, and the separate individuals of the other type from one and the 
same ovum. Of late this belief has been placed upon a more satisfactory 
foundation than it formerly enjoyed by two types of statistical inquiry. 
One is embodied in Fisher’s analysis of Lauterbach’s data (3) It will be 
referred to under section 5 The- other is embodied in the extremely 
important contribution of the recent work of Dr Stocks (12). Stocks 
approached the issue in the following way Two main types of data 
have strengthened the belief in the monovular and diovular origin of 
identical twins One is the displacement of the ratio of like-sex to mixed- 
sex pairs from what would be expected if all twins were of diovular origin. 
The other is the existence, within the 1 ike-sex group, of twins who are 
much more alike than ordinary brothers or sisters Evidently the hypo¬ 
thesis stated above is greatly strengthened if both considerations can be 
harmonised on a quantitative basis. This is what the work of Stocks 
has succeeded in doing. 

If the hypothesis that identical twins are of monovular origin is correct, 
the statistics for the respective frequencies of like and mixed-sexed pairs 
permit us to predict what proportion—roughly a half in European countries 
—of all like-sexed pairs belong to the identical type It should also be 
possible to divide all twins of like sex into two groups, one of which yields 
a higher correlation than the other for any measurable characteristic 
whatsoever. The former group must form the same fraction of the 
whole as the proportion of identical twins in the like-sex group predicted 
on the basis of the sex ratio. Clearly it is a matter of convenience what 
characteristic we select to separate the twins of like sex into two such 
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groups. Stocks found that finger-print resemblance of mixed pairs never 
exceeded a certain figure which permitted him to separate the like-sex 
twins into two classes. One of these yielded correlations in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of unity and the other correlations of the fraternal order of 
magnitude for a wide variety of anatomical and physiological measure¬ 
ments. The magnitude of the two classes in his inquiry corresponds with 
remarkable fidelity to what would be predicted from the sex ratio. 

The results of Stocks’ inquiry show that in his own hands the finger¬ 
print method of diagnosis is a most valuable instrument For that reason 
the present writers decided at the outset to take finger-prints of all the 
children tested in this investigation. The criterion Stocks prescribes is 
stated thus in his monograph: “Compare the corresponding finger- 
patterns on the same-sided hands of the two sets and mark off those 
which are similar, giving a total of a similar pairs. 

“ Examine the remainder one by one for similarity with the correspond¬ 
ing finger of the opposite-sided hand of the other child, provided that 
that finger has not already been marked, and add the number of similar 
pairs of fingers so found to a, giving the total / 9 , in looking for crossed 
similarity one pattern must, of course, be the mirror image of the other. 

“Compare the corresponding finger-patterns of each child separately, 
left with right, and count the total pairs y, of similar pattern, allowing 
for reversal of pattern. 

"If 0=7 or more, or alternatively if j 3 is greater than y, the twins 
may be regarded as monozygotic; if / 3=6 or less and /? is equal to or less 
than y, they may be regarded as dizygotic.” 

The standard of similarity which Stocks adopted is stated thus: Similar 
finger-prints “are not only of the same class (arch, whorl, loop), but are 
so much alike as regards general configuration, inclination of axes, 
position of deltas, and number of ridges as to make them appear the same 
to a casual examination , without counting the ridges or looking for 
minutiae." 

Whether the finger-print method of diagnosis can yield the same 
clear-cut results in the hands of another investigator depends upon how 
far the specification of similarity given by Stocks is sufficiently definite 
to eliminate personal idiosyncrasies m making a “casual examination” 
which does not involve actually counting the ridges or looking for minutiae. 
Stocks examined 52 mixed-sex pairs of whom only 3 had more than 
5 fingers alike on corresponding hands, and none of them had more 
than 6 similar patterns on corresponding fingers of corresponding 
hands. Roughly, half of the like-sex pair twins had more than 5 pairs 
of similar finger-prints. 
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The present writers have examined a somewhat larger sample and 
have included in their survey a control group of ordinary sibs. Table III 
gives the mean number of finger-print resemblances on corresponding 
hands, together with the number of individuals in each class examined. 
The criterion adopted was, as nearly as the specification permits, that 
which Stocks prescribes. It will be seen that there is a significantly 
greater resemblance in the finger-print patterns of twins of like sex as 


Table III.— Finger-print Resemblances (Same Hand). 


Mean 


Twins Boy pairs 5 66 

Girl pairs 6-14 

Stbs • Boy pairs 4 05 

Girl pairs 4 54 

Twins Like-sex pairs 5 91 

Sibs: Like-sex pairs 4-27 


Twins. Mixed-sex pairs 397 
Stbs Mixed-sex pairs 4 73 


Standard Error No. 

of Mean Examined. 

A019 133 

±0 20 148 

±025 66 

±0 29 57 

±004 281 

±o<i6 123 

io 18 143 

±021 97 


compared with twins of unlike sex, and that there is both among twins 
and sibs closer similarity between girls than boys, possibly indicative 
of the contribution of sex-linked genes to finger-print differences. The 
frequency distributions are given in percentages in Table IV. From this 
it is seen that the dispersion for mixed-sex pairs of twins or for ordinary 
sibs is much more pronounced than it was in the sample examined by 
Stocks. This table refers only to resemblance in fingers of corresponding 


Table IV.—Frequency Distribution of Finger-print Resemblances 
(in Pfrci ntages) 


012 3456789 10 


> Twins: Boy pair* .0 38 53 90 105 ‘S - ® ° ‘43 *3 9® 3-0 

Girl pain. o 54 34 0 8 128 io-8 9-4 169 176 81 8*8 

Lake-wx pain .0 46 43 78 11-3 ‘3* ‘49 ‘57 ‘3* 85 5’‘ 

Unlike-wxpairs 4-2 8-4 133 175 ‘7 5 ‘54 105 8-4 35 ‘4 o 


All twin pairs. 1-4 59 73 119 ‘3 7 ‘3 9 ‘3 4 ‘3 * 9 9 6 ‘ 4f> 


Stbs: Boy pain. .45 76 10-6 182 107 121 136 91 4 5 o o 

Girl pain. .3-5 5 3 ‘°’5 ‘°‘5 ‘9'3 *‘-‘ 8 8 10-5 7-0 3-5 o 

Like-sex pain . 41 6-5 106 146 195 163 114 97 5 7 ‘-6 o 

Unhke-»expairs 21 41 7* >44 ‘5 4 *3 7 ‘65 5‘ 7'* 3‘ ‘® 

All sibling pairs 32 5-5 91 ‘4 5 ‘77 ‘95 ‘3'6 7 7 64 j 3 0-5 
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hands. The difficulty of separating twins into two classes by fingerprint 
diagnosis in this investigation is brought into prominence in Table V. 

Table V.—Percentage Finger-print Resemblances in Twins and 
Siblings. 


No. of Fingers Similar. 

Under Seven 

Six 

Over Six 

Twins Boy pairs 

64-6 

21 0 

34-6 

Girl pans 

486 

94 

S»-4 

Mixed pairs 

86 8 

10-5 

13-3 

Stis • Boy pairs 

863 

136 

136 

Girl pairs 

790 

88 

21-0 

Mixed pairs. 

83 5 

16 s 

164 

Twins Like-sex pairs 

566 

149 

430 

Unlike-sex pairs 

868 

105 

133 

Si is Like-sex pairs 

827 

11 2 

17-3 

Unlike-sex pairs 

«3 5 

165 

164 


No criticism of the work of Stocks, whose investigation merits the 
highest commendation, is implied in the statement that the present writers 
could not succeed in using the finger-print diagnosis to effect such a 
clear-cut separation as he was able to do. Prtma facte , there is no reason 
why any single criterion should be able to distinguish all identical twins 
of the same sex. On the other hand, a single criterion may be used to 
separate from the entire class of like-sex twins a group of pairs all of 
whom are dizygotic. In taking finger-prints of children who were tested 
in the present inquiry, other physical similarities, height, eye and hair 
colour, ear and dental configuration were carefully noted, and the entire 
group of twins of like sex were subdivided into four classes showing different 
grades of similarity independent of finger-print pattern. The finger-print 
distribution of the individuals in each of these classes is given in Table VI. 
This table is divided into four sections. Henceforth individuals belonging 
to the bottom section on the left hand of the table will be referred to as 
the “D” group. Individuals belonging to the top section on the right- 
hand side will be referred to as the “M” group of like sex-twins. The 
“ D ” group consists of individuals with less than six similar finger- 
patterns on the same hand and a complex of striking physical dissimilarities 
in other particulars. The “M ” group consists of individuals all of whom 
display more than six finger-print similarities and somewhat less uni¬ 
formity in other criteria of physical similarity. On the basis of the 
generally accepted hypothesis it seems justifiable to suppose that the 
“D” group so defined will be exclusively composed of dizygotic pairs, 
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and that the “M” group will contain a very high proportion of mono- 
zygotics with an appreciable dilution of the dizygotic type. In fact, both 
these suppositions are found to be consistent with the results obtained 
from the application of Fisher’s method to the analysis of the intelligence 
test data. 

Table VI —Relation of Finger-print Similarity to General 
Resemblance. 

No. of Finger-pnnts Similar, 
o 1. a 3. 4 5 6 7 8 q 10. 


1 “ Identical ” 

II “ Probably ” identical 
III. “ Possibly ” identical 


IV. Non-identical . 


Table VII.— Ace Distribution of Twins 

Yean 


Like-sex Pairs 

7-8 

8-9 

9-10 

10-11 

n-12 

12-13 

13-M 

14-15- 

15-16. Totals 

" M ” / B ^ r * 

.. 

8 

s 

8 

4 

9 

5 


39 

M \Girls 

2 

7 

9 

18 

14 

4 

5 

1 

1 61 

.. n " / B °y a 

I 

5 

*3 

6 

15 

8 

5 

, 

54 

u \ Girls 

1 

6 

IO 

7 

10 

IO 

S 

2 

5> 

•< x ” /®°y* 

I 

5 

4 

8 

12 

b 

4 


40 

A \Girls 

1 

7 

9 

5 

9 

5 

2 

I 

1 40 

All boys 

2 

18 

22 

22 

31 

23 

MM 

■a 

*33 

All girls 

4 

20 

28 

30 

33 

19 

Kfl 

n 

2 152 

All like sex. 

6 

38 

50 

5* 

64 

42 

2d 

5 

2 285 

All unlike sex 


14 

*3 

17 

40 

29 

14 

2 

139 

Totals . 

6 

5* 

73 

69 

104 

7i 

40 

7 

2 4*4 


3. Sample of Children Examined 
The children examined were elementary school pupils in the London 
County Council area. After a preliminary survey of the twin population 
of the L.C.C schools, the schools were selected if they contained six 
or more pairs of twins of the requisite ages. The Intelligence Group 
Tests employed were suitable for normal children of eight years of age 
or over. The bulk of the children examined were between 8 and 14. 
The age distribution of the twins is given in Table VII. The like-sex 
P.K.S.B.—VOL. LIU, 1932-33* rART «• 8 
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pairs are classified as boy or girl pairs in three groups. “M” and “D” 
have been previously defined. "X” represents the remainder of the like- 
sex pairs that do not come within these two classes. 

The distribution of ages is of especial importance in connection with 
siblings As it is very difficult to attain a standard of perfection repre¬ 
sented by zero correlation between any individual index, such as Intelli¬ 
gence Quotient, and Age, it is highly desirable when comparing pairs 
of individuals to minimise age differences as far as it is practicable From 
Table VII, which gives the mean ages of each pair of sibs examined, 
together with the interval between the birth of each pair, it will be seen 
that 90 per cent of the sibs examined did not differ by more than three 
years, and the mean age of rather more than half of the pairs lies between 
nine and twelve years of age Roughly, two-thirds of the sib pairs differed 
by less than two years in age. 

4. The Tests Employed. 

The Group Test selected was the Otis Advanced (Form A). This 
includes ten categories of performances: I. Directions. 2. Word Oppo¬ 
sites. 3. Pied Sentences. 4. Proverbs. 5. Numerical Problems. 6. Geo¬ 
metrical Figures. 7. Analogies. 8, Formal Similarities. 9. Narrative 
Completion 10 Verbal Memory. The Otis Group Test was selected for 
two principal reasons One is its high coefficient of reliability, which is 
given by Kelley as 0*97. The other is the very extensive tests on which the 
published norms are based. The age distribution of the scores for the Otis 
tests have been published for a sample of 25,226 unselected pupils from 200 
cities of the United States. The Intelligence Quotient (I.Q) referred to 
in what follows is the ratio of the Mental Age to the Chronological Age 
expressed as a percentage, Mental Age being defined as the age corre¬ 
sponding to the score recorded in the published norms. The justification 
for using this index resides in the extent to which it yields a value inde¬ 
pendent of age for one and the same individual. The first prerequisite 
of such an inquiry as this is therefore to ascertain the correlation between 
the I.Q calculated on the basis of the American norms and the ages of 
the L.C.C. school children to whom the test was administered. In this 
investigation each pair of sibs was entered upon a card, one member 
on the left-hand side, the other on the right. Since the test scores of some 
individuals were below the lowest figure for which an age norm is given, 
there is a slight discrepancy between the number of individuals respectively 
included in the contingency tables for age and I.Q. for the right-hand and 
left-hand members of a pair. The correlations obtained are given in 
Table IX. 



Age Groups. 



(n) Left-hand 



Mean LQ. 
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For the children as a whole the correlation between age and I.Q. 
does not differ from zero so much as to introduce a serious error in treat¬ 
ing the I.Q. as constant for age in the subsequent analysis. It will be 
noted, on the other hand, that the correlation for the group of elder sibs 
is significantly high. The reason for this is not far to seek. The method 
of selection does not yield a strictly random sample of the population for 
two reasons. Brighter children leave the elementary schools for Central 
or Secondary schools at about twelve years of age, so that the children 
between twelve and fourteen may be expected to be a relatively backward 
group A second selective feature in the inquiry arises from the fact 
that the published norms for the test begin at eight years of age. Hence 



A os in Years -> 

Flo. 1.—Two temple* respectively of 576 (white circle*) and 570 (black circle*) unrelated 
children. I Q. plotted agaimt mean age in lix monthly claw intervals 


very few subnormal children can be included in the eight-year old class. 
Both these selective factors are brought clearly into prominence in the 
graph (fig. 1) of Age and mean I Q. for each age group in half-yearly 
intervals This shows more clearly than the correlation coefficients given 
in the preceding table the independence of I.Q. and Age within the range 
of nine to twelve years The importance < of this consideration will be 
recognised later in dealing with sib correlation for I.Q. A second issue 
which demands some attention is the magnitude of the error arising out 
of the reliability of the test, i.e. the correlation between successive tests 
on the same individual carried out within a short interval of time. In 
this investigation at each school visited a corresponding number of pairs 
of twins and pairs of siblings were examined simultaneously. Thus in 
all cases both individuals of a pair of either type were examined by the 
same test on the same occasion under the same conditions of illumination, 
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ventilation, temperature, humidity, etc. The same examiner carried out 
the testing throughout the investigation In these circumstances it is 
doubtful whether it is appropriate to apply Spearman's correction for 
attenuation. Actually the point is not of very great importance because 
of the very high reliability of the tests. In Table I the coefficients given 
have been adjusted by the use of Spearman’s formula Elsewhere in 
this publication no such correction has been made. 

5. Homogeneity of the Data. 

If the monovular hypothesis concerning the origin of identical twins 
is correct, like-sex twins constitute a heterogeneous group. Therefore, 
in so far as the observed differences with respect to a given measurement 
made on both members of a mixed pair of twins or a pair of sibs of like 
sex approximate to a normal distribution, a standard relation between 
the mean deviation and the mean square deviation for the Gaussian curve 
may be used to demonstrate the heterogeneous character of a group of 
like-sex pair twins. This fruitful suggestion was first made by Fisher (3), 
and used by him in the analysis of Lauterbach’s data. 

The relation which exists between the mean difference and the mean 
square difference in a normal population is given by 
S8*_JS8J 

where 8 is the difference of any one pair found by subtracting the smaller 
measurement from the greater. If the population is homogeneous the 
difference between the quantities on the left- and right-hand side of the 
equation should not differ significantly from zero. For testing the signi¬ 
ficance the standard deviation is given by: 

<*“-7= . Viw -6, where 

Vn n 

In Table X the mean square differences, etc. for the I Q. measurements 
of each class of twins and sibs are severally given. As far as they go 
the results are consonant with Fisher’s analysis of Lauterbach’s physical 
measurements. That is to say, the difference between the left- and right- 
hand expressions in the relation given above differs from zero by less than 
one and a half times the standard deviation for the group of twins of 
unlike sex and for the groups of sibs of like and of unlike sex. For the 
group of like-sex twins it is nearly two and a half times its standard devia¬ 
tion. When the classes are still further subdivided according to sex, the 
contrast is not so striking; but the ratio of the difference to its standard 
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deviation for both boy pairs of twins and girl pairs of twins is still greater 
than for mixed twins or for boy, girl, or mixed pairs of sibs of different 
ages. One striking fact brought out by the table is that the " D ” pairs 
of like-sex twins as previously defined are relatively more homogeneous 
than the " M” pairs. 



Tabie X— Mean Difference in I Q 





JM 

s.d of 

2A* 


?-S?I 

A 







LtJ 

a 

a 


A Twins 

(a) Boy pairs 

168 

±1 2 

467 1 

282 2 

+ 24 I 


22*1 

126 

(b) Girl pairs 

133 

±09 

2958 

1769 

+ 18 I 

1-4 

13 2 

141 

(<■) Mixed pairs 

. 179 

±1 2 

5**3 

3204 

• >9 3 

09 

*3 5 

.38 

B. Stis 

(a) Boy pairs 

*3 3 

At I 

•*>5 5 

54*9 

+ 43* 

0-8 

526 

82 

(A) Girl pairs 

184 

±17 

5*9 9 

3386 

- 17 

00 

33-« 

68 

(r) Mixed pairs 

21-2 

±17 

7*' 5 

449 4 

+ 160 

04 

37 8 

103 

C Twins . 

(a) “ M ” pairs 

103 

±09 

IQ2 O 

106 1 

+ 25 4 

*■4 

105 

95 

(A) " D " pairs 

17 7 

±i-5 

5*3 3 

3*3 3 

+314 

1 I 

284 

96 

f) Twins and Sibs 

(a) Like-sex twins 

14 9 

±08 

3767 

222 O 

+ 28 2 

*3 

12 2 

267 

(b) bike-sex sibs 

21 I 

J.14 

7*98 

445 * 

+ 20 9 

07 

3*7 

150 

£ Twins and Sibs 

(a) Unlike-sex twins 

*7 9 

-fc 1*2 

5**3 

3*04 

+ 19 3 

09 

*35 

138 

(b) Unlike-sex sil« 

at 2 

+ 17 

721 s 

4494 

+ 160 

04 

37-8 

*°3 


Two issues suggested by the data in Table X demand closer scrutiny. 
The first is how far the mean difference for the “M” pairs differs from 
what would be the mean difference of a completely homogeneous group 
of monozygotic twins The second is to what extent the higher values 
of the sibling pairs are due to imperfect correlation between I Q. and 
Age at the limits of the age scale For this reason it was thought desirable 

1. To separate from the “M” group the sixty-five pairs which were 

judged to be most certainly identical These sixty-five pairs are 
taken from sixty-seven individuals having more than six finger¬ 
print resemblances in the top row of Table VI, two being rejected 
because they did not yield an I.Q. 

2. To separate from the sibs a mixed group of which both members 

of a given pair were between the ages of eight and a half and 
twelve years. The total number of pairs in this group was 103. 

The final result of this selection is given in Table XI. The data 
embodied in it is reserved for subsequent discussion. 
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Table XI.— Mean Differences in the I Q. of Selected Groups. 
Monozygotic twins (65) 9 2 ± 1 o 

Dizygotic twins of like sex (96) 17-7 ±1-5 

Twins of mixed sex (138) 17 9 ±1-5 

All pairs of sibs between and 12 years (103) 16 8 ± 2-3 


6. Correlation for the Intelligence Quotient of Twins. 

In making correlation tables for the I.Q’s of twins and siblings care 
was taken to eliminate a possible source of error by alternating the position 
in the rows and columns of the higher and lower scores. To facilitate 
the utilisation of data here presented by subsequent workers it has been 
thought desirable to tabulate the coefficients of correlation both for the 
raw scores and I.Q. as defined elsewhere The sibling coefficients will 
be dealt with in a subsequent section after consideration of order of 
birth. 


Table XII —Correlation Coefficients for Test Scores and I.Q 
of Twins 



Raw Score 

No 

Tested 

10 

No 

Tested 

A. Like sex— 





“ Monozygotic ” pairs 

0 87 *0*02 

65 

0841004 

65 

“ M ” pairs 

96 

081 +0-03 

95 

“ D ” pairs 

075 ±004 

100 

0 47 +008 

96 

All like-sex pairs 



064+002 

267 

Boy pairs 

079+0-03 

133 

067 ±004 

126 

Girl pairs 

0 80+003 

141 

0 61 +0 05 

141 

B. Mixed pairs 

0631005 

139 

0 st ±006 

138 


In Table XII there are two features that merit a word of explanation. 
The group referred to as “monozygotic” as distinct from the “M" 
pairs are the same individuals as were judged to be monozygotic for the 
purpose of assigning a minimum estimate for the mean difference in I.Q. 
of identical twins in the preceding section. The numbers of individuals 
included in the computation of the coefficients for raw scores and for 
I.Q. do not tally in every case. This is because the contingency table 
for Raw Scores in some cases included pairs one member of which scored 
less than the requisite total corresponding to the minimal age in the scale 
of norms used to evaluate the I Q The final result of this part of the 
inquiry is summarised in Table XIII, which also includes the correlation 
for Intelligence Quotient of siblings found in this investigation. 

Tabli XU I —Correlation Coefficient for I.Q of Twins 
Monozygotic twins (65) 0-84 ±0-04 

Dizygotic twins of like sex (96) . 0-47 + 0-08 

Dizygotic twins of unlike sex (138) 0-51 ±0 06 

Sibs (like or mixed pairs) (103) . 0 32 ±0 09 
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7. Influence of Order of Birth. 

The correlation between siblings has been reserved for separate treat¬ 
ment for reasons already stated. Siblings differ from fraternal twins in 
that the constituent individuals of a pair differ in birth rank and are 
separated by an interval of years. Hence any contribution to the observed 
variance in virtue of differences in birth-rank or errors arising through 
imperfect correlation between the Intelligence Quotient and Age call for 
special attention. Owing to the relatively low fertility of the social group 
from which these children were selected, it transpired that, with one 
exception, one member of each pair examined was a first-born offspring. 
Hence any effect due to the handicapping or otherwise of the first-born 
must influence the results obtained considerably. The birth-rank of the 
individuals included in the sibling group examined is given in Table XIV. 

Table XIV —Siblings—Order in Family of Pairs in thf. Different 
Groups 


First First 

and and 

Second Third 


first Second 
and and 
Later 1 hird 


Second 

and 

Later 


Third or 
Later and 
Fourth 
or Later. 


Totals 


Boys 


Girls 


74 3 5 o o o 82 

64 4 o o o o 68 


All like-sex pairs 138 7 5 o o 

Unhke-sex pairs 94 7 I 00 

All sib pairs . 232 14 6 o o 1 253 

Hitherto the influence of birth-rank upon the I.Q has been studied 
very little. Reference to the importance of recent work by Thurstone 
and Jenkins (13) will be made at a later stage The influence of birth- 
rank is sufficiently well established in connection with characteristics 
which are closely dependent upon or associated with the Intelligence 
Quotient to emphasise the need for very special attention to the problem. 
The observations which emerge from the present inquiry are summarised 
in Table XV. 

As would be expected, the means here exhibited represent a group 
of children above the average This is not surprising in view of the 
fact that no children of decidedly retarded type can be included in the 
lower-age groups. The results show a significant falling off of the second- 
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Table XV.—Mean I.Q. for Children of Different Birth-rank in 
the Sibling Group 

Fimt-bom. Second-born. Third or Later. 

Boy*. Girl*. Boy*. Girl*. Boy* Girl*. 

Mean *.d. Mean s d. Mean s d. Mean i.d. Mean * d. Mean t.d 

H9‘3±2'2 115 6±a-o H4-9±ai 1083*19 1146190 963*15® 

Combined value for boys and girls 

H7'S 1 rs 111*8±i*4 108-518-0 

bom as compared with the first-born. Of the third-born nothing can 
be stated, because the number on which the mean value is based is small 
and hence the standard error of the mean is large. The difference between 
the mean values for first-born and second-bom children is approximately 
2-7 times its standard deviation. If the odds in favour of significance are 
not overwhelming on the figures as they stand, there are other good 
reasons for regarding the difference recorded as an underestimate rather 
than an exaggeration of what would be recorded for a more representative 
sample. The selection of data would tend to favour a higher I.Q. for 
the second-bom than for the first, because the second-bom constitute 
a younger-age group It has already been pointed out that the elder 
group would be expected to contain relatively more retarded and relatively 
less bright children than the younger group. This is evident from con¬ 
sideration of the way in which the material was selected, from the negative 
correlation for age and I.Q., and from the graphical presentation of the 
data given in fig. 1. Hence a more representative sample might be 
expected to yield a rather higher figure for the first-bom and a rather 
lower figure for the second-born. 

8 . Correlation ok I Q. for Siblings. 

The correlations obtained for the Intelligence Quotients of siblings 
by various authors vary considerably. Dr Kate Gordon's data for orphan 
children, analysed by Elderton (2), yielded a value of 0-53 This was 
based upon orphanage children, and it may well be that any social factors 
involved in birth-rank are eliminated in an institutional upbringing. 
Pintner (10) gives a value of 0-33. The values hitherto recorded are 
mostly based upon the Binet test, and range between the figure given 
by Pintner and so high a value as o-68 by Hildreth (5). Apart from 
differences arising from the mode of upbringing of the children studied 
and error due to a significant age variation of the I.Q., a further reason 
for disagreement may be sought in positive correlation of unrelated 
children brought up in the same school when the material is selected in 
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such a way as in the present investigation, which includes children taken 
from 88 different schools. This would tend to raise rather than to lower 
the observed correlation. 

An analysis of all the data derived from the sibling pairs examined 
in the present inquiry yields coefficients of correlation for the Otis Advanced 
examination as set forth in Table XVI Since the figures recorded for 
various types of pairs classified according to sex were low, it was thought 
desirable to take a group of sibs, excluding the youngest and the eldest. 
It has already been shown that variations of the I.Q. with age may be 
treated as negligible within the range of eight and a half to twelve years. 
For pairs of sibs of which both members fall within these limits the figure 
obtained agrees with that given by Pintner and is significantly lower 
than Elderton’s value for a group of children brought up under institu¬ 
tional conditions 

Table X\I -OKRM.vrio\ Coefficient »or the IQ. o* Siblings 
AH like-sex pairs (150) 0’27 10 07 

tiirl pairs (68) o 26 ±0 11 

Boy pairs (82) 0221010 

Mixed pans (loy) o yp io 08 

Ml pairs between 8$ and 12 years (lot) o piooq 

9 General Discussion. 

The results of this investigation will now lie subjected to more general 
discussion, with special reference to (1) agreement and difference between 
observations of different investigators on different samples; (2) an attempt 
to elucidate the contribution of genetic differences to the observed variance 
in the IQ of offspring of the same parents brought up together in the 
same family environment, whether (a) of the same birth-rank or (b) 
separated by an interval in age. 

(1) Comparison of the Results of different Investigators. 

Concerning the following issues there is now complete unanimity 
between the testimony of different workers:— ' 

(1) The resemblance of like-sex twins is greater than that of mixed 
pairs, and the resemblance of twins of unlike sex is somewhat 
greater than that between siblings of different ages. 

(ii) The resemblance of twins judged to be monozygotic is greater 
than that of twins judged to be dizygotic, the correlation for 
I.Q. in the case of identical twins being of the order o*8$. 

Whether dizygotic twins of like sex are more alike than dizygotic 
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twins of unlike sex cannot be stated with any confidence. No previous 
investigator has assigned figures for both In the present investigation 
neither differs significantly from the theoretical correlation predicted on 
the theory of autosomal transmission in a uniform environment. It may 
be noted, however, that the correlation coefficient and the mean difference 
recorded for dizygotic twins of like sex refers to a group deliberately 
selected for dissimilarity in physique. This may prejudice the result 
somewhat for a reason which will be set forth more fully below A 
possible indication of the significance of sex as affecting the environment 
to which two members of a twin pair arc exposed is given by the fact 
that boy pairs appear to be more alike than girl pairs according to the 
data of Lauterbach and of the present writers All that can be legitimately 
stated on the basis of this investigation is that the subjects examined 
provide no conclusive evidence for the belief that difference of environ¬ 
ment within the family group arising from sex difference do not appreciably 
manifest themselves in the method of analysis that has been adopted 


(2) The Contribution of Nature and Nurture to Observed Differences 
tit the l Q of Twins 

To assign a value for the relative “ contribution ” of genetic differences 
and environmental influences tending to differentiate offspring of the 
same birth-rank brought up in the same families, two formulee have been 
proposed by Holzingcr. These will be referred to as the T and the /* 
formulae, and they will now be applied to an analysis of the present data 
and those given by other investigators In doing so, we wish to make 
clear that we do not interpret them to mean that the contributions of 
nature and nurture to variability in a mixed population of different families 
arc truly additive. All we are entitled to ask is how much the variability, 
measured either as mean differences or mean square differences, within 
the family is reduced, when nc have eliminated all gene differences such 
as distinguish one member of a fraternity from another member of the 
same fraternity. 

(a) The first formula may be written 

... ik- A '. 

& “ 

Here A/ is the mean difference between dizygotic twins of like sex and 
A< is the mean difference between identical twins. The values for T given 
by different observers using different tests are shown in Table XVII. 
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Table XVII —Value of T given for the I Q by different 
Investigators. 

Author. T. Test. 

Holzinger . . 0-5-1 o Binet and Otis 

Tallman . 061-062 Stanford Revision 

Herrman and Hogben . o 92-0 62 Otis 

The two figures of Holzinger himself refer to different age-groups. Those 
attributed to Tallman are calculated by the present writers from her 
published data. Tallman herself, whose work is not referred to in 
Table I, which includes only that of authors who have employed the 
method of correlation in the analysis of their data, gives the value of 
and the mean difference A m for twins of unlike sex She examined 
a comparatively large sample of which 84 were mixed pairs, and 158 
like-sex pairs of which 63 were judged to be identical on the basis of 
facial resemblance. Two estimates of the value of T are given for her 
data, one on the assumption that dizygotic twins of like sex are not more 
alike than dizygotic twins of unlike sex, and the other on the assumption 
that her identical group was homogeneous and that the remaining like- 
sex pairs were all of the dizygotic type. Of the two figures given for the 
data of the present inquiry, the first is based upon a literal application 
of the formula, the second is calculated on two assumptions, both 
justified by experience in the present investigation. It is assumed that 
45 per cent of like-sex twins are monozygotic and that dizygotic twins 
of like sex are not more alike than mixed pairs. Needless to say, these 
assumptions tend to minimise the contribution of Nurture. 

( b ) The second formula proposed by Holzinger is 

t jtizh. 

j-r { 

Two different estimates of /* given by Holzinger and those derived from 
the data of this investigation are as follows:— 

Holzinger . 2-0-3-8 

Herrman and Hogben 2-3~2-6 

As for physical characteristics, there is a considerable discrepancy between 
the estimates derived from these two formulae. There is remarkably 
satisfactory agreement between the figures obtained by applying one and 
the same formula to the data of different authors, as shown in Table XVIII, 
which is partly based upon figures given by Stocks. For the I.Q. an 
approximate mean is given. One thing at least is clear from this table. 
Whichever criterion of the relative “ potency ” of Nature and Nurture is 
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Tablk XVIII 
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adopted, genetic differences make less difference to variation in I Q than 
to observed variation in such physical characteristics as weight and height 
among individuals brought up m the same family environment 

Holzinger’s two formulae do not interpret the relative “ potency ” of 
nature and nurture in precisely the same sense The ratio T represents 
the relative efficacy of genetic and environmental factors in terms of the 
average difference between members of the same family—that is to say, 
the mean differences. The second formula /* measures the relative 
importance of genetic and environmental differences with respect to 
the variance within the family It thus involves mean square differences. 
We can interpret the discrepancy between the ratio of T and t * in the 
following way: The fact that T is less than unity indicates that genetic 
influences account for less than half the mean difference between individuals 
of the same birth-rank and family if produced from separate ova The 
fact that t* is greater than unity might signify that genetic differences 
are more important than differences of environment in producing striking 
discrepancies between members of the same family and the same birth- 
rank. However, there is another interpretation for the fact that /* is 
greater than T. This is that striking differences of environment are more 
likely to occur as between two non-identical twins than between two 
identical twins. 

With the notable exception of Stocks, few investigators have hitherto 
recognised that it is more easy to give a minimal estimate of the con¬ 
tribution of genetic differences to observed variation in physique or social 
behaviour than to give a maximal estimate of the contribution of environ¬ 
mental influences. Sometimes estimates have been given, as in an 
investigation into home influences by Burks (i), when the method 
employed could not possibly yield more than an arbitrary minimum for 
the total effect of nurture. One point mentioned by Stocks is specially 
relevant to the method adopted m this inquiry. In a certain sense an 
organism selects its own environment. A gene, which would on'y be 
manifest as some simple anatomical or physiological peculiarity in a 
carefully standardised environment under laboratory conditions, may in 
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nature bring the organism into situations which reveal genetic differences 
that would not be manifest if the environment were perfectly uniform. 
In an insect a single gene substitution may result in reversing the sign of 
a tropism. In nature a negatively phototropic animal will tend to move 
into more humid surroundings than a positively phototropic individual. 
Thus the presence of a gene whose effect is only manifest under conditions 
of humidity such as that which determines the fruit-fly mutant referred to 
as "vestigial abdomen” would perhaps be more readily recognised m 
nature among negatively phototropic than among positively phototropic 
flies In the Biblical narrative Jacob and Esau were apparently dizygotic 
twins. It is stated that" Esau was a cunning hunter, a man of the field, and 
Jacob was a plain man living in tents.” It is conceivable that the disposition 
to hunt is genetically determined It is also easy to see that such a disposi¬ 
tion equips the individual with a different social and physical environment 
from that in which he would find himself if he did not possess it 

Such formulas as those used above involve the assumption that the 
environment of two dizygotic twins does not differ more than the environ¬ 
ment of two identical twins. This assumption is certainly false How 
significantly so in the present instance wc have no means of deciding. 
The difficulty of interpretation arising on this account is increased by 
the method of separating from the like-sex group an exclusively identical 
and exclusively fraternal class. To secure a perfectly homogeneous 
group of dizygotic twins of like sex, individuals showing very striking 
physical differences were chosen Holzinger found that dizygotic twins 
of like sex were more alike than mixed pairs appear to be from the data 
presented by Lauterbach and by the present writers. By the method 
of selection employed, the "D” group of this investigation are rather less 
alike than twins of unlike sex If Holzingcr's figure is more correct, 
sex is a significant factor in determining environmental differences which 
influence the I Q at some stage in the development of the individual. 
One explanation of the discrepancy is that Holzmger’s group of supposedly 
dizygotic twins may have included some identical pairs. The other is 
that the " D ” group of this investigation excluded all dizygotic individuals 
so much alike as to defy confident diagnosis. Hence, if physical similarity 
is a factor in deciding differences of environment, a too exacting method 
of diagnosis may lead to an underestimate of the resemblance between 
dizygotic twins of like sex. 

Taking all these considerations into account, the pfesent authors are 
entirely in sympathy with the main conclusion which Holzinger draws 
from his own study. Contrary to a widely spread belief which attributes 
differences in I.Q. predominantly to genetic differences, it is extremely 
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unlikely that genetic differences account for more than one-half the mean 
differences among offspring of the same parent having the same birth- 
rank and brought up together in the same family environment. Hence 
genetic conclusions derived from existing studies upon widely different 
racial and occupational groups are devoid of any scientific validity 


(3) Influence of Birth-rank. 

It has already been made clear that comparisons of siblings and twins 
such as are embodied in the present investigation can only yield informa¬ 
tion concerning how far differences of nurture limit the manifestation of 
gene differences among offspring of the same parents brought up together 
in the same family environment They throw no light whatsoever on 
the wider problem of variation as between individuals of one family at 
one social level or physical environment and individuals of another family 
at another social level or in a different family environment Whether such 
differences of environment as siblings encounter m virtue of a disparity 
of age or different position in the family group significantly influence 
variation in the I Q cannot be decisively answered from the data pre¬ 
sented here The mean differences for ordinary sibs are not greater than 
for twins. On the other hand, evidence for the significance of birth- 
rank is contributed by the low correlation for ordinary siblings and the 
mean differences of first- and second-liorn children. From one point of 
view the material of this investigation was chosen in such a way as to 
minimise environmental differences arising from different position in the 
family group; since the mean age difference of the sibs examined was 
very small. Any difference between first-born children and children born 
subsequently appeared as a systematic deviation throughout the inquiry 
In a recent study, Thurstone and Jenkins (13) found the I.Q tended to 
increase with successive births in a group of retarded and delinquent 
children; but they also note the existence of other evidence pointing 
to the fact that genius appears to occur among first-born children with 
disproportionate frequency. In the group of relatively bright children 
studied by the present writers, the first-born children proved to be brighter 
than those bom later. Probably, owing to paucity of material, the twin 
pairs were a more strictly random selection of individuals than the sibs 
examined. Any selection involved in taking pairs of sibs would minimise 
the difference in their intellectual status. The balance of evidence is in 
favour of the view that the intellectual resemblance of fraternal twins is 
greater than that of ordinary sibs brought up together under ordinary 
conditions of family life; but that fraternal twins are not more alike 
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than ordinary siblings reared in institutions where the social environment 
is more uniform than that of a normal family. From the standpoint 
of animal genetics it would not be surprising if such a difference existed. 
Sewall-Wright (n) has found a significantly higher correlation, with 
respect to certain physical characteristics in the guinea-pig, for litter- 
mates as compared with offspring of the same parents but belonging to 
different litters. 

(4) Indications of Sex-linkage. 

Indications of the contribution of sex-linked genes to variability in 
finger-print pattern has already been mentioned. The present investiga¬ 
tion did not yield evidence of the contribution of sex-linked genes to 
differences in I Q. If sex-linked genes appreciably affect variability in 
I.Q. male pairs of offspring of the same parent should show less resem¬ 
blance than female pairs, and mixed pairs should be least alike. Actually 
boy twins appear to be more alike than girl twins. In the sib-group girl 
pairs were slightly more similar than boy pairs, but any genetic significance 
which might be attached to the small difference observed must be ruled out 
on account of the greater resemblance of unlike-sex pairs It would be 
necessary to investigate a much larger sample before conclusions could be 
drawn concerning the contribution of sex-linked genes 

10. Summary. 

Comparison of the response of twins and siblings to a group intelligence 
test shows that the mean difference between the intelligence quotients of 
individuals belonging to the same fraternity and having the same birth- 
rank is reduced by somewhat less than a half, when no gene differences 
directly or indirectly influence the difference between individuals belonging 
to one and the same pair 
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Introduction. 

DURING recent years it has become increasingly possible to interpret 
unusual genetic phenomena by reference to peculiarities in chromosome 
behaviour. Examples of such cytological explanation are found in the 
studies of triploidy by Bridges and Anderson (1924) and Redfield (1930, 
1932), and of translocations by Dobzhansky and Sturtevant (1930), 
Rhoades (1931), and Dobzhansky (19320). But, thus far, the phenomenon 
of complete linkage m the male of Drosophila has not been explained 
satisfactorily by direct observation of spermatogenesis. Doubtless this 
has been due partly to technical difficulties, and partly to the fact that 
chromosome behaviour is only now beginning to be understood. How¬ 
ever, the first difficulties have been eliminated by Metz (1926), Guyenot 
and Naville (1929), and Huettner (1930); and the second by Belar (1928), 
and more recently by Darlington (1932^). 

The present study deals with spermatogenesis in D. obscura , and 
attempts to offer a theoretical explanation, based on the observations 
obtained, for the absence of crossing-over in the male. 

Material and Technique. 

The flies were obtained in 1928 from America through the kindness of 
Professor Lancefield, and have since been bred in the Institute of Animal 
Genetics, Edinburgh. 

Newly hatched males were used. The maturation of D. obscura takes 
longer than in D. melanogaster , and the testes of young flies nearly always 
exhibit every stage of spermatogenesis. The only disadvantage is that 
the spermatogonia! cells and chromosomes are smaller than in other 
species of Drosophila. However, this was counterbalanced by the fact 
that large numbers of cells exhibit different stages of spermatogenesis, 
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and the chromosomes are arranged in one plane at metaphase, as described 
by Metz (1926). 

The testes were dissected out from the abdomen in a 2 per cent, urea- 
solution and fixed in strong Flemming to which urea was added. After 
thirty to sixty minutes’ fixation, the testes were transferred to 1 per cent, 
chromic acid for three to twelve hours. The stain used was Newton’s 
gentian violet; it was absorbed deeply by the chromosomes and the 
nucleolus, but only in a slight degree by what Metz(1926) calls the “pseudo¬ 
chromatin’’ materials. 

Division of the Spermatogonia. 

The chromosomes at prophase are somewhat indistinct and, owing to 
the shortness of the period between the onset of division and metaphase, 
their behaviour cannot be studied satisfactorily. They appear as more or 
less thick threads deeply stained with gentian violet They absorb the 
stain more rapidly than do the spermatocyte chromosomes, so that in 
many cases the spermatogonial cells can be easily identified by the strong 
staining property of their chromosomes. 

At metaphase the chromosomes are arranged in the equatorial plate, 
the homologous chromosomes lying side by side. The chromosomes in 
the spermatogonia of D. obscura are always arranged in one plane during 
metaphase, which appears not to be the case m any other Drosophila species. 
Plate I, figs, i, 2 and 3, show spermatogonial chromosomes at metaphase. 
Only fig. 1 illustrates the whole chromosome complex. The heteromorphic 
sex-chromosomes can be identified. The X-chromosome is V-shaped 
and has a median or nearly median attachment constriction, while the Y- 
chromosome is rod-shaped with a submedian attachment constriction, 
which sometimes divides the chromosome into a long and short limb as 
illustrated in fig. 3. Three out of the four autosomes are rod-shaped, 
all about the same length, and slightly shorter than the Y-chromosome. 
Frolowa and Astaurow (1929) illustrated the chromosomes in the Russian 
species of D. obscura, and in their figures the autosomes are somewhat 
V-shaped. Metz’s depiction (1916, 1926) of the complex of D. obscura 
resembles ours, showing rod-shaped autosomes. In a few spermatogonial 
metaphases (fig. 2) the different size of the autosomes is due to the different 
angles from which they are viewed. The fourth pair of autosomes is the 
smallest in the complex, its length being about |, or even less, of the other 
autosomes, so that in many cases they are not readily observed (figs. 2 and 
3). The spindle fibre attachment constriction of the autosomes is terminal 
or nearly so. 

At metaphase of the spermatogonial division the chromosomes show 
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a tendency to associate in homologous pairs. This association of the 
homologous chromosomes becomes more intimate at anaphase when the 
equationally divided chromosomes pass into opposite poles. Plate I, 
figs. 4, 5 and 6, illustrate the anaphase of the spermatogonial division. 
Figs. 4 and 5 give the polar view, and fig. 6 the side view of the anaphase 
stage. This association of homologous chromosomes resembles meiotic 
pairing, and it is easy to mistake the anaphase configuration of the associ¬ 
ated spermatogonial chromosomes for the anaphase of the first spermato¬ 
cytes, as has been already pointed out by Metz (1926) and by Huettner 
(1930). In some cells the chromosomes in the polar view are represented 
as small, round bodies, lying side by side, and this arrangement is very 
similar to the secondary pairing at meiotic division described and dis¬ 
cussed by Lawrence (1931). 

Each member of the associated homologous chromosomes has a single 
structure; no sign of splitting could be observed at anaphase of the 
spermatogonial chromosomes. The double structure and the apparent 
“haploid” number arc due to the association of the homologous chromo¬ 
somes during their segregation to the opposite poles. The association of 
the homologous chromosomes during the spermatogonial division m 
several Drosophila species was observed by Stevens (1908), Metz (1916), 
Guyenot and Naville (1929). and Huettner (1930). In another species of 
Diptera, Nonidez (1921) followed in detail the whole process of anaphase 
association of spermatogonial chromosomes. Metz (1926), in his masterly 
paper on spermatogenesis of the Drosophilidae, even described cases where- 
the association of homologous chromosomes begins as early as the prophase 
of the spermatogonial division. However, in the present study only the 
anaphase painng could be followed clearly. 

The association of homologous chromosomes in pairs is characteristic 
of the Diptera, but this phenomenon must not be confused with true 
chromosome pairing, a term which indicates intimate chromosome con¬ 
jugation, or synapsis, during the prophase of the first meiotic division. In 
some cases the association between homologous chromosomes results in 
complete fusion at the attachment constriction. This process takes place 
before the chromosomes of the whole complex fuse together to form the 
nucleus of the first spermatocyte. 

At the end of anaphase the chromosomes fuse together and give rise to 
a deeply stained chromatin mass, from which the ends of the chromosomes- 
sometimes still protrude (Plate I, figs. 7 and 8). Simultaneously, a wall 
develops round the nuclear material, and the daughter nuclei are formed. 
However, the space in the nucleus which is occupied by the chromosome 
complex is only about half that of the total volume, the rest being takea 
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jp by other nuclear material which has less staining capacity than the 
:hromosomes. In a few cases cells were found in which this nuclear 
material had migrated from the nucleus, and was dispersed in the cyto¬ 
plasm, The true nature of this nuclear material was discussed, its be¬ 
haviour followed with the aid of the Feuglen-rcaction and described in 
detail by Huettner (1930). 


Meiosis. 

The division of the first spermatocyte is preceded by the “growth 
period,” the volume of the nucleus increasing rapidly. The nuclear 
membrane of the first spermatocyte nucleus during this period is somewhat 
thicker and coarser in structure than it was in the previous stage. In the 
nucleus qualitative and quantitative changes take place. At the beginning 
of the growth period, the nuclear mass disperses and is more or less evenly 
stained with gentian violet. Soon, however, a small part of this nuclear 
material condenses and forms a nucleolus or plasmosome, which breaks 
up into small, slightly stained bodies before the prophase of the meiotic 
division. Plate I, figs. 9 and 10, illustrate the growth period of the first 
spermatocyte. In the nucleus the nucleolus and the nuclear material can 
be seen. Plate I, fig. II, depicts an early spermatocyte nucleus with a 
nucleolus and small stained bodies which are derived from the nucleolus; 
Jeffrey and Hicks (1925) most probably mistook these fragments of 
the nucleolus for chromosomes. They survive the prophase of the first 
spermatocyte, sometimes even the meiotic anaphase, and can easily be 
interpreted as chromosomes, as was pointed out by League (1930).* 

The rate of growth is very rapid, and the cells in successive layers 
differ greatly in size. Those spermatocytes which are in a more advanced 
stage show a nucleus, which is increased in volume, as well as other changes 
in the nuclear material. The small nuclear aggregates, which are derived 
from the break-up of the nucleolus or plasmosome, are present in various 
numbers. Plate II, fig. 1, illustrates a nucleus, showing the condensed 
nucleolus and four large and four small chromatin aggregates. The stain¬ 
ing capacity of the nucleolus is exaggerated in this figure to illustrate more 
clearly the smaller aggregates. They are sometimes seen to be connected 
by thin threads with each other and with the nucleolus. 

The break-up of the nuclear chromatin material into smaller aggregates 
is followed by their diffusion. The aggregates loosen, become thread-like, 
and stain less deeply than in the condensed stage. Huettner and Quyenot 
and Naville found that the spermatocytes at this stage, which is most 
probably the early prophase, contain fine single threads which were identi¬ 
fied as the leptotene chromosome threads. However, in our investigation, 
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as also that of Metz, single threads like the leptotene chromosomes were 
not found in the early prophase of the first spermatocyte division. This 
is most probably due to the different technique and material used by 
Huettner and Guyenot and Naville. 

The diffusion of the chromatin aggregates into threads is illustrated 
in Plate II, fig. 2. The threads have a double structure, showing a V-shape, 
and are associated at one end. This arrangement was the most common 
in the first spermatocyte. Fig. 2 does not show the supernumerary and 
"pseudo-nuclear” aggregates, but illustrates only the prophase chromo¬ 
somes as they develop from the chromatin material The chromosomes 
are thicker than the early prophase chromosomes in normal meiosis. 
Plate II, fig. 3, illustrates the same stage in the first spermatocyte. One 
chromosome pair shows close submedian association or pairing. Plate 
II, figs. 4, 5 and 6, show the nucleus of the first spermatocyte with paired 
chromosomes where the association is terminal, subterminal, or median. 

Plate II, figs. 7, 8 and 9, represent more advanced stages of prophase. 
The chromosomes remain in pairs, but condensation takes place and the 
loose granulated chromosomes become more deeply stained. In some 
first spermatocytes during this stage the X- and Y-chromosomes are seen 
to pair. The inequality of the members of the pair and the structure 
of the associated chromosomes, suggested that they are the sex-chromo¬ 
somes. In D. obscura a very characteristic feature in the prophase of 
the first meiotic division is the association of short segments only of 
the chromosomes. This association most probably represents a partial 
synapsis or conjugation of homologous portions of chromosomes. 

The condensation of the paired chromosome threads is rapidly pro¬ 
gressing and they decrease in length. In this stage—the diakinesis—the 
chromosomes can be followed very easily, as the staining capacity is much 
better, and they appear as deeply stained double elements. Plate II, 
figs. 11 and 12, illustrate the diakinesis stage in the first spermatocyte. The 
X- and Y-chromosomes can be identified in the complex. This stage is 
closely similar to the stage illustrated in Plate I, figs. 4 and 5, which 
represent the anaphase of the spermatogonial division. 

The prophase stage, as described above, was in many cases obscured 
by the nucleolus and other chromatin material. The nucleolus usually 
breaks up into small round bodies or globules, which scatter throughout 
the nucleus. In D. obscura , however, these secondary phenomena, which 
are very common in other Drosophila species, such as melanogaster and 
vtrilis, do not extend to such a degree as to make the observation of the 
chromosomes impossible during prophase. 

Diakinesis is followed by metaphase. The chromosomes, which at 
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diakinesis lie side by side but scattered in the nucleus, are, during meta¬ 
phase, arranged in the equatorial plate. The members of each paired 
chromosome bivalent are separated, and are held together only by terminal 
or subterminal association. The nuclear membrane is still present at 
the beginning of metaphase, and only when the chromosomes are arranged 
in the equatorial plate does it gradually disappear and the nuclear spindle 
develop. The paired chromosomes remain in their loose association at 
the beginning of metaphase. Owing to the delayed development of the 
nuclear spindle, the bivalents of D. obscura differ from those characteristic 
of most meiotic metaphases. Plate IN, fig 1, illustrates the onset of meta¬ 
phase with the movement of the chromosomes to the equatorial plate, as 
seen m polar view. Figs. 2 and 3 illustrate metaphase stages in side 
view; the nuclear membrane is still present and the spindle has not de¬ 
veloped. A more advanced metaphase is seen m fig. 4. Most probably 
the partial synapsis proceeds in such a way as to leave only a very small 
part of the two homologous chromosomes remaining in association, but 
at different levels. When the spindle develops, the associated chromo¬ 
somes arc pulled apart from the point of attachment constriction to the 
point of association This stage is depicted in Plate III, fig 4, showing 
the bivalent chromosomes. The unequal sex-chromosomes, as are the 
homologous autosomes, are associated and paired. The synapsis is always 
restricted to one end of this chromosome pair, and does not change during 
prophase. The association of X and Y at metaphase remains terminal 
or nearly so. If pairing is determined by homology, then the associated 
segments of X and Y must be homologous. A similar conclusion was 
drawn by Metz from his cytological studies on other Drosophila species. 
Plate II, fig. 9, and Plate III, figs. I and 2, illustrate the partial conjuga¬ 
tion of sex-chromosomes. 

Anaphase is very short. The chromosomes separate reductionally to 
the opposite poles, and owing to the slight association, their separation is 
very rapid. The fibre of the nuclear spindle pulls them apart, and m 
side view this separation can be followed very clearly. Plate III, fig. 5, 
shows the anaphase separation in side view. The chromosomes move to 
the poles, but the rate of movement may be different for different chromo¬ 
somes. Some tendency to lag could be detected in anaphase, but this 
phenomenon may be explained by the unusual synapsis during the previous 
stages. The separating chromosomes sometimes exhibit a double struc¬ 
ture, which indicates that they most probably have split in the earlier 
prophase stages, but the exact time and place of the splitting could not 
be ascertained. Plate III, fig. 6, shows anaphase stage, some chromo¬ 
somes showing the double structure. 
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At the end of anaphase, when the chromosomes have arrived at the 
poles, they fuse together and form a small round nucleus. This formation 
of the nucleus represents the end of the first spermatocyte division, which 
gives rise to two secondary spermatocytes with a reduced chromosome 
number, and the separation of the cytoplasm into two cells usually pro¬ 
ceeds simultaneously, though sometimes the division of the nuclear material 
is not followed immediately by the division of the cytoplasm. Plate III, 
fig. 7, illustrates secondary spermatocytes with a comparatively small 
nucleus. 

The division of the secondary spermatocyte into two spermatids is 
preceded by a rapid increase m the volume of the nucleus. The length 
and bulk of the chromosomes are comparatively greater than are those of 
the chromosomes in the first spermatocyte. The individual chromosomes 
can be identified and two types of haploid chromosome groups—one with 
the V-shaped X, and the other with the rod-shaped Y—can be seen in 
many secondary spermatocytes during metaphase. Plate III, figs. 8 and 
9, illustrate metaphase plates of secondary spermatocytes. This stage 
is the one which was found most frequently in the testes of D. obscura. 
The chromosomes are arranged in the metaphase plate, mostly in one 
plane. Their double structure, which resulted from splitting, cannot be 
detected in the very short prophase, but in a few cases it was followed 
from the anaphase of the previous division. The segregation of the 
chromosomes at anaphase to the opposite poles shows that the rate of 
separation is sometimes different and causes some chromosomes to lag; 
most probably the sex-chromosomes remain behind the rod-shaped 
autosomes in the movement from the equatorial plate to the pole. Plate 
III, fig. IO, illustrates the anaphase of the secondary spermatocyte. 

The formation of spermatids and the development of sperm are similar 
to these processes already described in other Diptera. 

Discussion. 

The behaviour of the chromosomes during the maturation division in 
the male of Drosophila has been studied by Metz (1926), Guyenot and 
Naville (1929), and Huettner (1930). Their observations all substantiate 
the genetic evidence that there is no crossing-over in the male, but their 
interpretation of its cause differs. The present study of gametogenesis 
in D. obscura presents additional data, which have been reviewed in the 
light of recent observations of meiotic chromosome behaviour in plants 
and animals, and a more probable hypothesis of the cause of this 
suppression of crossing-over is offered. 

Two important hypotheses (Sax’s, 1930 and Belling’s, 1931, and 
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Darlington’s, 1931) deal with the relation between pairing of homologous 
chromosomes and crossing-over. Both of them are based on Janssens’ 
(1924) partial chiasmatype hypothesis, but they differ regarding the time 
relations of chiasma formation and crossing-over. 

If the homologous chromosomes do not pair during meiotic prophase, 
then crossing-over cannot take place. Furthermore, the pairing of 
homologous chromosomes is the basis for normal chromosome disjunction 
and segregation. Anderson (1929), studying non-disjunction in D. 
melanogaster, proved that the paired homologous chromosomes pass to 
the opposite poles more regularly than do chromosomes which failed to 
pair with their homologues. Similar results were obtained by Dobzhansky 
(1932/7), who studied the different translocations in D. melanogaster and 
demonstrated that pairing, crossing-over, and chromosome disjunction 
are closely interrelated. If there is complete chromosome disjunction 
which can be followed genetically, then one may infer that the pairing 
and post-diplotene association of homologous chromosomes must have 
occurred previously, and that these phenomena represent the cytological 
basis of the complete genetical segregation. The post-diplotene associa¬ 
tion of chromosomes, however, is dependent on chiasma formation, which 
in turn is related to crossing-over, as shown by Beadle (1932). Gowen 
(1928, 1931) demonstrated in D. melanogaster that absence of crossing- 
over in the female is associated with frequent non-disjunction of all chromo¬ 
somes, which shows that crossing-over and segregation are interrelated. 

In the male of the different Drosophila species there is normal distribu¬ 
tion of homologous chromosomes to the opposite poles at the anaphase 
of the first spermatocyte, which indicates that they must have been associ¬ 
ated in pairs during the meiotic division. This association must have 
survived even the post-diplotene stage, and the chromosomes are pulled 
apart by the spindle fibre after metaphase. 

The question arises, therefore, as to why genetical crossing-over does 
not take place during this meiotic pairing. The cause of complete sup¬ 
pression of crossing-over may be either genetical or cytological. 

The pairing of homologous chromosomes, and the formation and dis¬ 
tribution of chiasmata (genetical crossing-over) are controlled by factors 
located in the chromosomes themselves. This problem was discussed by 
Darlington (1932). Blakeslee (1928) in Datura stramonium, and Beadle 
(1930) in Zea Mays, described plants where there is much lack of pairing 
between homologous chromosomes during meiosis. These plants contain 
one recessive gene, which is responsible for the absence of crossing-over. 

The cytological observations of Metz on several Drosophila species, 
of Guyenot and Naville and Huettner on D. melanogaster, and our own 
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on the gametogenesis of D. obscura, demonstrate the association and partial 
synapsis of the homologous chromosomes during prophase of the first 
spermatocyte division. Such chromosomes associated in pairs are seen 
in Plate II, figs. 2-10. These observations show that the complete dis¬ 
junction of the chromosomes in the male of Drosophila is preceded by 
pairing between homologous chromosomes, and it may therefore be con¬ 
cluded that there exists no factor which suppresses crossing-over through 
the failure of pairing. 

In D. melanogaster Gowen and Gowen (1922) found a recessive gene 
in the third chromosome, which, although not preventing the pairing of 
the homologous chromosomes, suppressed entirely the crossing-over in all 
chromosomes in the female. Eloff (1932) made a very extensive study of 
variation in crossing-over, and discussed the genetical basis of complete 
suppression. If, in the male of Drosophila, a genetic factor or factor 
complex, similar to the factor described by the Gowens, were present, 
responsible for the direct suppression of crossing-over, then it must be 
located in the Y-chromosome. Haldane’s (1922) law states that if cross¬ 
ing-over is reduced or entirely absent in one sex, that sex is always the 
hcterogametic. Haldane’s law favours the assumption that in the male 
of Drosopktla the Y-chromosome itself, or factors borne on the Y, may be 
responsible for complete suppression of crossing-over. 

However, several genetical observations made by different investigators, 
prove that suppression of crossing-over in the male of Drosophila is not 
correlated with the presence of the Y, and consequently cannot be due to 
a gene or gene complex located in the Y-chromosome. Anderson (1929), 
studying non-disjunction in D. melanogaster, demonstrated that crossing- 
over in the XXY female had just the same value as in XX flies. Stern 
(1929) obtained similar results in a study of a line of D melanogaster in 
which the Y had become attached to the X. 

The data obtained by genetical investigations indicate that there exists 
no special factor or factors present only in the male of Drosophila and 
borne on the Y-chromosome, which directly suppresses crossing-over 
without eliminating the pairing of homologous chromosomes. 

During the present study it was found that the chromosomes held 
together during prophase of the first meiotic division. The association 
of homologous chromosomes takes place always over a short section of 
their length. If the locus of association represents a chiasma or chiasmata, 
then we can apply this fact as a test for the two hypotheses concerned with 
crossing-over. 

Sax (1930) assumes that chiasmata arise by the chromatids opening out 
in different planes at diplotene and cross-overs occur by the breaking of 
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chiasmata, i.e. the crossing-over is conditioned by chiasma formation. If 
the short distance where the chromosomes associate are chiasmata which 
did not break, then the absence of crossing-over in the male of Drosophila 
would be easily explained. However, the change of the locus of associa¬ 
tion at the post-diplotene stages observed in the present study, as well as 
many other recent observations on the behaviour of chromosome pairing, 
chiasma formation and crossing-over in many plants and animals, repudiate 
the assumption that crossing-over arises only through the break of chiasma 
( cf. Sansome and Philp, 1932; Darlington, 1932^). 

On the second hypothesis, which was elaborated by Darlington, 
chiasma and post-diplotene association are conditioned by genetical 
crossing-over; if this is so, then the partial synapsis and association of 
homologous chromosomes at prophase of the first spermatocyte in Droso¬ 
phila must be the results of crossing-over. This crossing-over, however, 
cannot be detected in genetical observations. Darlington assumes that 
two reciprocal chiasmata are formed, and are localised near the attach¬ 
ment constriction, in a segment, which is genetically "inert” in that it does 
not contain any mutated genes. The existence of such an inert region 
has been demonstrated both genetically and cytologically in D melano- 
gaster, where this region lies in the X-chromosome beyond forked, and its 
length has been calculated by translocation (Dobzhansky, 1932^) Metz 
and Huettner have observed that this region pairs with the Y, from which 
they conclude that the two are homologous. Darlington assumes that 
the pairing of chromosomes and the localisation of reciprocal chiasmata 
only at this genetically inert region are responsible for the absence of 
crossing-over in the male of Drosophila. 

Our observations on spermatogenesis of D. obscura show that the 
homologous chromosomes associate before the metaphase of the first 
meiotic division. The loci of this association are concentrated at the end 
of the chromosome at the beginning of the first spermatocyte division 
(see Plate II, figs. 2 and 3). Later, the loci of the partial synapsis alter, 
and chromosomes with subterminal, submedian, and median association 
are found (see Plate II, figs. 4-9). The change of the place of association 
proceeds towards the distal end of the chromosome, and it can be paralleled 
by the terminalisation of chiasmata in other organisms. Owing to the 
delayed development of the spindle, however, this movement is disturbed, 
and the interstitial chiasmata at metaphase are probably due to this 
absence of the nuclear spindle. 

Localisation of chiasmata at the neighbourhood of the attachment 
constriction was found in Fntillaria Meleagris by Darlington (1930), 
and in Mecosthetus by McClung (1927). There is genetic evidence 
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provided by Bridges (1929) that in aged females of Drosophila there is a 
reduction of crossing-over at one or both ends of the chromosome ( i.e . 
in the X or autosomc respectively), and crossing-over is concentrated 
in the region of the spindle fibre attachment. Sansome and Philp dis¬ 
cussed the fact that reciprocal chiasmata (double crossing-over) are more 
frequent near the spindle fibre attachment than elsewhere. 

During the present study it was likewise found that the association of 
homologous chromosomes at the beginning of the prophase of the first 
spermatocyte division is concentrated at the end of the chromosomes. If 
the association of homologous chromosomes is conditioned by chiasmata, 
i.e. by exchanges between the partner chromatids, then our observations 
support Darlington’s view. The concentration of chiasmata at the 
attachment constriction is probably a necessary consequence of the 
association between homologous chromosomes in the previous spermato- 
gonial anaphase. The homologous chromosomes are associated in pairs 
at that stage, and sometimes even fuse together at the end where the 
spindle fibre attachment is situated. When they reappear at the following 
prophase of the first spermatocyte division this terminal partial associa¬ 
tion can again be observed (see Plate II, figs. I, 2 and 3). Metz argues 
that the association of homologous chromosomes is so intimate that it 
even persists through the short resting stage. The homologous chromo¬ 
somes enter into the prophase of the first spermatocyte with their ends 
already associated; it is natural, therefore, that the synapsis of the homo¬ 
logous chromosome at the attachment constriction favours the formation 
of chiasmata The change of loci of chiasmata or association m later 
stages of prophase is the result of the gradual movement of the associated 
segments from the proximal to the distal ends. Finally, at the end of 
the metaphase of the first spermatocyte division (see Plate III, fig. 4), 
when the nuclear spindle develops, the homologues are arranged with 
their proximal ends pointing towards the opposite poles, but the distal 
ends are still in association. Such an arrangement can result only through 
pairing by chiasmata combined with terminalisation. 

It has been shown previously that normal pairing and normal chromo¬ 
some disjunction occur in the male of Drosophila. The present study 
offers cytological evidence to show that crossing-over—the second step 
in the mechanism of reduction division—also takes place, though it cannot 
be demonstrated genetically. 

Summary 

1. The chromosome complex in the male of D. obscura is described. 
The diploid complex contains 10 chromosomes. The X-chromosome is 
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V-shaped, the Y and the three pairs of autosomes are rod-shaped. The 
fourth pair of autosomes is very small. 

2. The homologous chromosomes associate in pairs during metaphase 
and anaphase of the spermatogonial division. The association at anaphase 
sometimes results in a fusion of the ends of homologous chromosomes, 
where the attachment constriction is situated. 

3. The homologous chromosomes enter into the prophase of the first 
meiotic division with their ends already associated. The loci of associa¬ 
tion gradually move towards the distal ends. 

4. The X- and Y-chromosomes associate at one of their ends; this 
association persists through the prophase of the first meiotic division. The 
conclusion is, therefore, that the two segments are homologous. 

5. In discussing the genetical and cytological basis of suppression of 
crossing-over we find that in the male of Drosophila the complete linkage 
is most probably due to unusual chromosome behaviour. 

6. Sax’s and Darlington’s hypotheses on crossing-over and chiasma 
formation are discussed. The cytological observations obtained during 
the present study, tend to support Darlington’s view that in the male of 
Drosophila there is localised chiasma formation at the attachment con¬ 
striction, but crossing-over cannot be detected genetically, the segment 
being “inert,” that is, not containing any mutated genes. 
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P. Ch. Roller and Thelma Townson. [Plate I. 

Figs, i, a, and 3 —Metaphase of spermatogonia. The homologous chromosomes arranged in 

Fios!*4 and 5.—Anaphase of spermatogonia. Polar view. The association.of chromosomes is 
more advanced 

F10. 6 —Anaphase of sperms logon) al division. Side view. 

Flos. 7 and 8.—Telophase of spermatogonia. 

FlOS. 9 and 10.—The growth period of the first spermatocytes. 

F10. 11.—The growth period of the first spermatocyte with aggregates derived from the nucleus. 

The drawings were made with the aid of a Zeiss camera lucida, an H.I. 90, 1*30 
apochromate oil-immersion objective and x 30 compensating eyepiece. The magnifica¬ 
tion of the figures is about 450a 
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[Plate II. 


Fio. i.—Earlyprophase of the first spermatocyte. 

FlOS. J-lo.—Prophase of the first spermatocytes. The chromosomes associated with partial 
synapsis. 

Flos, ii and is.—Diakinesis of the first spermatocytes. 
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FlO. I.—The omet of metaphase in the fint spermatocyte Polar view. 

Fios. a and 3 —Metaphase plates Side view The nuclear spindle is not yet formed. 

FlO. 4.—Late metaphase with bivalents 
FlO. j.—Anaphase of the fint spermatocyte. 

Fio. 6.—Anaphase Some chromosomes exhibit double structure. 

FlO. 7.—Secondary spermatocytes 

Fio. 8.—Metaphase of the secondary spermatocyte. The X-chromosome is illustrated in the 
haploid complex. 

FlO. 9.—Metaphase plate with Y-chromosome. 

Fio. 10.—Anaphase of the secondary spermatocyte. 
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XI.—On the Pituitary in Lepidosiren and its Development. 
By T. Kerr, M.A., Assistant in the Zoology Department, Queen’s 
University of Belfast. Communicated by Professor J. GRAHAM 
Kerr, F.R.S. (With Five Text-figs.) 

(MS. received February 3, 1933. Read March 6, 1933.) 

The Dipnoi form an archaic group of Fish with so many unusual features 
that it is of importance to work out the development of all their organs 
in detail, and this investigation was therefore undertaken. The early 
stages were studied in the collection of slides in the Zoology Department 
of Glasgow University, and the adult organs were obtained from the 
material brought back from the Gran Chaco by Dr. G. S. Carter in 
1927. The work was done in Glasgow under Professor J. Graham 
Kerr, F.R.S., to whom I am deeply 
indebted. The larval stages arc num¬ 
bered according to his system in Kcibcl’s 
Normentafeln, Heft x (3). 

The ectodermal rudiment of the 
pituitary is usually referred to as the 
“hypophysis,” but as this word was 
originally applied to the entire pituitary 
of the adult, and still frequently is, it 
seems worth while to use a quite new 
word, and “ectophysis” is suggested. 

At Stage 23 appears a wedge of 
cells, formed from the deep layer of 
the ectoderm, lying between the cement- 
organ and the brain rudiment (fig. 1). 

By a late Stage 25 this wedge has become elongated and its tip is 
deeply buried in the embryonic connective tissue under the primitive 
fore-brain. This tip, which develops into the ectophysis proper, has 
separated off by Stage 27, and the wedge of ectoderm is represented 
merely by a broken chain of cells between the gut and the ventral brain- 
wall. At Stage 29 the ectophysis lies with one end below the infundibulum 
and the other below the thickening of the optic chiasma (fig. 2). A 
lumen has now made its appearance, and the cells have orientated them¬ 
selves round it in a semi-columnar manner with their nuclei towards the 
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periphery. In transverse section the cavity is oval, with its long axis 
dorsoventral. 

At Stage 30 the ectophysis is curved round the end of the developing 
infundibulum, and by Stage 32 (fig. 3) it is m the position which it 



Fig a.—Sagittal section, Stage 29 Head end to the right 
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Fig. 3 —Sagittal section, Stage 32 Head end to the left. 


occupies in the adult. The walls separating the cells of ectophysis and 
infundibulum break down and a proliferation commences among the cells 
of the distal side of the ectophysial cavity. By Stage 36 this distal part, 
which will form the anterior lobe in the adult, is noticeably enlarged. 

In the pituitary of a six-inch Lepidosiren, which was the only stage 
between larva and adult examined, the part proximal to the ectophysial 
cavity has enlarged and a slight ingrowth of nerve-fibres has commenced, 
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but no sinuses have formed; the anterior lobe has continued its enlarge* 
ment. 

In the adult the pituitary is a wedge-shaped organ attached to the 
tip of the infundibulum, with its narrow end directed backwards, sunk 



Fic 4 —Sagittal section of the pituitary of the adult, head end to the right 


into a depression in the cranial floor As may be seen from a sagittal 
section, shown in fig. 4, its detailed anatomy is unlike that of the pituitary 
of any other class. The part most closely 
associated with the infundibulum, the so- 
called infundibular gland, corresponds to the 
nervous lobe of the other Vertebrates It 
consists of bundles of nerve-fibres with groups 
of cells and irregular sinuses embedded in 
them. The sinuses, which represent outgrowths 
from the infundibulum, do not contain blood, 
and communicate with each other and with the 
infundibular cavity. There is a good blood 
supply, as shown in fig. 5, from a few large 
blood-vessels with intercommunicating small 
ones running between the bundles of nerve- 
fibres. The intermediate lobe is represented 
by the layer, a few cells thick, between the nervous lobe and the 
gland cavity; it presumably makes use of the vessels on its border 



FlO. 5.—Diagram to show the 
relative vaaculanty of the vari- 
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as a blood supply. The rest of the organ is anterior lobe; there is no 
tuberous lobe. The gland cavity is now flattened in shape and stretches 
about three-quarters of the way through the organ; its walls throughout 
are formed of closely-set cells, and it shows no connection with the exterior 
in these sections. 

The anterior lobe is composed of irregular masses of cells separated 
by thin sheets of connective tissue. There is a good blood supply. The 
special methods recommended by Bailey (i) and de Beer (2) for differential 
staining of the cell granules proved with this material inconsistent, 
possibly owing to its long fixation in formalin; however, after treatment 
with corrosive sublimate, Mallory’s connective tissue stain gave quite 
good differentiation The basophil cells tended to be arranged in groups, 
and they were quite frequently orientated about a common centre with 
their nuclei towards the periphery. The eosinophils were more scattered, 
and no definite indications of secretory activity were noticed. The cells 
of the intermediate lobe did not give any reaction. 

The early development of the ectophysis as a solid ingrowth recalls 
that of the Amphibians, Teleosts, and Cyclostomes. The resemblance to 
the first two ceases at an early stage when a cavity develops, and though 
the resemblance to the last persists longer, the final stages of development 
are quite unlike. The resemblance to Reptiles and Selachians is less 
than to the above, so that the comparative morphology of the gland 
is obscure. 
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XII.— Matrices and Continued Fractions. By Professor 
H. W. Turnbull, F R.S 

(MS. received February 21, 1933 Revised MS received Aprd 20, 1933 
Read May 15, 1933 ) 

Introduction. 

In a communication to this Society in 1916 Professor E T. Whittaker * 
gave an illuminating exposition of the use of matrices in dealing with 
continued fractions. In particular he discussed the problem of differen¬ 
tiating the following function of x :— 

6 +x-^+x-^+x- * •’ 

the value of f(x) being obtained m the first instance from the leading 
element in the square of a certain reciprocal matrix {d/(*)} -1 (cf formula 
(9)1 § 3i below) by a method which I have recapitulated at the opening of 
§ 4 The expression for f(x) was then given as the quotient of two 
determinants obtained in a simple and specific manner from the matrix 
M(x) itself. It was remarked that this treatment of continued fractions 
takes its rise in a work by Sylvester, 1 who incidentally showed that 
the fraction f{x) could be expressed as the quotient of two determinants. 
It was clear that this quotient expressed the leading element in the 
reciprocal of the matrix M{x). and the question naturally arose, what were 
the values of the other elements of this reciprocal? An answer to this 
question will be found in § 3 below, which in turn leads to an expression 
for the derivative of the function f{x) as a series (5), § 4, whose general 
term is of the form 

M*)/(*)-><(*))*/«i*» • • • «<+i, 

where p<(x)lg t (x) is the ith convergent to f(x). It is thought that this is 
a new type of infinite series such as has not yet received attention, but 
may well deserve closer scrutiny. I have merely given a preliminary 
condition, which is sufficient to ensure convergence and which may be 
satisfactorily applied to certain examples. 

Next another well-known type is considered, 

1 a x x ajs 

1 +T + 1 + * ' " 
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and an analogous result is reached, after which the difficulties inherent in 
more general representations of f{x ) are indicated. 


§ i. Continuant Matrices. 


Ordinary continued fractions depend upon a matrix 

k c t ... . 

M-\ . d t b t c t ... .\ . 

. •• dn K | 


(I) 


which may usefully be called a continuant. It is evidently capable of 
resolution into three diagonal matrices, so that 


where 


M~B+C+D . 


^-diag ( 6 0 , b u 
C-dia gl (c„ c t , . 
^-diag-^, </„ . 


- '«), 

, dj.) 


(’> 

( 3 ) 


Each of these four matrices consists of (n +1) rows and columns, where 
the elements are zeros except for those of the diagonals indicated, which 
are arbitrary. The suffixes ± I show that C and D are respectively the 
first over, and under, diagonal: and these matrices satisfy a product 
law, which is readily verified: 


C*-diag cgc t , . . , 

C*~diag 

and so on, while 

D* «= diag„ 1 (a' 1 ^ t , dgd, .. d n ^d n ). 

Both C and D are essentially singular matrices, and such that 


C" + *«=o, £>** k -o, i>o. 

On the other hand, the principal diagonal B satisfies the relation 


2^-diag (V, V> • • •» 

for all values of r. 

This resolution of a matrix into diagonals is of general application, 
where instead of three there would be {in +1) such diagonal components. 
Products of diagonal matrices are then formed according to the rule 

diagffo, x t , x t , ...) diag ,{y lt y t , y t> ...) 

-diag^jr^i, •••), 

where r > o, s > o, and its analogues when r or s is negative. 
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§ 2. Application to Continued Fractions. 

According to the general theory initiated by H. J. S. Smith* any 
non-singular matrix M, whether continuant or not, can be reduced to a 
simpler form Q by means of an identity 

HMK-Q- diagL, J, /A . . (i) 

X ft ^2 ftV 

where 

I M |-| Q |-| A'l-i, ?,*o. 

Thus the determinants of M and Q are each equal to g„, which is assumed 
to oe non-zero. Reciprocally it follows that 


H-'Q/T'-M ... (2) 

Among the many rational ways of performing such a reduction the 
following is of interest, because of its connexion with the theory of con¬ 
tinued fractions. The product on the left of (2) is taken to be 


I . 


ft • ■ 

1 

— I . ... 


ft 

1 

1 

ft 


ft 

1 

^ift T 


ft 

1 

■ ft 


ft 



(3) 


and when this is multiplied out it is identically equal to the original value 
of M, provided that the following recurrence relations hold:— 


ft“A> fr w, &rfr l-C>drfT-t> r " 2 > 3. (4) 

Manifestly the determinants of the first and third matrices (3) are equal 
to unity, so that all the requirements of the identity (1) are satisfied. It 
further follows that 

C->-dtag(- f % q \ .. ,*»=*) ... (5) 

V ft ft 9n ' 

and thereafter it is seen that, in (3), 

ir'-I+D^ JT'-/+±C, 
where I denotes the unit matrix. Reciprocally, 


( 6 ) 
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where each term consists of a diagonal matrix, on or below the principal 
diagonal for H\ on or above for K. If for brevity x t is written for 
dift-tlft-u then 


*1 I . 


-*1 1 . 1 

• A*---- 

, H- 

XlX, -x, 1 . . . 

. . .T, I ... 

... 


-*i*»*a -*« 1 •• 


where the diagonal matrices, given by the terms of (6), are explicitly 
indicated. Similarly for K and its reciprocal. 

Starting with different initial conditions, let a further set of quantities 
p r satisfy the same recurrence relations as before: 


Also let 


Po m h Px~K Pr-KPr-l-Crdrpr-i, r-2, 3, ... 


tfi-'i^i. «»-<**»> •••» o n ~e n d n . . 


( 8 ) 

(9) 


Then the p t and q { serve to define the successive convergents of the con¬ 
tinued fraction 


/'“f 


__ a t Of Pr 

K' m b 1 -b t - ‘'~b r q T 


(r-o, i, .. n). 


As Sylvester 1 has shown, the continued fraction is intimately 
connected with the matrix M, being in fact the leading element in its 
reciprocal. This follows at once from (3), and its analogue with p sub¬ 
stituted throughout for q. In fact, by taking determinants of (2) and 
(3) we have 

7 ,- 121 - 1 ^ 1 ; 


and next, by putting c x =o, b 9 = 1, relations (4) become (8) with p replacing 
q\ and hence 

Pn-\P\-\M U \, 


where /*=diag (/>„, pjp 0 , ptlPi, • • -)t and Mx\ is the new form of M. 
But if *1=0, i,= 1, then the determinant | Af\ is precisely the cofactor of 
its leading element m n . This proves the theorem of Sylvester, since now 



Hence the continued fraction is equal to the leading element in the 
reciprocal matrix M~ x . But it is interesting to go further and to calculate 
all the elements of this matrix, which is possible to do by reciprocating 
the relation (2). 
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§ 3. The Reciprocal Matrix J/- 1 . 

By § 2 (7) the product which gives the reciprocal of M in the form 

M-'-KQr'H .( 1 ) 

can be exhibited explicitly: 


" _£i e i c t c \ c x c * 


'1 



9a 9i 9t 


9a 



j c t?o Wi 


9a 


- d -± 1 . ... 

9i 9% 


9i 


9a 

— Wt 


£l 


d\d% <*t9a j 

“| 


9i 


9i 9i 

L .J 




- .J 


Further, let b it denote the element in the ith row and the yth column of 
this product, so that M~ l — B — [ 6 ti ]. Also let 

£ il“* e i+l e M ••• c i> ( f< J) <*0=0, 

(t=j) . . . . (3) 

-o» (* >J) ” <*i+i<*i+t • ■ • <*u 

and hu—o (*>/), 8« = I, where each suffix 1 and j takes the values o, 1, 
2, . . ., n. Then the above results may be epitomized by the relation 

M ' - [*.,] - [( - )'«^] [*>] [( - ><«^‘] . . (4) 

where, in each of the square brackets, the i/th element of the matrix 
concerned is explicitly stated. Here it must be understood that q-i — i. 
By matrix multiplication we have 

bo-± 

?Tf) (To £*-1 9i 9i- 1 

. (s) 

ItTo 9k-lfk) 

since 8*(=o, unless k=l. The scries here enclosed m brackets may be 
computed by means of the well-known expression 

Pk3k -1 ~Pk~ 1?* " (ft)*, 
which evidently satisfies the relations 

iplh-oMk- 1- • • . “<**«*-1 • • • «i«i- 
But a i =c t d i . Hence, by (3) and (5), we have for the leading element, 

_ 1 , U>9)i , U>f)t , 

89 "fo 9o9i 9\9t 


b e 
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. . . +(— 

9t Vl 9»' Vn 9n~9n 

so that £ M is in fact the continued fraction, as Sylvester has shown, 
actual expression (5) gives 

. a l a i . a l a l ■■■ a n 


+ 




9 0 9t9i 9i9t 


9n-l9n 


(6) 

The 

(7) 


Next let (/- f ( ) denote the residue when the first t terms of this last series 
are deleted, so that 

+ . ( 8 ) 
9i 9l9i +1 9n-l9n 

Then this is evidently the expression necessary for the computation of 
ba m general. The reciprocal matrix can now be stated:. 


■ ■ 

-SS y-n •' 


(9) 


where The entrance of each successive factor (/-/(), according 

to the gnomon pattern, is an interesting feature of the result. Indeed, the 
same feature may be seen m the suffix notation of the original matrix M, 
where the suffix may be said to define the gnomon in which the element 
stands. 

The general value of the yth element of M~ l is therefore given by 




( Y c t . . . Cid l d t . . d t 


if-fr), 


where r=max(» +1, j -t 1). that is, r is the larger of (i + 1) and {j + 1). 


§4. Differentiation of a Continued Fraction. 

Let 

fix) _!_?i_ _£•_ (1 ) 

n ’ b 0 +x~d t +x~d t +x- • • * -d n +x * * w 

be a rational function of x, constructed by adding x to each element b ( 
of the above continued fraction, so that /(o) would denote the original 
fraction. Then evidently f(x) is associated with a certain matrix, 

M(x)-M+/ m .(a) 
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obtained by adding x to each principal diagonal element of the original 
Af, where aa before / is the unit matrix. Also, from the result of the last 
paragraph, 

sq7.- < "'* ) r , -| /W '."'} ■ • • u 

If this is differentiated with regard to x, then the result may be written 
down by the rules of ordinary algebra, seeing that the constant matrices 
Af and I commute. Thus 

• • • « 

that is, f\x ) is the leading element in the square of the reciprocal of 
M{x\ accompanied by change of sign. 

But the leading element of the square of the matrix M~ x in § 3 (9) is 
at once found by multiplying the *th element of the top row by the ith 
element of the first column and adding the results for each value of i. 
This gives the formula 

/'<*)--{/* + 5 !? (/-/o) , + fM/-/i) , + • „ (/-/n-i)4, (S) 

l a x «!«! . . . a n ) 

where /, /„ q t now denote respectively the continued fraction, the *th 
convergent and the denominator of the ;th convergent when the variable 
x has been inserted throughout. Thus 

/■<*)- - </<*»■ - -£$)'}• « 

This result once obtained can be proved anew by induction, by ex¬ 
tending the continued fraction to the left. For let 


P n+1 

Cn+l 


*(*)■ 


i + x-afj(x) 6 +x-&q + x- 


The formula is true for n = 1, and will therefore follow for (the case 
for n + 1), if it is true for f(x) (the case for w). Now, assuming the result 
for /(*), we have 

f<*)-{#*)}* GioA*)-1) 

.. .), 

where 




Furthermore, if ^ < =/ > </( 2 o then evidently 
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Hence 

It follows that 


■P<+i i 
Qi+i 




'b-k-x-a % f i m ‘(b+x)q t -a t J>i 

Vu Qu i-(b+x)ti-‘*o/'<> ■ 


. X a o(/-/<)A+1^ + 1 L 

Qn +l Q, + l Q{+1 ■ 


Hence, by substitution, 

+■<*-{?*&<*-**+ ■ ■ • 


(8) 

(9) 


which is the required result, so that the induction is complete. 

If all the elements a ( and b { are real, then naturally f{x) and /'(*) are 
real with x. If, further, all the a t are positive, then /'(*)<o, as is evident 
from the actual series. Hence the continued fraction fix) is a monotonic 
decreasing function of x, for all real values of the b { , provided that all the 
a { are positive. 

It can further be shown in this case (a t >o) that the function fix) 
possesses exactly («+1) distinct simple poles, let us say at the values 
x~K, • • •> K, separating the curve_><=/(*) into (ft + 2) distinct branches 
each running from jy= + *> to This is done by rendering the 

matrix M symmetric. 

In fact, when a t > 0, let c ( =d t = \la ,, so that the matrix is real and 
identical with M' its transposed, and 


M 


K c 1 . ... 

c l b x c t ... 
. c t b t ... 




(10) 


As is well known, 4 there always exists a real orthogonal matrix H (such 
that and so | H | *0), which reduces M to a pure diagonal form: 


H'AfH* 



(11) 


where the K are the latent roots of M, being the zeros of the characteristic 
function 

| =(A-Ao).. 

all of which are real. Hence also 


H'{M+xI)H - H'MH+xI 

-diag(A 0 +*, Aj+jc, ..., A n +x)-diag(A ( +*). 
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But 

Hence, reciprocally, 
that is, 


H'~ x -H and 

H'(M+xD~ l ff- diag(^); 

(M + xl )- 1 - H 


Now the continued fraction f(x) has remained unchanged by taking 
c { =d it since C{d t remains unaltered and equal to a ( Hence it is given by 
the leading element in this last product matrix: and this element in turn 
depends only upon the first row 


[*00. *01> • • •> *o*] • • ( I2 ) 


of the real orthogonal matrix H, and upon the first column of its trans¬ 
posed H'. Hence the product yields the identtty 


/(*) 


„ V + 

Ao+* Ax+x 


_*05* 

K+x 


03 ) 


where the h w and the A, are real constants, provided that the a t are positive 
and the b { are real. 

It is also impossible for this scries of partial fractions to fall short of 
(n + i) terms. For since 


a n 

it follows that the polynomials p n and q n cannot contain a common factor 
involving x , else the product of non-zero constants a x . . . a n would do so 
too Hence also the symmetrical determinant | M + xl | and its leading 
principal minor have no common factor, since these are equal to q n and p n 
respectively: that is, the characteristic function \\I- M \ has no repeated 
factor (4). But it has (n + 1) real linear factors: and these must accord¬ 
ingly be all distinct, as in the expression (13) above. 


§ 5. Infinite Continued Fractions. 

In the case when n -* « it is interesting to inquire whether the series 
for f\x) converges when the continued fraction itself converges. One 
form of the condition, as given by Pringsheim *, is that the inequality 

I b.+x | > Kl +1 (1) 

should hold for all n greater than a certain value n 0 . Evidently f'(x) will 
converge if 

2“-=! *£hy-*'* ••■<’> 
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converges. To examine this let the nth remainder of the continued 
fraction be introduced, namely, 


( 3 ) 


As Pringsheim has remarked, the convergence of f(x) does not necessarily 
depend upon that of 8 n If d„ converges, then J(x) is said to be condi¬ 
tionally convergent; otherwise f(x) is unconditionally convergent. 

It will here be shown that a sufficient condition for the absolute con¬ 
vergence of the senes is that 

| 9 n | / | Va ni j | -Wd, as n-+co. . . ( 4 ) 


The proof is straightforward and depends upon the value of u n+l /u n 
We have / n _ x =pn-il 9 »-\, 

«„ d 

a 1 • a n 9n-\ ~ Vn-ifn-t 

Hence 

8 n -* a l a t • - - a n-l 

so that 

*2+1 On'aSifn-l - On-lfn-J * 

But consecutive remainders, 8 n - x and 8 n , are connected by the manifest 
relation 

a a n 

Vi -*■+*-*. 


and when this is substituted in the above and the value of q n is given by 
means of its recurrence relation, the result is 


,_V 

fl «+i 


This at once yields the condition for convergence as stated. 
Such senes exist, as, for example, when 


J ’ * + :* + 


- - 1 , bi — o. 


The conditions for convergence are here 

(01*1 — \bn+* I > l«. I + «-*• 


(H) 


■ M/W I<i 
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Both conditions are satisfied if x is real and greater than 2 . 


§6. Second Type of Continued Fraction. 

Very much the same method may be applied to another type of con¬ 
tinued fraction, which is sometimes met, 


and which again denotes a rational function of x. 

Curiously enough the most convenient method here is to employ an 
irrational matrix, 


jV-I -Va lX 


VOfX . . \-/+AVx, 


but one which still possesses the characteristic property that the leading 
element in its reciprocal is equal to /„(*). Regarded as a function of x 
this possesses coefficient matrices I and A which commute: and hence the 
matrix N can be manipulated, for purposes of differentiation with regard 
to x, as if it were an ordinary scalar function. Thus 

i. TM*), •. -1 -A [-/„'(*), .. .1 

N L . . . J’ 2 y/x(J +Ay/x) % L . . . J' 

so that the value of /»'(*) is given by the leading element in the matrix 


Now, by hypothesis, the matrix A consists of two equal diagonals (of 
opposite sign) obtained from 

2>-diag(-v/«i, V a . V*n> V«»+i) 

and such that 

A~DU- U'D, 

where U, the auxiliary unit matrix, 4 translates D one place tj> the right, 
and U', the transposed matrix, translates D one place downwards. The 
leading element in AN-' is consequently equal to the difference of those 
in DUN~' and U’DN~'. But the latter matrix necessarily has a zero 
top row, owing to the fore-factor U ': and hence it contributes nothing 
to the leading element. Also the leading element of D UN~* is y/a x times 
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that of UN that is By/a u where 9 is the first element in the second row 
of N~ x , owing to the fore-factor U. 

The element 6 can now be calculated from the matrix N~ x which is 
the same in form as ( 20 ), that for M~\ but with c t = Va^c = - d t . This 
gives 

whence 


w'here 


-r/v-fj+lyr 


r 9r*(f-fr)' 

2 a x a t . . . * r+ i* r+r ’ 


/-/,<*), /,"/,(*)• 


(39) 


A proof by induction is also possible. It will be seen that this series 
is of the same general character as that for the derivative of the original 
continued fraction, so that it admits of similar treatment when n tends to 
infinity. 


§ 7. Generalizations. 

It is natural to consider also the matrix 

A+BxsC, . ( 1 ) 

where A and B are each of the type M and are independent of x. As 
before, the leading element of the reciprocal matrix C~ x is a continued 
fraction, whose derivative is given by the leading element of the matrix 

s< A+B*r'- 

Except, however, in the case when A commutes with B, the work is very 
complicated, although a formal expression may be given as follows:— 

If B is non-singular, then (since (. PQ )~ 1 = Q~ X P~ X ) 

(.A 

where | x | must exceed the modulus of each latent root of the product 
matrix AB- 1 . In this case the series may be differentiated, term by 
term, so that 

- - B^(Ix + AB-*)-*--(A +Bx)-'B(A + Bx)~ x . . ( a ) 
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This proof of the formula fails if B is singular, in which case if A is non¬ 
singular the result may be given by 

YJA + Bx)' - - A~ l B(A + Bx)'A(A + Bx)~ l . . (3) 

or equally well by 

~(A + Bxy'A(A+Bx)-'BA - 1 ... (4) 

both of which follow from the identity 

( A+Bx)~'-(J+A 'Bx)~ l A 

Once more, if both A and B are singular, the problem retains significance 
provided that £ itself is non-singular. If then C is non-singular at a 
value x x of x, it may be written 

C-(A + Bx 1 ) + B(x-x 1 )-A 1 +B(x-xJ, \A 1 \ #0. 

Hence, as before, 

%--( 4 +Bx)-*A l (4 + 3 *) l BA l -* . . . (5) 

§ 8 . Historical Note. 

Several generalizations of continued fractions have from time to time 
been suggested by Jacobi,* Perron, Maunsell, Paley, Ursell, and Milne- 
Thomson. It may be shown without difficulty that these generaliza¬ 
tions are connected with continuant matrices which are analogous to 
the continuant M, but of more complicated structure. The whole theory 
may be unified, as above, by a rational reduction to a diagonal matrix, 
as suggested by Smith's theorem. 
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XIII.— The Formation of Rock Joints and the Cleat of Coal. 
By Emeritus Professor P. F. Kendall, D.Sc., F.R S., and 
Professor Henry Briggs, D.Sc., Ph.D. (With a Plate.) 

(MS received March 18, 1913 Read May 15, 1933) 

PART I. 

General Characteristics of the Problem. 

The occurrence in coal seams of planes of division, generally approxi¬ 
mately at right angles to the stratification, has been known for centuries. 
Owing to the important part these planes play in the lay-out of workings, 
miners have found it necessary carefully to pay heed to their direction 
and character. They long ago observed, for example, that, in the majority 
of seams, there are main divisions or “cleats” and secondary divisions 
or “cross-cleats,” and that these systems intersect at an angle of generally 
80 to 90 degrees It was also seen that cleats are always best developed 
in the bright parts of bituminous coal, and that they are less distinct, 
more widely spaced, or even non-apparent in durain and in cannel. When 
the dull and bright parts are finely laminated, however, the cleat planes 
pass through the mass without interruption Sparry inclusions (ankerites) 
are very common in the cleats of bright coal and equally rare in dull coal; 
occasionally the inclusions extend a little way into the roof, and then the 
existence of associated cleat in the roof is particularly easy to detect. 

A more specialised study of cleat has made clear a number of features 
of which the most important is the general uniformity in its direction 
over wide areas, and the general agreement in the polarity of the cleat 
in seams that may be separated by great thicknesses of rock. 

Another remarkable attribute of cleat is its consistence and ubiquity: 
no band of bright coal, however thin, and no lenticle, however small, has 
been too insignificant to escape We have seen well-formed cleat in films 
of coal about one-five-hundredth of an inch in thickness; in coal-lenses 
a hand’s breadth across occurring in Scottish oilshale (Lower Carboni¬ 
ferous); in the thin, coaly exteriors of fossil trees lying prostrate at all 
angles, and in coal pebbles embedded in conglomerates. These pebbles, 
tom off during the erosion of their parent beds and redeposited in the 
midst of other detritus, have been recorded in strata of widely varying 
ages in many districts of Great Britain and other countries.* Some are 
* X Stainier, Ann . Soc Scient. Bruxelles , vol. 1 , 1930, B, p. 34. 
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a few inches in diameter, while others are mere flakes or pellets; but all 
exhibit cleating. Moreover, when the beds in which they lie are situated 
among coal seams, the direction of cleat m the pebbles is found to agree 
with that of the seams. Evidently the cleat was induced in the pebbles 
subsequent to their deposition in the conglomerates 

Though uncleated coals exist, cleating is a normal structure in coals 
of all ages, including the most recent. In the Isle of Wight lignite with 
a definite cleat lies among soft, Lower Eocene clays and sands. A lignite 
at Craig-a-hulyer, Ireland, exhibits both cleat and cross-cleat, the former 
coursing about N. 21 0 W.* Another Tertiary lignite exposed at Shome 
Wood, Kent, also has cleat and counter-cleat, the mean direction of the 
main divisions being N. 24 0 W. A lignite in the Rift depression at Toro, 
Uganda, is late Tertiary; again, double cleating has been developed, 
the principal direction being N. 87° W. magnetic (1928) Such evidence 
points to the formation of cleat at no long period after the bed was 
deposited and at a relatively early stage of coalification. 

In the majority, the roofs of coal seams have been jointed in the same 
direction as the cleat of the coal, though in all coalfields roof-joints are 
to be found that he at other angles with the meridian, and occasionally 
the divergence is marked.f Sometimes, however, the agreement is 
absolute, and the cleat-planes of the coal can be traced upwards without 
a break or bend into the roof, and it is then impossible to allow of any 
explanation other than that of simultaneous division. Simultaneous 
cleating of the coal and one or more of the superjacent strata predicates 
that the coal remained uncleated at least as long as was required for the 
companion beds to be laid down and consolidated. On the other hand, 
when the lines are disparate the probability is that the roof received its 
divisions later than those of the coal, since it seems likely that the forces 
that were effective in that regard had changed their direction of action. 
It should not, however, be overlooked that the same system of forces 
may cause shearing in different directions owing to a difference in the 
strength properties of the rocks concerned. 

The fact that the Isle of Wight lignite has obtained a cleat before 
the associated deposits are consolidated provides a reason for the non¬ 
simultaneity of cleating that must be of wide validity. 

These considerations of the simultaneity or otherwise of the cleating 
of a coal seam and the adjacent beds, and of the agreement or otherwise 
of the directions, do not affect the important conclusion that cleat is a form 
of jointing—a conclusion that has been accepted by qualified observers 
* All bearings are to the true mendian, unless otherwise stated, 
t P. F. Kendall, “On Cleat in Coal Seams," Geol. Mag., February 1914, p. 49. 
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for many years. The common features of conjugate directions of break, 
the regularity of the divisions, their uniformity of direction, and the fact 
that, despite numerous exceptions, the orientation of the cleat in coal 
and of the joints in other rocks is in general agreement, argue strongly 
for joints and cleat being identical in character and in origin. The 
difference between the jointing of rocks and the cleat of coal is one of 
dimension: joints in sandstone or limestone are usually separated by 
distances of a few feet or a few yards (though we have seen them only 
a few inches apart) while the cleat planes of coal are near together, half 
a dozen occasionally lying within the space of an inch. 

Beginning as an investigation of cleat, we have found it advisable to 
extend the inquiry into the larger problem of jointing, realising that, in a 
subject that offers many difficulties and inconsistencies, the wider survey 
is the more likely to provide the truer perspective. 

The foregoing observations indicate that joint and cleat formation 
is a progressive operation: a bed, or a series consisting of a few beds, is 
laid down on strata already jointed; joints are induced in it, and it is 
succeeded by other beds which in turn acquire jointing. It is therefore 
evident that the forces causing jointing were continuing forces The 
further fact that recent coals are also cleated makes it clear that those 
influences were not special to any particular period, but that they have 
persisted through geological time and are therefore to be looked for among 
those incident on the earth's crust at the present day. 

Polarity of Cleat and Jointing —An early observation on the regularity 
of cleat is that of E. Mammatt; * writing in 1834 of the Leicestershire 
coalfield, he stated: 

“The extraordinary uniformity in the direction of the slynes [cleats] 
and of the partings of the rocky strata [joints] seems to have been deter¬ 
mined by the operation of some law not yet understood. . . . Wherever 
these slynes appear, their direction is 23 0 W. of N. by the compass, what¬ 
ever way the stratum may incline ” Allowing for the magnetic declina¬ 
tion of the time and place, the direction given is equivalent to N. 47J 0 W 
from the true meridian. 

A few years later Milne,f describing the Lothians coalfield, remarked 
that the cleat was independent of the direction of dip of the strata. “I 
have observed at a great number of places,” he continues, “the directions 
of the backs or lengthways joints, and also of the cutters or end-joints. 
The former appear to me to run everywhere in this distritt in a direction 
between N. and W. by compass. The cutters, of course, therefore run 

* "Geological Fact3 to Elucidate the Ashby de la Zouch Coalfield,” 1834. 
t Coal Fields of the Lothians , Edin., 1839, p. 16. 
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between E. and N.” Milne tabulated forty bearings of joints and cross¬ 
joints, and most of these values have been incorporated on the map, 
fig. 2. 

In 1849 E. Hopkins* * * § recorded the general parallelism of joints in 
the primary rocks from the Straits of Magellan to the Caribbean Coast. 
He claimed that, in the isthmus of Panama and in Mexico and North 
America, whatever the contortions of the rocks, “the planes pass on 
without much deviation, running in lines m a direction a few degrees 
east of magnetic north,’’ and added that similar phenomena were to be 
found in Australia, Asia, and Europe. There were many local aberrancies, 
he remarked, but the general course was well maintained So far as we 
know, this was the first time the parallelism had been recognised as being 
of far more than local or even than regional significance. 

Though remarkably little on the subject is to be found in the literature 
of the last fifty years, jointing attracted the attention of some of the older 
school of British geologists, notably Sedgwick, de la Beche, J. Phillips, 
Jukes, King, and Prestwich Phillips referred to cleat in coal as main¬ 
taining an approximately uniform direction, in spite of fractures or changes 
of dip, over the whole of a great Carboniferous region, and observed that 
much the same north-westerly trend applied to the coalfields of Northumber¬ 
land, Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Derbyshire.f As early as 
1836 this astute observer published an account of cleat in Yorkshire, and 
by means of a dial-diagram proved two directions to predominate, these 
lying at right angles J Two years later Jukes, inquiring of cleat in the 
Nottinghamshire coalfield, was informed by a collier that it “faced two 
o’clock sun, like as it does all over the world, as ever I hcered on ” § 
If broadside to the sun at 2 p.m. the course of the planes would be about 
N. 6o° W.; and the statement is evidence that the uniformity of bearing 
was recognised by miners at that time. 

We shall have occasion, in Part II of this paper, to refer to the conclu¬ 
sions advanced in 1879 by the French geologist A. Daubr^e in regard 
to the mechanics of jointing. || The most important contribution on the 
theory of the subject of the nineteenth century, Daubrde’s treatment 
will always deserve the closest study. Taking the river systems of France 
as his example, he demonstrated the connection between rock-jointing and 
physical geography; he insisted on the constancy of polarity of jointing, 

* “On the Structure of Crystalline Rocks,” Mining Almanack, 1849. 

t Bnt. Assoen. Report, 1856, p. 369. 

t Illustrations of Yorkshire, vol. ii, 1836. 

§ J. B. Jukes, Student's Manual of Geology, 2nd ed., 1862, p. 207. 

|| &tude Synthitiques de Giologte Exptnmentale, Paris, 1879, p. 303 
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both over large areas and through great thicknesses of rocks of different 
kinds; and he had much of interest to say in regard to the influence 
of faults on jointing. 

The dial-diagram introduced by Phillips has been used by us on pre¬ 
vious occasions for depicting the bearings of cleat m certain of the English 
coalfields.* 

Thanks to the cordial co-operation of many friends and correspondents 
in many parts of the world, we are now able to report on a larger number 
of observations on cleat and jointing than has been possible hitherto. 
Though most of the values relate to British coalfields, a by no means in¬ 
significant proportion of the 2000 bearings wc have collected come from 
abroad. Some of these, and particularly those from the United States, 
have been extracted from geological and other memoirs and reports, but 
for the majority we are indebted to a great many mine agents, managers, 
and surveyors. Nearly all the data furnished by these observers refer 
to the main cleat of coal; but latterly the inquiry has been extended to 
include other rocks and to gain information on the subsidiary planes 
of jointing. 

The dial-diagram is no longer suitable to illustrate with sufficient 
definition the distribution of these large numbers of values, and we have 
adopted another and clearer system in fig. 1. That chart is a frequency 
diagram setting forth the percentage distribution of the geographical 
bearings of the principal planes of cleat and jointing. It indicates 
separately, and for every two degrees of arc from N. 90° W to N. 90° E., 
the relative frequency of occurrence of bearings for certain British coal¬ 
fields and for that of West Virginia. It was constructed from 1150 
values, though many of them are actually the means of several—and 
sometimes of several dozen—readings in the same mine or quarry. 

The chart brings out clearly the great preponderance of directions 
lying between north and west. In some coalfields—West Virginia and 
Yorkshire, for example—the polarity of the great majority of the planes 
is between relatively close limits; in others, such as Scotland, the distri¬ 
bution is wider; but even there the bulk of the readings occur within 
that same quadrant. 

When a main cleat is recorded in the north-east quadrant it is fre¬ 
quently found to be a cross-cleat that has become locally accentuated: 
on moving away from that area it is seen to resume its secondary character. 

Judging from the Geological Memoir,f the cleat in the Arkansas 

* P. F. Kendall, loc. ett ; Kendall and Wroot, Geology of Yorktkire , 1924; H. Briggs, 
Colliery Engineering , January 1932. 

+ A. J. Collier, “ The Arkansas Coal Field,” U S. Geol. Surv. Mem., 1907, p. 48. 
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coalfield is more regular than that for any of the regions whose names 
appear on fig. 1, it being stated to point to “11 o’clock sun” (S. 15 0 E. 
or N. 15° W.), with only insignificant variation. The mam cleat of the 
Indiana field also appears to exhibit a marked uniformity of direction; 
according to G. H. Ashley • it runs N. 28° to 30° W., and is unaffected 
by irregularities of the beds. 



Fio. 1,—Bearing* of Mom Cleat and Main Joint* |>ercentage frequency at two-degree interval*. 


Professors R. W. Dron f and E. S. Moore J published in 1925 papers 
expressing doubt as to the validity of the rule attributing to cleat a general 
north-westerly trend. Among the data they collected, in Scotland and 
North America respectively, they found many exceptions, but in the 
light of more exhaustive inquiry, it seems impossible to retain any such 
agnostic attitude. The chart, indeed, furnishes for Scotland an answer 
that probably applies to North America also, namely, that even where 
* 2yd Ann. Rep. Dept. ofCeol. and Nat. Resources, Indiana, p. 25. 
t “Notes on Cleat in the Scottish Coalfields,” Trans. Inst. Min. Engs., vol. lxx, 
p. 115. 

I Coal Age, vol. xxvii, p 576. 
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the exceptions are numerous, a sufficiently extensive survey upholds the 
rule. In general, the cleat at any given place runs in virtually the same 
direction in all the seams; yet, as Dron and Moore again observed, there 
are exceptions. A difference of 65° exists, for instance, between the cleat 
of the Wilsontown Main Coal and that of the overlying Woodmuir Main 
Coal at the Wilsontown Colliery, Lanarkshire. Many similar examples 
could be cited; yet the occasional wide discrepancy must not be allowed 
to mask the fact that, through great thicknesses of rock, the agreement 
in direction is often remarkably close, and that, for every exception to 
the rule, quite a dozen cases of conformity with it could be brought 
forward. 

The following facts of observation may, then, be regarded as fully 
established:— 

(i) In every part of the world "all rocks, stratified or unstratified, 
igneous, aqueous, and metamorphic are traversed by numerous planes 
of division." * (2) In general, the joints adhere to a quadrangular 
arrangement. Sometimes there are three systems, but generally two; 
and, of these two, one is the master-joint or main cleat and the other the 
cross-joint or cross-cleat. (3) The prevailing directions are approximately 
north-west and approximately north-east (4) In most Carboniferous 
districts areas can be found m which the master-joints run north-east, and 
occasionally, as in Nova Scotia, that direction is dominant for the mam 
cleat over a large region; but, when all the available information is 
examined, it becomes decisively clear that there is one principal orienta¬ 
tion—namely, north-west. Even with igneous rocks the trend of the 
chief joints is commonly west of north. 

Mid and East Lothian Coalfield —The ready assistance we have 
received from the colliery agents and managers, and from Messrs G. D. 
Dott and R. M'Adam, has made it possible for us to study jointing and 
cleat in the Mid and East Lothian coalfield more intensively than circum¬ 
stances have so far permitted elsewhere. The particulars are set forth 
on the map, fig 2 Mr Dott worked assiduously on the limestones in 
the south and east of the area, and the results that are shown for those 
rocks are mean values derived from several hundreds of his measurements 

Several features combine to make the coalfield of unusual interest. 
The occurrence of a large number of workable seams both above and 
below the Millstone Grit, the great range of dip (o° to 83° in the beds 
examined); the rapid changes in dip and frequent changes in strike; 
the numerous faults; the proximity on the western side of the great, 
reversed Pentland fault, and the existence of many quarries, together 
* Jukes, op. at, p. 207. 
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make the field especially suitable for the elucidation of the problems 
under review. 



The map demonstrates in the first place that, on the whole, cleating 
and jointing has little or no connection with the dip. Secondly, it reveals 
the tendency, especially among the limestones, to develop triple jointing, 
a tendency that appears to be increased in the neighbourhood of faults. 
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Thirdly, it shows that the most persistent and, generally, the most pro¬ 
minent divisions * are those coursing approximately W.N.W., no matter 
what may be the character of the rock or its geological position. Fourthly, 
it throws light on the effect on the jointing of the Pentland and other 
faults, or, more strictly, of the forces that caused the faults. 

Jointing and Faults —The jointing of beds may be influenced by 
faults in any one of four ways: 

(1) The first and probably the commonest effect is for the joints to 
be slewed round near the fault. Usually they become more parallel 
with it, though occasionally they are twisted in the opposite sense. The 
swing may be as much as 30°. The prevalence of east-and-west faults 
throughout the Scottish coalfields provides, indeed, an explanation for the 
many bearings m that region lying at a large angle from the meridian 
The slewing is most pronounced when the fault courses at about 45 0 to 
the normal direction of jointing. 

Not infrequently the beds close to a fault are tilted steeply, and, as we 
shall see (p. 181), high inclination is itself a cause of joints becoming more 
parallel with the strike; but we do not know of any. instance in which 
the slewing may entirely be attributed to this purely geometrical effect. 

An excellent example of the swinging of joints near faults is furnished 
by the Great Scar Limestone near the Craven faults, Yorkshire.f 

(2) In other cases, the forces that produced the fault have accentuated 
one or other of the normal planes of jointing that happened to be parallel 
with the fault. This effect may be studied with advantage m coals and 
sandstones over a wide strip parallel with the Pentland fault (fig. 2). The 
course of the fault agrees closely with that of the normal cross-jointing, 
and in the seams of Niddrie and Loanhead, as well as in the Gnt along 
the North Esk, the cross-cleats and cross-joints have in consequence 
become the most prominent divisions. The absence of that effect at 
Roslin and Gilmerton appears to be due to the proximity of other faults 
roughly parallel with the ordinary north-westerly trend. 

(3) When neither of the two normal directions conforms with that of 
the fault a third plane of division may be induced parallel with the fault. 
The rock then becomes triple jointed. Well-developed triple cleating is 
occasionally seen in coal, but, so far as our experience goes, the pheno¬ 
menon is more usual, or more easily discerned, in limestone. An excellent 
example is the Burdiehouse limestone at Burdiehouse mine (fig. 2); there 
are three joints, and the master-joint is parallel with the Pentland fault. 

* The order of importance of the planes is indicated on the map by the numerals 
1, 2, and 3. 

t L R. Wager, QJ.CS, vol. lxxxvii, 1931, p. 392. 
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Naturally enough, joints of this character are more frequent near 
the larger faults; they were recognised as a separate class by Goodchild,* 
who named them “fault joints.” 

(4) Lastly, faults may traverse strata without any observable effect on 
the joints. Here again the Burdiehouse mine provides an interesting 
example. The workings are bounded on their northern side by the 
Sheriffhall fault (fig. 2)—a normal fault having a maximum throw of 
about 500 feet The actual contact with the fault is to be seen at three 
or four places in the mine at the present time. The joints of the limestone 
extend to that contact without alteration either m spacing or in direction 
Large though the dislocation has been, there is no sign of movement in 
the joint planes nor have the cheeks of the joints been opened apart. 

Cleat in the Southern Hemisphere —In contrast with the large number 
of readings available from Carboniferous regions north of the equator, 
our information concerning cleat in the southern hemisphere is scanty. 
In all we have only 23 bearings, and of these 14 lie in the north-west 
and 9 in the north-east quadrants. The values of greatest “weight,” 
namely, those relating to the Natal coalfields f and to the district of Wit- 
bank, Transvaal,J definitely assign north-westerly bearings to the main 
cleat of these regions; yet it is clearly inadvisable to generalise on such 
slight evidence. 

PART II. 

The Dynamics of Rock-jointing, with especial Reference 
to the Cleat of Coal. 

Theories of Joint Formation. —The mechanical origin of joints is so 
generally admitted, and so clear from the evidence, that it is unnecessary 
to do more than make a brief mention of the other theories that have been 
advanced from time to time. One of the earliest was that joints are the 
result of shrinkage, and, in regard to cleat, that explanation is still current 
in some quarters. The meandering course of shrinkage cracks, forming, 
say, in mud, is altogether different from the incisive, straight, and definitely 
oriented line of cleat So far as coal is concerned, the only observations 
supporting that theory are the occurrence of ankente in the cleats of 
bright coal, and the existence of open cleats as shown by X-ray examina¬ 
tion^ When those open cleats arc traced to a thick bank of durain the 

* Geol. Mag., vol. x, 1883, p. 397. 

+ Data collected by Mr F. S Steart. 

J Data collected by Mr A. C. Graham. 

g Bnggs and Kemp, Trans. Inst. Mm. Engs., vol. lxxvii, 1929, p. 5; Colliery 
Engineering, January 1932, p. 15. 
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gap disappears. The durain may be cleated, though usually at less 
frequent intervals; but the cheeks of the joints in dull coal are closer 
together and seldom hold sparry inclusions. If a layer of cannel is sand¬ 
wiched between bands of bright coal the difference is still more marked: 
the cleats extend up to or down to the cannel and there abruptly stop 
Yet the cannel, though apparently uncleated, reveals on trial a propensity 
to break in the same direction as the well-formed cleats of the neigh¬ 
bouring bright layers. It is therefore clear that the spar-filled and gaping 
cleats of clarain and vitrain are merely a consequence of differential 
shrinkage, and that the shrinkage took place after the cleats were 
formed. 

King,* while accepting the mechanical origin of slaty-cleavage, 
rejected it for jointing. He saw m the latter the effects of an agency 
akin to that producing cleavage in minerals; he also suspected a connec¬ 
tion between the chief suite of joints and the magnetic meridian on the 
ground that the range of the meridian (about 23J 0 on each side of geo¬ 
graphical north) was about the same as that of the joints whose directions 
he had measured. Other writers, both before and after his time, have 
also attempted to couple jointing and the earth’s magnetism. Un¬ 
fortunately for that theory, the more extensive data now available assign 
a bearing more nearly north-west than north for the mean direction of 
the principal series. The same observer, alluding to Fox’s experiments 
on clays, in which divisions were produced by passing an electrical current 
through them, hazarded the guess that east-and-west earth currents may 
be found responsible for rock-jointing. 

Prestwich, likewise influenced by the occasional similarity of the angles 
between joints and those between the cleavage planes of such minerals 
as calcite and felspar, was also of opinion that jointing was directed by 
a "condition of crystallization” in both igneous and sedimentary rocks.f 
Yet the joints (cleats) of coal, a non-crystalline substance, are better 
developed than, probably, in any other material. Again, in a table 
(p. 276) compiled by him from various sources, the directions of the 
main joints in granites lie in the north-west quarter in twelve out of the 
thirteen instances recorded—a degree of coincidence impossible to recon¬ 
cile with the crystalline cleavage theory. 

The same objection has equal force against W. O. Crosby’s hypothesis 
that joints are due to seismic tremors. So sporadic and capricious an 
agency cannot have been responsible for divisions oriented, as these are, 
preponderating^ in one quarter. 

* Trans. Roy. Irish Acad., vol. xxv, 1875, p. 605. 

t Geology, vol, i, 1886, p. 283. 
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James Geikie, though recognising mechanical stress as the chief agent, 
favoured the view that solar heat may have been a contributory cause 
of jointing.* The expansion of a surface bed exposed to the sun’s rays 
during the day could, he observed, make the bed buckle upwards and 
even separate from the layer beneath No doubt in some strata and some 
climates the action he indicated is able to produce irregular horizontal 
divisions near the surface; but that it could be the means of inducing 
conjugate systems of joints extending vertically from top to bottom of 
beds hundreds of feet thick may safely be disallowed. 

The most elementary and least satisfactory of the mechanical theories 
is that attributing joints to tensile stress. Dating back to Phillips (1856), 
the view is held to-day by some American writers. So strong, indeed, 
is the emphasis laid in some quarters on the effect of tension (whether 
pure tensile stress or tension as a component of shear) that even the 
definition of a joint may be made to uphold the theory For example, 
in his recent book Dr C. M. Nevin f defines a joint as a type of fracture 
along which there has been little if any movement, and in which "both 
the relief and major movement have been at right angles to the surface 
of fracture and not along or parallel with it.” Such a definition implies 
that the cheeks of the fracture opened apart when the rock broke; it 
postulates an open crack as the normal condition of jointing, and it 
precludes shear as that term is understood by engineers. 

We do not deny the existence of cracks due to tension, but they are 
the exception and not the rule; they are, indeed, of so special and un¬ 
important a type that, m any general discussion of jointing, they may 
be left out of account We also allow that open joints are often to be 
seen at or near outcrops, where they have been under the influence of 
frost, of dilatation due to relief of load, and, in limestone, of solution ; 
but an underground inspection is sufficient to establish the fact that, in 
the great majority of instances, the sides of joints are tight together. 
Even in folded ground, where gaping as a consequence of bending would 
not have been unexpected, the joints generally reveal themselves to be 
close structures. The smooth, regular and occasionally slickensided 
surfaces of joints are in themselves a sufficient refutation of the tension 
hypothesis. Again, in conglomerates—often well jointed—the divisions 
do not wriggle their way in between the pebbles as tension fractures 
would do, but pass indifferently through both hard pebbles and softer 
matrix in sharp, undeflected lines. £ 

* Structural and Field Geology, 1908, p. 152. 
t Principles of Structural Geology, New York, 1931, p. 132 
J See also J. B. Jukes, op. ctt., p 210. 
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The field evidence, regarded from both the geologist’s and the engineer’s 
standpoint, is in entire support of Daubr^e’s conclusion that true jointing 
is the effect of shear. The slight movement associated with jointing has 
been for the most part in the plane of the joint; not normal to it. 

We have now to consider the nature of the stresses that caused the 
beds to shear in this special manner 

The problem is essentially one calling for the broadest view It cannot 
be stated, let alone decided, from the polarity of the cleats and joints in 
a single district. Local anomalies are numerous; they present interesting 
and perhaps important issues; but to emphasise them unduly, as is occa¬ 
sionally done, is to render a just perspective impossible. The exceptions 
in this region or that cannot disturb the general conclusion, brought out 
in Part I of this paper, that, for the northern hemisphere at any rate, the 
dominant direction of the cleats in coal and the joints in other sedimentary 
rocks is north-westerly. 

We are, then, concerned with a phenomenon of super-continental 
range. The effect under consideration is, we believe, unique in geological 
experience in its regularity over so large a geographical extent and over 
so enormous a period of time. 

Character of the Stresses producing Jointing—Exceptis exctpiendis, 
true joints in sedimentary rocks possess the following characteristics:— 

1 . They never occur singly, but always as an extensive series of parallel 
divisions that maintain regularity of form and direction over wide areas 

2. They habitually occur in two conjugate sets crossing each other 
at a large angle. (A third set may appear, though less often in coal than 
in other rocks.) 

3. Generally they are at right angles to the bedding planes. 

4. Their surfaces are close together, smooth and sometimes slicken- 
sided. 

5. They differ from faults in not disturbing the continuity of the beds. 

6. They differ from cleavage in being actual instead of merely latent 
planes of division (There is, nevertheless, a close relationship between 
jointing and fracture-cleavage. For example, in a compound seam of 
coal, jointing (cleating) may have been produced in the bright bands 
and a coarse fracture-cleavage in a layer of cannel.) 

Many workers in the field of dynamical geology, from Daubree * 

* See, eg , Daubree, itudes Synthltique de Giologie Explrtmentale, Pans, 1879; 
E M. Anderson, “The Dynamics of Faulting,’’ Trans. Edtn. Geol Soc , vol. vm, 1905, 
p. 38; C. K. Leith, Structural Geology , New York, 1913; Bnggs and Morrow, “The 
Rationale of Faulting and Subsidence," Trans. Inst. Mm. Engs., vol. Ixxiu, 1927, 
p. 465; C. M. Nevin, op. at 
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onwards, have studied the mechanism of faulting. It is well agreed that 
faults are shear fractures, and that every description of fault—normal, 
reversed, and transcurrent—is capable of being caused by non-rotational 
stress systems differently arranged. The common occurrence of inclined 
striae on fault surfaces suggests the action of torsional stress, and no 
doubt torsion plays a part in faulting; no doubt, also, there are subsidiary 
features still to be elucidated; yet the central fact stands clear that all 
the chief features of faulting have been satisfactorily accounted for with¬ 
out invoking the action of any other than non-rotational stresses. 

On the other hand, the numerous attempts to explain jointing by the 
same process, and by reference to the same stress systems, have failed. 
None of them is able to account for the two prime characteristics of joints- 
their great number, and their absence of throw. The fact has usually 
been overlooked that a non-rotational system, represented in the ordinary 
way by three “principal stresses” operating in directions mutually at 
right angles, cannot attain equilibrium by shearing without a permanent 
displacement of the shorn parts—in other words, without creating a fault. 
Moreover, these stresses can, and often do, obtain relief at a single shear 
fracture; thus a fault is often a solitary structure; but a solitary joint 
is unknown. 

Though both are the consequence of shear, the differences between 
joint and fault are of so essential a nature that we must perforce abandon 
the non-rotational type of stress as the cause of the former and examine 
the only alternative—rotational stress or torsion. 

Daubrle (of. cit., p. 307) was the first to give expression to the torsional 
theory of joint formation, and his famous experiment with sheets of glass 
has often been repeated by ourselves and others.* So important is that 
experiment in its bearing on our problem that we deem it advisable to 
attempt an analysis of the stresses imparted to the glass, and to inquire 
into the changes in the manner of fracture when those stresses are modified 
in various ways. 

The following facts are apparent when a pane is broken by simple 
torsion imposed by applying a twist to the shorter edges of the rectangle 
(PI. fig. 3):— 

1. The fractures are numerous, the whole surface being intersected 
by them. 

2. The breaks are in two sets, crossing each other at angles of from 
70° to 90°. 

3. The breaks make an angle of 45° or thereabouts with the longer 
edges. 

* E.g., Versey, Proc. Yorks. Geol. Soc., N.S., vol. xxi, p. 203. 

P.K.S.B.—VOL. LIII, 1932-33. PAST II. IS 
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4. There are main or master fractures (which may be of either series), 
extending from one edge of the pane to the other, and shorter subsidiary 
fractures that often extend only from one main break to the next. 

5. The relative movement between two sides of a break is at right 
angles to the surface of the glass, or principally in that direction, and 
that movement is small. 

6. The cracks commence at the boundaries of the plate and extend 
inwards. 

7. When the thickness of the plate is small compared with its area, 



the cracks are approximately normal to the 
surface, though considerable local varia¬ 
tions from that rule are to be observed 

8. The system of cracks bears a strong 
resemblance to rock-jointing, and especially 
to the cleat of coal. 

An analysis of the state of strain of the 
glass sheet sufficiently complete for the 
present purpose may now be presented. 
Fig. 4 represents the pane resisting the 
tractions, P, impressed m the sense of the 
arrows at each corner. If the sheet be 
made of india-rubber, and a small circle 
be drawn on it having O at centre, the 
warping of the prism under the torsional 
stress will be found to cause the circle to 
be transformed into an ellipse; the major 
and minor axes of the ellipse will be seen 
to coincide respectively with AB and CD 
—two lines crossing at 90° and each mak¬ 
ing an angle of 45 0 with the edges.* So 
far as the surface turned towards the 


observer is concerned, then, a maximum tensile stress is operative in 


the direction of AB and a maximum compressive stress in the direction 
of CD .f If the other side be examined in like manner, C X D X will be seen 


to be a line of maximum tension and A X B X of maximum compression 


* G. F. Becker, Trans. Amer Inst Min. Engs , vol. xxiv, 1895, p. 136. 
t Nevin, an advocate of the tension theory of joint formation, argues (op cit., p. 143) 
that the sheet ought to crack along CD, t.e. at nght angles to the direction of maximum 
tension. Clearly, he omitted to look at the other side of the panel The glass, which 
persists in breaking in both directions, should itself have been sufficient to demonstrate 
the defectiveness of both the argument and the theory it seeks to uphold. 
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It follows that, in these conjugate directions, the material is subject to 
maximum shear strain. Bearing in mind that, when they occur, the 
fractures start at the edges and that the movement is approximately in 
the direction of such short lines as BB l or DD lt it is evident that the 
stress along the edges of the sheet is the decisive agent. Now the shearing 
force at the edges is everywhere the same round the rectangle and is of 
the magnitude Pj2. When the thickness is small compared with the 
other dimensions, it is therefore reasonable to conclude that the glass 
shatters when the shearing force at the edge becomes too great for the 
material to sustain, and that the shear-planes develop inwards along lines 
of maximum strain. 

Treble Jointing. —The occasional appearance of three sets of cleats 
in coal has been remarked on m this paper and elsewhere, and is not so 
uncommon as we had once supposed.* The existence of three sets of 
high-angled joints in limestone has also been noted by many observers, 
and several examples are indicated on the map of the Mid and East 
Lothian coalfield (fig. 2). A well-known instance is that of the Miocene 
gypsum beds of Chaumont, Montmartre, described by Jukes f as having 
well-defined and equidistant vertical joints spaced 120° apart. A specimen 
of coal casually picked out of the scuttle as this was being written possesses 
two cleats at right angles and a third crossing the others at 45 0 , all have 
spar and pyrites between their faces; all are well developed, but the third 
is the clearest. It is unlikely that the third break in coal or rock was 
formed later than the others, since a bed already divided by planes 
6o° or 90° apart would, we suggest, be incompetent to withstand a new 
onslaught of stress: it would gain relief by yielding along the existing 
joints instead of fracturing afresh 

But if the three systems were formed simultaneously, as seems prob¬ 
able, some additional factor not so far taken into account must have 
been present at the time. An extension of Daubrde’s experiment, in 
which the glass rectangle (PI. fig. 5) is loaded with a simple transverse 
shear stress as well as with torsion applied at the ends, indicates one 
method of producing a triple cleat. As the photograph shows, the three 
joints are developed in the neighbourhood of the additional shear. 

Cleat Anomalies in Basins. —That a basin-like character in a coalfield 
is connected with variations in the polarity of cleating is recognised by 
some mining engineers. Referring to the Radstock district of Somerset, 
one of our correspondents writes: “The coalfield was more or less basin¬ 
shaped, and therefore the bearing of the cleat varied throughout the aiea." 

* Briggs, Colltety Engineering , January 1932, p 11. 

t Manual of Geology , and ed., 1862, p. 214. 
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Another attributed the irregularity of the cleat at Lassodie Colliery, 
Dunfermline, Fife, to the “several basin-shaped portions” in which the 
seams occur. 

Wide deviations from the normal course seem to be limited to smaller 
basins. In large ones, such as the Durham coalfield, the cleat preserves 
a remarkably regular bearing 

Two tentative and alternative explanations of the aberrancies in small 
basins occur to us: either the coal was laid down in a depression of the land 
surface, when the strains producing cleatmg would probably be modified, and 
the cleat distorted, by the local irregularity in the strata; or the beds were 
being flexed at the time the cleat developed, and the bending moment 
thus imparted to the beds was able to change the course of the cleat 

Some support for the latter suggestion is obtained from tests carried 
out on glass plates broken by a combination of twisting and bending. 
The effect of a simple bending moment is illustrated by PI. fig. 6. The 
lower end of the pane was clamped and the other forced upwards until 
fracturing ensued. The widely spaced breaks parallel to the shorter 
sides bear no resemblance to cleat. In fig. 7 the ends of the pane were 
gripped and a combined twist and bending force impressed across the 
middle as the arrows on the key-diagram indicate. A marked change 
in the resulting manner of fracture is evident, the cleating being both 
simpler and less regular, and the breaks lying at greater angles to the 
long sides of the rectangle In a bed, the bending force would produce 
folding, and if that force were operative when the cleat was induced the 
experiment indicates the likelihood of the cleats being swung round so 
as to make a smaller angle with the axis of the fold. 

Cleat and Dtp .—The warping of the cleats in consequence of folding 
lends a measure of support to the statement, frequent in the literature, 
to the effect that the cleat of coal and the strike of the seams usually coincide. 
As a matter of fact, there are many instances in which a rough agreement 
is apparent; but the exceptions are too numerous and important to make 
it possible to trace any general rule to that effect. The cleat in Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire maintains its north-westerly course despite the fact that 
the measures have an easterly strike near Leeds and Sheffield, and a 
northerly strike near Huddersfield and Chesterfield. Again, in North¬ 
umberland and Durham the cleat persists in virtually the same course 
although the general strike of the strata is north-north-east. Dron 
(loc. cit.) could discover no connection between strike and cleat in Scot¬ 
land, while a century ago Mammatt (loc. cit.) commented on the uniformity 
in bearing of the “slynes” (cleats) of the Leicestershire coalfield “what¬ 
ever way the stratum may incline.” 
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When the line of cleat is undeflected by folding we may conclude 
with reasonable probability that jointing preceded folding On the other 
hand, where strike and cleat coincide, we lean towards the opinion that 
the fore'es producing the folding were active when the cleat was created. 

It cannot, however, be overlooked that when a bed is bent up at a 
high angle the polarity of any pre-existing jointing is altered. The 
influence is purely a geometrical one and may be left out of account in 
all but the steepest measures. Great inclination has the effect of deflecting 
the cleat towards the strike. The deflection is zero when the cleat runs 
normal to the folding, and again when it was originally parallel with it; 
it attains a maximum when the directions of cleat and strike meet at 
about 45 0 . For example, if a seam was cleatcd at N. 45° W. when it lay 
horizontal, and was then bent up or down at 45° along an east-and-west 
axis, the cleats are swung io° and are given a bearing of N. 55° W. 

Anomalies near Faults —There arc numerous examples of divergence 
from the prevailing direction of the cleat or jointing m the neighbourhood 
of faults Attention has already been drawn (p 172) to instances in Mid 
and East Lothian. 

Not infrequently, the beds are tilted in the vicinity of a fault, and, as 
we have seen, high inclination is itself a cause of joints being slewed 
round into a direction more nearly parallel with the strike. Some of the 
deflections may be accounted for in this way, but only a few of the observed 
anomalies near faults can be so explained. 

Discussing the bearing of the problem on the jointing of the Great 
Scar Limestone of Craven, L. R. Wager * suggests that the angular 
swing of the joints near the Craven faults was due to cither (1) a lateral 
or transcurrent movement of the sides of the faults after the joints had 
been formed, or (2) the pre-existence of the faults, or of lines of weakness 
in the earth’s crust, which effected a modification of the direction of the 
joints in their neighbourhood. 

Let us consider the second hypothesis first. Now our interpretation 
of the whole process of jointing differs from Wager’s. Wager, who does 
not subscribe to the torsional theory of joint formation, regards joints as 
shear planes produced by forces acting parallel to the bed. We believe 
that joints are caused by torsional stress, and therefore that the shearing 
force acts approximately perpendicular to the plane of the bed If our 
reading of the evidence is correct, some indication that a pre-existing 
fault or zone of weakness could deflect the joints would have been apparent 
from the experiments with glass sheets. The longer edges may be 
regarded as representing pre-existing faults; they are free lines beyond 
* Q.J.G.S., vol. lxxxvn, 1931, p. 392. 
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which the sheet has no support; and, if the hypothesis “holds water,” 
the cracks near them ought to curve round and run more nearly parallel 
with them. A glance at the photographs (PI. figs. 3 to 7) is sufficient 
to show that nothing of that kind takes place. 

As he offers it, Wager’s second hypothesis appears, then, to fail; but, 
we may now ask, is it possible to restate it with regard to a stress system 
active in the same zone at the period of jointing instead of to pre-existing 
faulting or weakness? The existence of the fault proves that, at some 
time or other, the strata near it were under shear stress. That stress, 
as the parent of the fault, must have developed before it. Can it, then, 
be true that, where joints are deflected near a fault, the stress subsequently 
producing the fault was in action at the moment of jointing? The 
experiments with panes of glass that have already assisted in elucidating 
other ambiguities may, one would think, help in suggesting an answer 
to this problem also. 

We have made many trials in which, in addition to torsion, shear forces 
up to 60 lb were applied either normal to or parallel with the sheet of 
glass, and the majority of the results did not furnish any indication that 
complex stresses of these kinds give rise to the effect in question. Thus 
we fail to discover any evidence worthy of the name in support of the 
second hypothesis of Wager, whether that hypothesis be as propounded 
by him or stated in this modified form in which a co-existing stress system 
is substituted for the pre-existing fault or line of weakness. 

His first suggestion to the effect that the change in polarity of the 
joints near a fault may be due to lateral movement subsequent to faulting 
takes advantage, as it has every right to do, of the transcurrent or tearing 
movements that are recognised as a regular concomitant of normal 
faulting. It has, however, one grave objection in predicating the side¬ 
long movement as occurring after faulting, since in so doing it requires 
the bed to behave first as a brittle medium to the stress causing faulting 
and then as a plastic medium under a continuation of the same stress- 
brittle when the fault occurred, and plastic during the subsequent twisting 
round of the joints.* 

* It appears from Wager’s map (loc ett) that on the north side of the North Craven 
fault, the joints are rotated parallel with the fault near Ingleborough and at nght angles 
to it near Grassington The circumstances preclude large lateral movements in opposite 
directions on the same side of the fault, and at first sight the observation appears to 
give the death-blow to the theory of transcurrent shift. We have, however, to bear in 
mind, first, that the limestone possesses two sets of joints at 90°, and, second, that the 
subsidiary set may locally assume the rile of the “ master” senes. It seems not 
unlikely then that, at Grassington, the jomts depicted by Wager are “end” joints 
abnormally developed. 
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An explanation of the phenomenon more in keeping with the known be¬ 
haviour of rock-masses under stress is that the joints were formed first; that 
horizontal stress then developed; that the bed sought relief from the stress by 
horizontal flow in the zone of maximum strain—a flow having as one of its 
effects the re-orientation of the joints in that zone—and that eventually faults 
with (initially) large transcurrent components occurred in the same zone. 

Plasticity and Jointing .—The phenomenon of plastic flow, to which 
reference has just been made, is to be observed in any rock subjected 
to a stress-difference for a sufficient length of time Quite a small in¬ 
equality in the stresses is enough to cause a rock to flow if it be persistent.* 
One of the indications of plastic deformation in any stressed material is 
the formation of strain figures, bands of flow, or Luders’ lines, and these, 
with their conjugate systems crossing at right angles, bear a superficial 
resemblance to cleat. In so far as they both occur in the direction of 
maximum shear, Liidcrs’ lines and cleats or joints are related effects. 
The similarity, however, ceases there The sharp, incisive fractures of 
jointing are just as much indicative of a brittle condition in the bed as 
Luders’ lines are of the plastic state No rock can undergo plastic 
deformation and at the same time develop jointing On the rontrary, a 
considerable degree of flowage is apt to eradicate any jointing or cleavage 
that the rock may possess. As Leith succinctly states: "If a rock with 
fracture-cleavage comes into the zone of rock-flowage the structure is 
obliterated.” f The effect is well brought out by contrasting the highly 
developed cleat of most seams of bituminous coal which, in general, show 
few signs of flowage, with the relative absence J of cleat m anthracite 
where such signs are abundant. As the means of distorting jointing or 
of destroying it, plastic flow has, then, a definite and sometimes an 
important influence; but it plays no part in the formation of the particular 
species of division with which we are here concerned. 

Alternating Stress .—We have now to ascertain how it comes about 
that coal, a material especially given to flowage under appropriate con¬ 
ditions, has been able to behave as a brittle substance at the time the 
cleats were created. Now the known effects of a direct $ stress-difference 
on a rock-mass may be summarised as follows:— 

* See Nkdai's Plasticity (McGraw-Hill Co., 1931), the latest and most authontative 
treatise on the mechanics of matter in the plastic state. 

t C. K. Leith, Structural Geology, New York, 1913, p. 63. 

} Few anthracites possess a true cleat; but occasionally in South Wales, and more 
frequently in Pennsylvania, anthracite seams are to be found that still retain the cleat 
of the lower-rank coals from which they were derived. 

| The words “direct" or “continuous" are used as in electncal terminology nr con¬ 
tradistinction to “alternating.” 
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1. A stress-difference of sufficient magnitude suddenly applied causes 
faulting by shear. 

2. A stress-difference of small magnitude persistently applied causes 
flowage. 

3. A continuous * and persistent stress-difference, especially if of in¬ 
creasing intensity, may cause flowage first and faulting afterwards. 

Whether the stresses are rotational or non-rotational is, for the moment, 
immaterial. The point to observe is that none of these effects bears any 
resemblance to jointing. The fact emerges that no combination of direct 
stresses is capable of providing an explanation of that mode of fracture. 
Thus we are compelled to break new ground by considering the possibility 
of alternating stress as the active instrument. 

The conception of the beds being under the influence of alternating 
stress eradicates one grave difficulty of the theory of direct stress—namely, 
that connected with plastic flow. Any substance—notably any rock— 
may exhibit plasticity to direct stress; but if it fail under a rapidly alter¬ 
nating stress it breaks in the manner of a brittle material. Experience 
with metals indicates, indeed, that a persistent reciprocating loading 
induces brittleness The hypothesis offers a satisfactory explanation of 
the sharply cut character of the cleats of that relatively plastic material, 
coal. 

If now one add to that hypothesis the conclusion already reached, 
to the effect that torsional stress is the most likely type to induce the special 
arrangement of joints in rocks—in other words, if we examine the effect 
of an alternating torsional stress —still another difficulty, namely, that 
of explaining the unfaulted character of the typical joint, also disappears. 
A direct or continuous torsion of the kind applied to the glass plate of 
fig. 3 would, at the moment of fracture, leave the bed in a warped con¬ 
dition, and the joints—especially the main joints—would become so 
many minute faults; a continuance of the twisting motion would increase 
the warping and amplify the faulting at the joints. Now joints exhibiting 
a small throw, though by no means unknown, are exceptional. To 
restore the original flatness of the broken glass plate and remove the 
displacement at the cracks, the pane has to be bent back again. Direct 
torsion, then, fails to satisfy the observed conditions; but alternating 
torsional stress does so, m that the initial movements are cancelled out 
by the reverse phase and the bed is returned to its original undislocated 
form. Moreover, an alternating movement is the only kind that can 
slickenside a face of break without producing throw. 

* The words “ direct ” or “ continuous " are used as in electrical terminology m con¬ 
tradistinction to “ alternating.” 
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We have been induced to accept the theory of alternating torsional 
stress as the cause of jointing, because it, and it alone, is able to account 
for all the six characteristics of jointing set forth on p. 176. 

Failure through Fatigue. —When a material fractures under a rapidly 
alternating and persistent stress, it fails owing to fatigue. Stressed in 
this manner, even malleable media, such as the metals, break by shearing, 
though the magnitude of the stress be greatly below that required to 
cause failure by direct (non-alternating) load. Brittle substances, like 
rocks or concrete, are still less competent to withstand a persisting alter¬ 
nating load. Given, then, that the period of action is long enough, a 
rock will break under a stress that would be insignificant if direct, but 
which induces fatigue and eventual failure if alternating. 

In explaining jointing, previous workers have dealt only with direct 
loading, and have been obliged to call to their assistance forces large 
enough to fracture the beds under that manner of loading. The doctrine 
of alternating stress relieves us from the necessity of invoking large 
forces: the effect we are seeking to elucidate can be the consequence 
of small stresses, providing they are persevering, of high frequency, and 
of uniform orientation. As Nevin* states: “The effect on geologic 
structures of long-time stresses of small magnitude cannot be over¬ 
exaggerated, and deformation because of so-called fatigue is a most 
frequent form of failure.” 

Tidal Action as the Fundamental Cause. —The conclusions so far 
reached—partly from observation and partly by a process of elimination 
of those explanations of the phenomena of jointing that are unable to 
satisfy the conditions of the problem—may be summarised thus: 

1. Joints in a bed are formed not long after the bed is deposited 

2 . The forces that cause jointing have acted without intermission 
throughout geological history. 

3. The regularity in direction of jointing makes it certain that the 
forces act with an equally regular orientation. 

4. The species of stress most capable of producing joints is torsional 
stress. 

5. Direct (non-alternating) stress of any kind is incapable of giving 
rise to a typical jointing system. Alternating stress alone satisfies the 
facts. 

6. An alternating stress of small intensity (providing it is of short 
frequency and lengthy duration) is effective inasmuch as it results in 
failure of the rock-mass by fatigue. 

The fifth of these conditions makes it necessary to rule out such 

* Op. at ., p. 7. 
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considerations as continental drift or the secular slowing down of the earth's 
rotation consequent on tidal friction. 

In 1922 one of us * suggested that the origin of the cleat of coal was 
to be sought in tidal action. The analysis of the dynamics of rock¬ 
jointing attempted in this paper supports that view. So far as we are 
aware, no other hypothesis is capable of satisfactorily explaining even a 
small proportion of the data. 

The fact that the combined gravitational pull of the moon and sun 
produces an elastic response of sensible magnitude in the earth’s crust is 
well known, and the movements have been measured and analysed by 
Schweydar,f Michelson and Gale.J and others. From W. D. Lambert’s 
recent review § of the state of knowledge as to earth-tides, it appears 
that the earth responds with but a brief lag to the tidal impulses; that 
the amplitude of movement of the earth’s surface caused by the lunar 
semi-diurnal tide (the principal influence) is about 8 inches at the equator, 
and that the oscillation is considerably increased near seaboards by the 
shifting of weight of the water-mass under the same influences. The 
secondary effect due to the water, he states, is such that at Pasadena, 
California, the actual value of one component of the earth-tide is two 
and a half times the theoretical value, and at a place in Korea about four 
times. As a covering of water of varying depth is a necessary condition 
for the deposition of a stratified series, the amplification of the earth-tide 
to which a bed or rock would in this way be subject seems to be a matter 
of importance 

The sweep of the carth-nde in an east to west direction round the earth 
sets up a torsional wave of stress in the crust. Though small in magnitude, 
the stress is repeated endlessly with—in its major component—a semi¬ 
diurnal period. The force has thus the alternating character required 
to induce fatigue in a layer of rock. Operating approximately parallel 
with the equator, its sense is that inducing maximum shear stress in the 
north-westerly and north-easterly directions—the two chief directions of 
jointing. 

Tidal movement is a maximum at the equator and diminishes towards 
the poles. The torsional stress developed in a stratum of given area by 
the wave-like impulse of the earth-tide depends, however, not 00 the extent 
of vertical movement, but on the rate of change of the movement. As 

* P. F Kendall, “ Physiography of the Coal Swamps," Presidential’Address, Geology 
Section, Bnt. Assoc. Report, 1922, p 71. 

+ Zentralbureau der International Erdmessung, Berlin, No. 38, 1921. 

t Jour. Geol., vol. xxvii, 1919, p. 585. 

| Bull. Nat. Research Council, Washington, No. 78, 1931, p. 68. 
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a first approximation, the movement may be regarded as proportional 
to the cosine of the latitude; the rate of change with latitude is accordingly 
proportional to the sine of the latitude, it is a minimum at the equator 
and a maximum at the poles. This corollary provides an explanation 
for the fact that, in general, cleat is more definite and more regular in its 
course in British and North American coal seams than it is, say, in those 
of India. 

In the light of these arguments, we suggest the process of jointing to 
be as follows: A bed or series of beds is laid down on strata that are 
already jointed. At first soft enough or incoherent enough easily to adjust 
itself to the tidal wave without breaking, it is sooner or later covered up 
and gradually becomes consolidated by pressure, loss of moisture, inflow 
of cementing material, and, with coal, by chemical changes. Losing its 
initial plasticity and gaining brittleness, it then finds itself called upon 
to flex as a continuous elastic sheet under the alternating tidal torque. 
Eventually it fails through fatigue along the planes of maximum sh'ear, 
and the joints thus come into existence. 


(Issued separately June 28, 1933.) 
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XIV.— Studies in Genetic Psychology: The Intellectual Re¬ 
semblance of Collateral Relatives. By J. L. Gray, M.A., 
and Pearl Moshinsky, B.Sc. (From the Department of Social 
Biology, University of London.) Communicated by Professor 
Lancelot Hogben, M.A., D.Sc. 

(MS received Marrh 18, 1933 Read May 15, 1933) 

1. Introduction. 

The introduction of standardised methods for describing that character¬ 
istic of social behaviour denoted by the word intelligent is of comparatively 
recent date. Therefore it is not feasible to undertake a study of the 
intellectual resemblance of relatives along the ancestral line. In two 
classes of collateral relatives, however, such resemblance can be made the 
subject of inquiry. These are (a) members of the same fraternity— 
twins or ordinary sibs—and (£) first cousins. This investigation, which 
was prompted by a previous inquiry into the intellectual resemblance 
of twins carried out in the Department of Social Biology, is confined to a 
study of ordinary sibs and first cousins. Though resemblance between 
both sibs and first cousins has already been investigated, there are in each 
case special reasons which justify further inquiry. 

(a) Siis. —The resemblance between ordinary brothers and sisters is 
of pre-eminent importance because, with the exceptions of Thorndike 
(1905) and Herrman and Hogben (1933), no previous investigators who 
have studied the response of twins to intelligence tests have recorded a 
control group of ordinary sibs tested under similar conditions at the same 
time. From the standpoint of genetic psychology a comparison between 
fraternal twins and ordinary sibs is not less significant than a comparison 
between fraternal and identical twins. For, with a possible exception 
to be noted below, there is no difference between the genotypic correlations 
for fraternal twins and for sibs conceived at different times. If the 
variance of ordinary brothers and sisters is significantly greater than that 
of fraternal twins, in other words, if the correlation for sibs is lower than 
that for fraternal twins, we have some presumptive evidence for the 
influence of environmental differences associated with birth-rank in 
determining differences in the Intelligence Quotient. But such evidence 
would not be wholly without ambiguity from the biological standpoint. 
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Crossing-over is known to vary with age. If linkage values change as 
the age of the parent advances, we might suspect an increase in the 
frequency of rare combinations of genes, and in consequence greater 
variability among offspring separated by an interval of some years, as 
compared with offspring conceived at the same time. However, it is 
unlikely that such a source of increased variability would be very im¬ 
portant, for reasons which will be discussed later. In the same way the 
greater variance of fraternal as compared with identical twins is not 
entirely unambiguous. As pointed out by Stocks (1930), Holzinger 
(1929), and by Herrman and Hogben, the greater variance of fraternal 
twins with respect to physical characteristics may bring them into situa¬ 
tions in which the effective environment is less homogeneous than that of 
two identical twins. 

In agreement with a previous investigation by Lauterbach (1925), 
Herrman and Hogben found that the correlation between fraternal twins 
of mixed sex with respect to intelligence is much the same as the average 
for a large number of physical measurements given by Pearson and Lee 
(1903), viz. about 0*53. This value does not differ significantly from the 
theoretical genotypic correlation for sibs deduced on the assumptions 
(a) that the environment is homogeneous, ( b ) that mating occurs at 
random, and (c) that there are no dominance deviations. In contrast 
with this value, Herrman and Hogben find that in the case of sibs of 
different age the value r is about 0-35. 

In view of the conflicting statements of other investigators who have 
studied correlations between sibs, it is important to confirm or controvert 
this finding. Thus, while Pintner (1924) gives the same value as Herr¬ 
man and Hogben, Hildreth (1925) assigns a value as high as o-68. 
Between these two extremes Miss Elderton (1923) gives for Kate Gordon's 
data 0‘53, Hart (1924) gives 0-45, and Thorndike (1928) gives o-6o. 
These figures are based on different tests. The age-groups of different 
workers are not in all cases the same, a fact of considerable importance 
where there exists a significant correlation between age and I.Q. Further¬ 
more, the method of selection is not identical in all cases. Thus we may 
offer an explanation of the equivalence of Elderton’s value to that which 
has been assigned to the intellectual resemblance of fraternal twins. 
Elderton’s figure is based upon a group of orphanage children. In such 
a case differences of birth-rank might well have a psychological effect 
quite negligible compared with what they would have when children 
are brought up within a small family unit. Further, this method of selec¬ 
tion eliminates differences between the social environment of different 
pairs. 
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(b) First Cousins .—The theoretical interest which pertains to the 
study of the resemblance between first cousins arises partly from the fact 
that a comparison of cousins, classified with respect to the sex of members 
of a given pair and of their related parents, provides an excellent method 
of deciding whether differences of intelligence may arise in virtue of 
gene differences involving sex-linked gene substitutions. The theoretical 
treatment of this issue is given in a recent paper by Hogben (1932). 

There is another reason why the resemblance between first cousins 
is of special interest. The values given by Elderton (1907) for the correla¬ 
tions between first cousins with respect to physical and psychological 
characteristics are all of an exceptionally high order. The genotypic 
correlation for cousins, calculated on the assumptions described above, 
is one-quarter the fraternal correlation, t.e. 0-125. Since the fraternal 
correlation of many physical characteristics is about 0-52, it is somewhat 
surprising that Elderton obtains such high values for cousins as those 
given in Table I 


Table I —Elderton’s Vai ues for the Correlation of First Cousins 

AND SlBS. 


Cousins 
Sibs . 


Intelli¬ 

gence. 


Health. Temper 
.3, .20 34 

*53 -50 

* Pearson and Lee. 


Eye- 

colour 



Hair- 

colour 

•39 


Miss Elderton’s correlations for mental characteristics were based upon 
arbitrary standards of assessment which antedated the more modem 
methods of testing. Only one investigator has recorded a correlation for 
the I.Q. of first cousins. Dexter (1924) gives the value 0*22, based on 131 
pairs. In this case also the methods employed do not satisfy the require¬ 
ments of modern technique in the testing of intelligence. Three different 
tests were given to children classified in three different age-groups. In 
the absence of information respecting the correlation between the various 
tests and between age and I.Q. in the group studied, it is not possible to 
compare Dexter’s results with those of the present investigation. 


2. Criteria of Reliability. 

The children of this investigation were pairs of sibs (brothers and 
sisters of different birth-rank) and pairs of first cousins taken from ele¬ 
mentary schools conducted by the London County Council. The ages 
of the children tested were between nine and twelve years six months. 
The test was the Otis Advanced Group Test (Form B), used by Herrman 
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and Hogben and also by Holzinger (1929) in their investigations into the 
I.Q. of twins. The method of selecting children and the range of ages 
were also the same as in the twin inquiry of Herrman and Hogben. 
Therefore, all figures given in this investigation are strictly comparable 
with those of Herrman and Hogben. The actual routine of testing was 
standardised by the kindness of Dr Herrman, who accompanied the 
senior author in the testing of many of the schools. In all cases both 
members of a pair of either (a) sibs or ( 6 ) first cousins were tested simul- 
taneously in the same group. 

In the interpretation of the significance of the correlations between 
sibs or first cousins calculated from these data, three issues demand 
separate investigation. These are: (a) the correlation of age and I.Q , 

( b ) the existence of a residual correlation between unrelated pairs selected 
from the same schools, and (c) the reliability of the test itself in the sense 
in which the word reliability is used by educational psychologists. 

(a) Age and I.Q .—Ideally the correlation between age and I Q in a 
group should be zero. In fact, the constancy of the I Q. for age is not so 
perfect as to yield zero correlation for wide ranges of age. Various statis¬ 
tical devices have been proposed to correct for the influence of an appreci¬ 
able correlation between age and I Q. To the present writers, however, 
it seemed more desirable to arrange the conditions of the investigation in 
such a way as to reduce the correlation between age and I.Q. to negligible 
dimensions, than to introduce statistical corrections which may involve 
assumptions of somewhat dubious validity. In a group-test such as the 
Otis or Terman, for which norms only cover a period of from eight to 
eighteen years, it is clear that the age-group between eight and nine will 
tend to give an unduly high mean I.Q , and children of over, let us say, 
fourteen an unduly low value. In other words, all children of exactly 
eight years of age who are below the norm for that year are excluded 
from the test, because there are no published norms for below eight years 
of age. Again, a bright child of fourteen may be able to attain a score 
equivalent to the norm for eighteen years. Since the upper limit for the 
test score norms is at eighteen years of age, the same child, if tested at 
fifteen years of age, will evidently be assigned a lower I.Q. than if the 
test had been carried out a year earlier, even though he or she might 
obtain a higher raw score at fifteen. Apart from these considerations 
educational selection introduces another complicating factor. An appre¬ 
ciable number of bright children tend to leave elementary schools between 
the ages of eleven and twelve, when they are drafted into secondary or 
central schools. Herrman and Hogben actually found that the constancy 
of the I.Q. for the Otis Test is only satisfactory when the group tested is 
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confined to the limits set in this investigation. We have studied the 
question more fully, using data collected for their investigation (“A"), 
which they have kindly placed at our disposal, and combining it with the 
data (“ B”) provided by our own investigation. In Table II two samples 
of each group of data, “B” and “A" plus “B” are given, constructed 
so that no two related individuals are in the same table and the age 
composition of each sample is identical 

Table II —Correlation for Ace and I Q 

r No. of Pairs. 

“B” data .... Sample I -005 ±-04 610 

Sample II *02 -i-_‘04 611 

“A” + “B" data Sample III -03 ±-04 775 

Sample IV *02 +-04 776 

Mean of I and II *0125 

Mean of III and IV -025 

Mean of all . -019 

The I.Q.’s for Table II and elsewhere in this communication were 
calculated on the basis of published norms for over 25,000 American 
school-children. The negligible correlation between age and I.Q. deter¬ 
mined on this basis shows that within the range of nine to twelve and a 
half years the American norms are satisfactory for London elementary 
school-children. 

(b) Correlation between Unrelated Pairs. —On the average only 
twenty pairs of cousins and sibs of the requisite age could be obtained from 
a single school. Thus the data presented in what follows are based upon 
a sample which is made up of a large number of groups in which all 
individual pairs have the same school environment and tend to be alike 
in social status. Hence if there were a measurable correlation between 
social status or school environment and I.Q., it would seriously bias the 
values obtained for correlations between relatives selected in this manner. 
This possibility is easily controlled in the following way. The resem¬ 
blance between unrelated pairs chosen in exactly the same fashion was 
determined by constructing correlation tables for pairs of unrelated 
individuals. These were made by combining one member of one pair 
of sibs or cousins with one member of another pair of sibs or cousins taken 
from the same school. A random age distribution was maintained in 
each table. Two values were then determined as follows:— 

-0-05±*07 (200 unrelated pairs), 
o-oi±-o7 (200 unrelated pairs). 

This shows that the correlations for sibs or first cousins are not signi- 
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ficantly affected by the fact that different groups of pairs are taken from 
different schools, and possibly from somewhat different social levels. 

(c) Reliability .—The question of reliability is one which merits very 
careful scrutiny. By reliability educational psychologists may mean one 
of three things: (i) The correlation coefficient obtained by testing each 
individual in a group with alternative forms of the same test on two 
different occasions, (ii) The correlation obtained when each individual 
of a group is tested on different occasions with one and the same form of 
the test, (iii) The correlation obtained by comparing the test scores, 
or an I.Q. calculated from the test scores, when odd and even items in any 
one form of the test are separately assessed (“split-half reliability”). It 
is clear that these three criteria of reliability do not measure one and the 
same thing. In the first case differences may arise because of differences 
in learning capacity. Such differences do not enter into the third. If 
such learning capacity is not perfectly correlated with whatever we measure 
by the I Q., reliability as judged from successive application of alternative 
forms of the same test will not agree with reliability measured by the third 
method. Again, the part played by memory is more important when the 
second method is used, than when either of the other two are employed. 

It is therefore desirable to ask in what sense the issue presents itself 
in such an investigation as this. It is clear, in studying the correlation of 
relatives for I.Q., that three sources of error may affect our estimate of 
their resemblance between different members of the same pair. The 
first is defective administration of the test. This corresponds in a physical 
experiment to the accuracy of the measuring instrument employed. The 
second relates to variations in the response of the subject arising from 
the external conditions under which the test is made In physical science 
this would be analogous to matching colour standards under different 
conditions of illumination. The third concerns the way in which the 
responses of different members of a pair are affected by their reactions to 
events antecedent to the performance of the test. It is obvious that any 
difference between the response of one and the same individual to succes¬ 
sive forms of the test, arising from differences of learning capacity and 
memory, have no relevance to an investigation such as the present, in 
which both members of a given pair were always tested simultaneously 
by the same person in the same room under the same conditions of illumina¬ 
tion, ventilation, humidity, and temperature. Furthermore, all members 
of a group of pairs so tested were subject to the same technique of adminis¬ 
tration. For this reason reliability as measured by the testing of a group 
on two successive occasions does not seem to us to be an appropriate form 
of assessment for an investigation such as this. 

F.R.S.E.—VOL. Lin, 193S-33i PART III. 13 
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It is possible that a coefficient of correlation approaching unity might 
be obtained in any of the following three cases: (a) The practice or 
learning effect apparent in the score obtained on a second occasion might 
be diminished where the children have had previous experience of similar 
types of test, (b) Where a large proportion of the children on whom the 
reliability test is carried out are at the age of fourteen or more, and where 
I Q.’s are being compared, those obtaining on both occasions a score in 
excess of the maximum for which norms are published will necessarily 
yield the same I.Q. each time. (<r) Much will depend upon the size of 
the interval between successive administrations of the test. For instance, 
it is likely that the longer the interval the less will be the disparity in scores 
due to the effects of learning or memory. It is claimed by others (cf. 
Pintner, p. 90) that the practice effect is eliminated by lengthening the 
intervals between successive applications of a test up to a limit of about 
twelve months. Presumably it is on this basis that Kelley’s (1927) figure 
of 0-97 for the reliability of the Otis Test in the first sense defined above is 
determined. 

If, for the reason stated, reliability measured by correlation for succes¬ 
sive testing by alternative forms of the same test introduces considerations 
which have no bearing on this inquiry, analogous considerations apply 
with equal force to the use of the method of split-half reliability. The 
latter may be a useful instrument for investigating the internal homogeneity 
of a test, when our object is to inquire how far we are entitled to regard 
it as a measure of a single element of social behaviour. This issue does not 
emerge in the present inquiry. The problem dealt with here does not 
assume a unitary view of the nature of intelligence. Two issues arise in 
making comparisons between the resemblance of pairs of individuals 
selected in one way, e.g. fraternal twins, and pairs of individuals selected 
in another way, eg. sibs, when we test both individuals of a given pair 
under the same conditions, and arrange the inquiry so that roughly similar 
numbers of pairs belonging to each group are tested simultaneously. 
These two issues can be included under one general question: Is the 
relationship signified by the classification of pairs in a group unique? 
It may not be unique if (a) the age differences between pairs belonging to 
one group, or the age distribution of the group as a whole, are not the same 
as for other groups. The only question which then anses is whether the 
test yields an index which is not significantly correlated with age through¬ 
out the range covered by the data. ( b ) It may not be unique for another 
reason. The distribution of environmental variables between two groups 
distinguished in terms of genetic relationship may not be uniform. In 
this inquiry we have eliminated the possible significance of differences 
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arising from the school environment and social level of the pairs studied 
by showing that there is zero correlation for genetically unrelated pairs 
selected in the same way. We have therefore eliminated all environ¬ 
mental variables other than those of the intra-familial class, as, for example, 
birth-rank. 

Having established these two points, it seems to us that there is only 
one valid test of the reliability of conclusions which arc primarily con¬ 
cerned with the relative magnitude of resemblances of the kind with which 
we are dealing. This is whether independent investigation, carried out 
in the same way with the same test, yields corresponding numerical values. 
As will be seen, we have applied this check to part of our data, when we 
compare the correlation coefficient for sibs ascertained from our investiga¬ 
tion with that obtained m the previous study by Herrman and Hogben 

3. Age Distribution of the Data. 

The age distribution of all the children in the group of sibs investigated 
in this inquiry, classified with respect to sex, is given in Table III 

Table III —Age Distribution of Sibs 
Age, tn Years and Months 

90-9*11. io*o-io*ii. 11*0-11 II. 12*0-12*11 
Male pairs 72 52 65 27 

Female pairs . 62 41 55 30 

Mixed pairs 70 51 51 18 

Total individuals 204 144 171 75 594 

In connection with subsequent analysis of the influence of birth-rank, it 
is of interest to place on record the size of the age interval between older 
and younger members of a pair in each age-group Table IV shows that in 
approximately 70 per cent, of the pairs of sibs examined the age interval 
was less than two years, and in over 95 per cent, the interval was less than 
. three years. 

Table IV. —Age Interval of Sibs. 

Difference between Younger and Older (tn Years). 

o-o*ii I-i*ii 2 2*11 3 - 3 *ii Total. 

2 128 67 6 203 

4 69 8 81 

2 II 13 

Total pairs 8 208 75 6 297 

The age distribution of all the children m the group made up of pairs of 
first cousins is given in Table V, which is constructed in the same way as 
Table III. 


Age of Younger 


9*0- 9*11 . 

10 * 0 - 10*11 . 

11 * 0 - 11*11 . 


Total 

216 

188 

190 
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Table V.—Age Distribution of Cousins. 

Age, tn Years and Months. 

9*0-9*11. 10*0-10*11. ii-o-imi. 12*0-12*11. Total, 
Male pairs . . 53 93 84 26 256 

Female pairs 49 70 54 11 184 

Mixed pairs 48 71 44 18 186 

Total individuals . 150 234 187 55 626 

Table VI sets out the age intervals between the younger and older 
members of the cousin pairs. In nearly 60 per cent of the pairs of cousins 
examined the age interval between the two members of a pair was less than 
a year. In over 90 per cent, the interval was less than two years. Thus, 
apart from the negligible correlation between age and I.Q. within the 
range 9-12J years exhibited in Table II, the cousin data of this investiga¬ 
tion were selected in such a way as to minimise any error in the determina¬ 
tion of the correlation coefficient for intelligence which might arise from 
extensive variations between the ages of members of the same pair. 

Table VI —Age Intervals of Cousins. 


Age of Younger. 

Difference detween Younger and Older (tn Years). 



0-0*11. 

i-rn. 2—2*11 3-3*11. 

Total. 

9 0- 911 . 

• 43 

62 24 1 

130 

lO'O-lO-I I . 

■ 87 

3i 5 

»3 

II'O-II'II 

• SO 

6 

56 

12 0—12'11 

4 


4 

Total pairs . 

. 184 

99 29 1 

3*3 


Since one of the objects of this inquiry has been to seek for evidence 
pointing to sex-linked gene differences affecting intelligence, it is desirable 
also to give the age distribution of the cousin group classified with respect 
to the sex of their related parents. This is given in Table VII, from 
which five pairs were excluded because the relationship of the parents 
was not checked. 

Table VII —Age Distribution of Cousins with Rfspfct to the Sex of 
Their Related Parents. 

Age, tn Years and Months. 

9*0-9*11. 10*0-10*11 iro-ii'ii. 12*0-12*11. Total. 

Maternal pairs 68 109 75 30 282 

Paternal pairs . . 24 43 40 7 114 

Mixed parent pairs . 55 77 70 18 220 

Total individuals 147 229 185 55 616 
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4. Resemblance of Sibs. 

In this investigation 297 pairs of sibs were tested. In view of the 
effect of sex-linked genes upon the observed correlation between sibs, 
according as we take female pairs, male pairs, or pairs of mixed sex, we 
have treated the data first as a whole and then classified with respect to 
sex. In Table VIII the correlation coefficients calculated from the 
observed data are given in the left-hand column, and in the right-hand 
column will be found, for purposes of comparison, the genotypic correla¬ 
tions for autosomal and sex-linked genes in a system of random mating. 


All pairs 
Female pairs 
Male pairs . 
Mixed pairs 


Table VIII.— Correlation for Sibs (“B”). 


Observed Values (I Q ) Genotypic Correlation 


r. 

No. (a) Autosomal 

(A) Sex-linked.‘ 

• *35 ±‘05 

297 -50 

•40 

. -47 -t ’08 

94 ‘50 

•75 

•33 ±-09 

108 -50 

•50 

. -36±-IO 

95 ‘50 

•35 

* Hogben (1932) and 

Charles (1933). 



Two features of the new data embodied in Table VIII deserve con¬ 
sideration. The first is the striking agreement between our own value for 
the entire group of 297 pairs of sibs, and that given by Herrman and 
Hogben for their smaller group of 103 pairs selected and tested in the 
same way and belonging to an almost identical age-group. The second 
is the fact that the correlation coefficients of the pairs classified with 
respect to sex diminish in the same order as the genotypic correlations for 
sex-linked genes. 

Lest too much importance be attached to this parallelism, we have 
calculated the coefficients for a larger group composed both of our own 
data and those of Herrman and Hogben (Table IX). 


Table IX.—Correlations 


All pairs 
Female pairs 
Male pairs 
Mixed pairs 


for Sibs (“A’^^'B"). 

r. No. 

. -37+04 391 

■4I±-o8 123 

•33 + 07 138 

■ -37+-07 131 


It will be seen that although the female pairs still yield a higher value than 
male pairs or pairs of mixed sex, the male pairs yield a lower value than 
the pairs of mixed sex. It is possible that the higher correlation for 
female pairs is due to greater uniformity in the early family environment 
of female sibs, as compared with male sibs or sibs of mixed sex. If it 
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were due to sex-linked genes, we should expect male pairs to be more 
highly correlated than pairs of mixed sex, not only because the genotypic 
correlation for male pairs is higher than for pairs of mixed sex when 
inheritance is sex-linked, but also because the absence of dominance 
deviations in the somatic correlation of brothers tends to magnify the 
difference still further. The main result, therefore, of this part of our 
inquiry is to confirm the conclusion that the correlation for a group of 
sib pairs is significantly lower than that for a group of fraternal twins, 
when these are tested for intellectual resemblance under similar conditions 
by the same method of assessment. 


5. The Influence of Birth-rank on the I.Q. of Sibs. 

The conclusion last stated raises an issue already mentioned in the 
Introduction. What influence has birth-rank on the I.Q. of members 
of the same family? Herrman and Hogben found from their data that 
the mean I.Q of first-born children of small fraternities was distinctly 
higher than that of later members; but the numbers examined were too 
few to justify a confident statement concerning the significance of this 
result. Our own mean values for all individuals belonging to the sib 
group and to the group of first cousins, classified with respect to birth- 
rank, are compared with those of Herrman and Hogben in Table X. 
A striking agreement between the two is manifest. 


Table X.—Mean IQ. o» Chiidrfn ok Different Birth-rank (sibs). 


First 


Second. 


Tk,i Fourth and Sixth and 
lh,rd Fifth Later 


Gray and Moshinsky . H2 8±!3 1088 + PI 1066 ' 1-4 io5'6±i- 4 1046 fci‘4 

(27S) (320) (181) (197) (173) 

Herrman and Hogben 117 5_bi*5 iii8±i-4 io8'S l 8o* 

(126) (116) (n) 

* Third and later-bom children 


To see the significance of this in its correct perspective it is necessary 
to consider two points The first arises from the fact that first-born 
children constitute an older age-group. This leads us to ask: Could 
their higher mean arise from the small positive correlation between age 
and I Q recorded in Table II? If this were so, we should expect the 
difference between first- and later-born children to be not greater than that 
between younger and older children, when the data are divided into two 
equal age-groups as in Table XI. This table is based on the entire cousin 
group, where we should necessarily expect to find a larger proportion of 
first-born children than in the sib group, and where, in consequence, we 
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should obtain a more equal distribution of first- and later-born children 
for purposes of comparison. 

Table XI.—Mean I.Q. and Percentage of First-born Children in Younger 



and Older Age-groups (Cousins). 


Age-group. 

No. 

Mean I.Q 

No. of 
First-born 

Percentage of 
First-born. 

9-0 -io-9 

350 

1077 ±1*1 

"3 

31% 

IO-IO-I2-6 

265 

1067 + 1-3 

86 

3i% 


This table shows that in the case of cousins, among whom first-born 
children constitute an equal proportion of both the younger and older 
age-groups, there is no difference between the mean I.Q. of younger and 
older children. 

The second issue which demands consideration is a possible negative 
correlation of fertility with I.Q. This would be a serious source of error 
if an appreciable proportion of individuals belonging to the group of 
first cousins were members of single fraternities Such individuals might 
augment the group of first-born children by the addition of representatives 
of families of low fertility. As a matter of fact, very few such children 
are included in our census of cousins and sibs; the proportion is less than 
5 per cent, of our entire data. In any case the issue can be tested by 
comparing first- with later-born children in families of different sizes. 
From Table XII it will be seen that in fraternities of different sizes the 
mean value for the I.Q. of first-born is generally higher than that for later- 
born children. In the absence of very decisive evidence to the contrary, 
we are entitled to disregard the possibility that parental fertility and 
intelligence are negatively correlated within the restricted social group 
which forms the subject of this inquiry. 


Table XII—Mean Values of IQ. for First- and Later-born Children 
in Families of Different Size. 


Size of 
Family. 

First. 

Second. 

Third 

Fourth and 
Fifth. 

Sixth and 
Oier 

Mean 

2 

ii5'4±2-5 

108-4+2 2 




112-5 + 1-7 


(90) 

(65) 




C55) 

3 

H3-2+2-4 

109-4+2-1 

107-4+30 



1 io-6 +1 4 


(84) 

(89) 

(37) 



(210) 

4-S 

IIO-4 + 2-2 

111-9 + 1-8 

107 6+2-1 

1046+2-3 


109-0+1-0 

(76) 

(113) 

(82) 

(70) 


(341) 

6 and 

109-2+4-2 

101-5 "1 2*6 

1047+2-3 

106-2 + 17 

1046 + 1-4 

105-5+09 

over 

(25) 

(53) 

(62) 

(127) 

(173) 

(440) 

Mean 

112-8 + 1-3 

108-8 + 1-1 

106-6+1-4 

105-6+1-4 

104-6 + 1-4 



(275) 

(320) 

(181) 

('97) 

(173) 
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6 . The Resemblance of First Cousins. 

We may classify first-cousin pairs into such as are both male, both 
female, or of different sex; and again into such as are the offspring of 
two brothers, two sisters, or brother and sister. When the related parents 
are mixed sibs, the genetic theory of sex-linked inheritance necessitates 
our drawing a further distinction between the case in which the male 
parent of the male is the brother of the female parent of the female and 
the case in which the female parent of the male is the sister of the male 
parent of the female. Combining both methods of classification, we have 
thus ten classes, viz. female pairs, male pairs, and mixed pairs of both 
maternal and paternal cousins, together with male or female and two 
classes of mixed pairs of cousins whose related parents are mixed sibs. 

For the detection of sex-linked genes, the theory of the ideal method 
is given by Hogben (1932). Hogben’s values for the theoretical correla¬ 
tions, when transmission is sex-linked and mating occurs at random, are 
given in Table XIII 

Table XIII.— Genotypic Correlations for First Cousins (after Hogben). 


Maternal Cousins. 

Heterozygote 

Intermediate. 

Dominance 

Complete. 

Female pair* 

. -1875 

•125 

Male pairs 

• '37S 

•375 

Mixed pairs 

. -250 

•>33 

Paternal Cousins. 

Female pairs 

. -250 

•167 

Male pairs 

■000 

000 

Mixed pairs 

•000 

•000 

Mixed Cousins. 

Female pairs 

•12s 

•083 

Male pairs 

■000 

•000 

Mixed pairs («)* 

•000 

•000 

Mixed pairs (3)* 

. -167 

•067 


* (a) Male parent of male cousin is brother of female parent of female cousin. 

(#) Female parent of male cousin is sister of male parent of female cousin. 

Unfortunately, the division of a group into ten classes of dimensions 
adequate for confident treatment is possible only when a very large body 
of data is available. C. Gordon has given the corresponding theoretical 
values appropriately weighted for the proportions of the several classes 
examined in this investigation, as classified in Table XIV. The theoreti¬ 
cal values are exhibited on the right-hand side of the table; the values 
calculated from the data of this investigation are given on the left-hand 
side. 
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Table XIV.— Observed Correlations tor I Q. compared with Genotypic 
Correlations. 

Observed Correlation for I Q. Genotypic Correlations. 

r. No. Autosomal Sex-linked * 

k. All Cousins . . •i6±-o6 313 -125 -112 

B. Pairs Classified with 
respect to Sex Only 

Female pairs . -iyi-io 92 -125 -172 

Male pairs •i6±-09 128 -125 -047 

Mixed pairs . *I0±"03 93 -125 *104 

C Pairs Classified with 
respect to Sex of 
Related Parents. 

Parents sisters -15 t-*07 141 -125 -281 

Parents brothers -03±*I3 57 -125 -042 

Parents mixed . •24_h , 09 no -125 -063 

* Calculated for these data by Mr C. Gordon 

If we take into consideration only the data presented in Table XIV, 
we are at once impressed with the fact that with one conspicuous exception 
the order of magnitude of the correlation coefficient for the several classes, 
like that in Table VIII, exhibits a striking parallelism with what would 
be expected if sex-linked gene substitutions contribute conspicuously to 
observed differences in intelligence. However, as before, we must em¬ 
phasise the need for caution in estimating the significance of this corre¬ 
spondence. The most convincing evidence of sex-linked gene differences 
would be an exceptionally high correlation for the male pairs of maternal 
cousins which appear in Table XIII. In this investigation we obtained 
sixty-one pairs of this class. The correlation for this small group was 
practically zero. For this reason we are not entitled to attach great 
significance to the order of size in the coefficients exhibited in Table XIV. 

7. Discussion. 

Three main issues of interest to the biologist and psychologist emerge 
from the new data presented in this communication. In order to facilitate 
their discussion we have tabulated the recorded values for the correlation 
between collateral relatives with respect to intelligence, as measured by 
the Otis Group Test employed in this investigation. These are given in 
Table XV. 
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Table XV.—Otis Group Test Correlations. 


Relationship 

r 

No. 

Investigator, 

Identical twins . 

•88 ±-02 

50 

Holzinger (1929). 


•84 ±-04 

65 

Herrman and Hogben (1933). 

Fraternal twins of like sex . 

•62±-o6 

52 

Holzinger. 


•47±’08 

96 

Herrman and Hogben 

Fraternal twins of mixed sex 

•51 ±06 

138 

Herrman and Hogben. 

Sibs .... 

•32 ±-09 

103* 

Herrman and Hogben. 


•35 ±-05 

297 

Gray and Moshinsky. 

First cousins 

•i6±-o6 

313 

Gray and Moshinsky 

Unrelated pairs from - 

•02 

(Mean of two 

Gray and Moshinsky 


same school. values for two 

samples of 200) 

* Sibs between 8$ and 12 years. 

(i) Although there has been complete unanimity amongst previous 
investigators concerning the conclusion that there is greater intellectual 
resemblance between identical twins than between fraternal twins of like 
or mixed sex, the relative resemblance of fraternal twins and ordinary 
sibs has not hitherto received satisfactory treatment. As already stated, 
Herrman and Hogben recorded a significantly lower correlation for sibs 
than for fraternal twins; but their value for sibs was not based upon a 
very large sample. Moreover, it was decidedly .lower than the values 
obtained by other investigators employing other tests. Merriman (1924), 
who did not himself test a control group of sibs, assembled from an un¬ 
published study by Miss Rensch figures which range from r=-34 to r = '6i, 
based on samples of less than 200. On this basis he asserts that “sibling 
resemblance is universally stated to be very close to and adds: 

“These figures furnish convincing evidence for the relation between 
fraternal twins and siblings.” The fraternal twins, he states in the same 
paragraph, “give practically the same amount” for the Stanford-Binet 
Test. On the other hand, the Beta and N I.T. Tests give much higher 
values for fraternal twins. Merriman thus arrives at a mean for sibs 
which differs very little from the correlation of fraternal twins found by 
Lauterbach and by Herrman and Hogben. We are entitled to question 
the validity of this procedure for a reason which may be illustrated thus. 
A biologist investigating the effect of pituitary removal upon the blood 
calcium of a species of frog, whose blood calcium is subject to a con¬ 
siderable seasonable variation, would not compare a set of values derived 
from hypophysectomised animals taken in one month of the year with the 
mean of a large number of independent observations made with methods 
of different accuracy at different times of the year. 

If we are to examine differences between the degree of resemblance 
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shown by relatives of different types, it is of the utmost importance to 
compare values obtained in the same test on samples selected in the same 
way under the same conditions and, as far as possible, by the same investi¬ 
gators. In the present study the technique of administration may be taken 
to be identical with that employed in the investigation of Herrman and 
Hogben, who have examined the largest sample of twins recorded up to 
the present. With a larger sample of sibs, selected from the same type 
of school and so chosen as to eliminate any appreciable effect of age 
upon I.Q. differences, our results confirm those of Herrman and Hogben. 
In our view, they justify the conclusion that the difference between the 
resemblance of fraternal twins and ordinary sibs is as firmly established 
as the difference between the resemblance of identical and fraternal 
twins. 

It remains to inquire what significance can be attributed to this 
difference. From the standpoint of genetic psychology the most obvious 
answer is that two fraternal twins share the same uterine environment 
and the same stage in the family fortunes, and that they are more likely 
to share the same type of physical and social routine than sibs born at 
different times. Sibs born at different times may come at different periods 
in the family fortunes, benefit to a different extent from the experience of 
their parents, and may be housed in a uterine environment conditioned 
by different states of maternal health. Indeed, it would not necessarily 
be surprising if studies of sib resemblance based on samples from different 
communities or different social levels led to different results. For we 
must remember that the comparative constancy of the I.Q. between the 
ages of, let us say, five and fifteen affords no presumption concerning the 
differential influence of environmental agencies which operate tn utero, 
or during the earliest and, it may well be, most formative years of child¬ 
hood. In a period of prosperity, or in a social group experiencing an 
increasing standard of living, the environment of later-born children may 
be more favourable than that of first-born children. On the other hand, 
in times of depression, or in a group with no prospects of economic advance¬ 
ment, the environment may be less favourable for later-born children. 
Taken in conjunction with the fact that we have no other data for sib 
resemblance based on the use of the Otis Test, the somewhat higher 
values for the correlation of sibs obtained by American workers, with the 
exception of Pintner (1924), do not appear to us to be remarkable. 

While there are obvious reasons why the environment of fraternal 
twins should be more homogeneous than that of two sibs separated by 
a period of years, we must not neglect an alternative possibility which 
might increase the variance within the latter group. Haldane and 
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Crew (1925) have shown that crossing-over varies with age for the barred 
and silver sex-linked mutations in the domestic fowl. If an analogous 
phenomenon occurs in mammals, we might expect greater variance in 
offspring separated by a long period of years, on account of the increase 
m the frequency of combinations of genes located on different members 
of the same pair of chromosomes in the maternal parent. There are two 
reasons why we do not think it at all likely that this explanation accounts 
for the difference between the resemblance of fraternal twins and sibs 
with respect to intelligence The first is that in this investigation the 
pairs of sibs examined were in no case separated by a period equivalent 
to a large fraction of the child-bearing period. The second is that the 
number of human chromosomes is comparatively large and the disparity 
between their sizes not great, as it is, for example, in the domestic fowl. 
It would be indeed remarkable, taking both these facts into consideration, 
if the observed disparity between fraternal twins and ordinary sibs with 
respect to intellectual resemblance were exclusively, or even mainly, due 
to a genetic mechanism. 

(ii) The second point of interest which emerges from the present 
investigation concerns the relative magnitude of the correlation for first 
cousins and ordinary sibs. In so far as environmental differences may 
distinguish the two members of a cousin pair even more strikingly than 
members of a pair of sibs, it is reasonable to suppose that the significance 
of the resemblance between the correlations in each case would not be 
easy to estimate. This raises an issue which is still controversial. Two 
views exist concerning the use of correlation technique in genetic inquiries. 
One is that put forward by Dr Fisher (1918), who holds that the genetic 
theory of correlation permits us to ascribe to observed variance in a popu¬ 
lation numerical fractions attributable to gene differences and differences 
due to environment. The other view is advanced in his recent William 
Withering Memorial Lectures by Professor Lancelot Hogben, who 
contends that the problem of nature and nurture so stated is inherently 
ambiguous. He maintains that correlation technique, when applied to 
data collected in a way which conforms to the conditions of a controlled 
experiment, can be used to detect gene differences or differences due to 
environment, but not to indicate which of the two is more important. 
Whichever view we take, it must be admitted, as Haldane points out in 
his recent book, The Causes of Evolution, that the very high correlations 
for physical characteristics recorded by Elderton in her studies upon the 
resemblance of first cousins are exceedingly difficult to explain in terms of 
a purely genetic theory. Indeed, Dr Fisher himself was foremost to admit 
this difficulty. 
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In this investigation the correlation of first cousins for intellectual 
resemblance (’i6) was much lower than the value recorded by Elderton 
(•34), and does not exceed the genotypic correlation theoretically deduced 
for autosomal genes in a system of random mating (*125) by a quantity 
appreciably different from the difference between observed fraternal 
coefficients for physical characteristics (‘53), and the genotypic correla¬ 
tion coefficients calculated upon the same assumption (-50) On the 
other hand, the correlation for sibs here recorded (*35) is much lower than 
the fraternal coefficient for physical characteristics (-§3) recorded by 
Pearson and Lee In fact, the ratio of the correlations for first cousins 
and sibs with respect to intelligence, as determined in this inquiry (-16- 
•35), is roughly the same as the recorded ratio of the same coefficients 
for physical characteristics (*35—53) This clearly calls for an explana¬ 
tion, and we do not find it easy to see how genetic theory can provide it. 
On the other hand, it would be easy to explain why the ratio of first-cousin 
correlation coefficients to coefficients for sibs might be lower than that 
predicted by genetic theory, if, as Hogben points out in a forthcoming 
publication, significant inter-familial differences of environment tend to 
raise fraternal correlations more than correlations between first cousins. 

Tentatively, we might advance the following explanation for what is 
actually found, though we fully recognise that it offers a more plausible 
interpretation of the data derived from the study of social behaviour 
than of the data obtained from the study of physical characteristics 
This is that when we are examining a comparatively homogeneous social 
group, the differences which distinguish the environment of individuals 
of different birth-rank within the same family are of greater significance 
than differences of environment which distinguish individuals of the same 
birth-rank in different families Such a conclusion is not wholly repugnant 
to views which have been advanced by leading psychiatrists like Freud and 
Adler, though not always on the basis of evidence which would commend 
itself to a scientific investigator. 

(iii) In dealing with a species such as Man, m which the number of 
chromosomes is large and their sizes do not vary greatly, there is no 
pritna facie reason why differences with respect to any characteristic 
should be appreciably affected by sex-linked gene substitutions. On the 
other hand, such a result is not essentially impossible, since we might 
encounter a considerable series of multiple allelomorphs. There is a 
common belief that conspicuous intellectual ability is more frequently 
inherited through the mother than through the father. Whether this 
belief has any foundation in fact, there are no quantitative data to justify. 
In any case, if there were evidence associating ability of offspring with 
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the maternal rather than the paternal parent, it would be obviously open 
to a different construction, since in the formation of a child’s social en¬ 
vironment the influence of the mother may well be more important than 
that of the father. In this investigation we have attempted to apply 
what means we have at our disposal to identify differences due to sex- 
linked genes. The results are suggestive, but we do not regard them as 
at all conclusive, and offer them merely as a starting-point for further 
investigation. 


8 . Summary. 

1 . The correlation for pairs of sibs differing by not more than three 
years of age and between the ages of nine and twelve and a half years, 
tested by the Otis Advanced Test, is *35±*o5. 

II. For pairs of first cousins the coefficient is -i6±-o6. 

III. This investigation establishes the existence of a significant 
difference between the correlation of fraternal twins and ordinary sibs 
with respect to intelligence as measured by a group-test. 

IV The possible existence of sex-linked gene differences with respect 
to intelligence is discussed. 
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XV.— Matrices and Continued Fractions, II. By Professor 
H. W. Turnbull, F.R.S. 

(Revised MS. received May 13, 1933 Read May 15, 1933 ) 
Introduction. 

This communication is a sequel to a former work (Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin , 
vol. hii, 1933, pp. 151-163) An explicit, and apparently new, form is 
given for the rational reduction of a matrix to diagonal form, applicable 
to symmetric matrices and also to continuants. An account follows which 
co-ordinates several existent theories of generalized continued fractions, 
and concludes with a few determinantal theorems as corollaries. 

§ 1. Application of Schweins’ Theorem. 

Let 

^=K> b„ • • . 

denote a matrix of n rows (1 = I, 2, . . , n) and n columns (j —a, b, . , m) 

from which any non-zero minor determinant of r rows is chosen Accord¬ 
ing to a classical identity of Schweins 1 (1825), the ratio of a second to 
this first r-rowed minor may be expressed as a series of continually simpler 
terms, provided that the minors differ only in respect of one row (or one 
column). For instance, if (abe ) lt , is the minor of the first three rows 
and columns, 

{abti) lVi (ob) lt {acd) m | a^d )^ | d x 
Win ("W«fe)ui <l(«)ia C\ 

The series has r terms, fixed as follows- from the given r-rowed minor 
(which necessarily has a non-zero minor of (r- 1) rows) a non-zero minor 
iac)i, is selected. From this again a non-zero c l is selected: and so on 
until a single element is reached in r steps. Inspection will now show 
how the denominators, and in turn the numerators, are constructed in this, 
and in the r-row, case. 

The proof by means of Jacobi’s theorem on the adjugate is simple. 
In fact, we have 

(abd) 1 Kt (ac) lt *(ab) lt (aed) lu +{abe) lvt {ad) lt . . . (2) 

On transferring the leading term on the right to the left of (1), and 
using (2), we obtain on the left 
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and by repeating the process the identity is proved. 

A modified form of the same theorem is illustrated by the following 
identity:— 

(flbcd) ltu (a 6 c) lti Habd) lta {ai) u (ad) lt a k d x 
<«*)» + (obc) in (.ab)n + (ab) lt a x + <*, 4 ’ ’ * ™ 

which expresses any element d k of the given array as a series of terms, 
whose denominators are based on a set of non-zero minors, such as 

«l» («*)» (^)ita. • • • +0. . . . (4) 

This (and all such identities) is proved telescopically by replacing the 
two leading terms by a single term as given by an identity of type (2) 
Equally well the simplification may proceed telescopically from right to 
left, beginning with the term d t . 

If conditions (4) hold, then any given matrix A can be expressed in 
the form 

A-PDQ, \P\-\Q\-t,. • • ( 5 ) 


where P and Q are non-singular matrices with unit determinants, and 
D is a diagonal matrix. Namely, 



In proof of this, or of its «-rowed analogue, it is only necessary to perform 
the indicated multiplications. The resulting «* equations, obtained by 
equating corresponding elements on the left and right, are then seen to 
be so many examples of Schweins’ theorem. 

The reciprocals of the matrices P and Q are as follows:— 



The verification that the product PP~ X , as also QQ~ l , is in fact the unit 
matrix /, once again depends directly upon the same theorem. The 
actual values of p i} , q ii} the typical elements belonging to the 1 th row 
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and thecolumn hinP and in Q are given by quotients of determinants as 


^ (ad . . . A) lt . . . m _d 
pii (ai. 

where a, b . h, . . 


i are the n columns ; 


r.'fcv ««A « 

i their actual order in 


§ 2. Application to Singular Case. 

When the matrix A is of rank r ( < »), at least one minor of r 
rows does not vanish, whereas each minor of more than r rows vanishes. 
In this- case the formula A =PDQ continues to apply, only that a zero 
now replaces every term which otherwise would have an (r + £)-rowed 
minor in its numerator or denominator. For example, if (ab) x»>0, 

(fibe) i*»=°. r=2 > 



and the proof is essentially the same. 

It is still true that 

A-PDQ, | /*|-| <? |-i, 


but in this case the diagonal matrix D contains just r non-zero elements. 
It has been assumed for neatness that the leading element a x and the 
leading principal minors, up to the order r, are non-zero. In the con¬ 
trary case, when some other r-rowed non-zero minor has to be selected 
the formula is modified by suitably deranging the rows and columns 
of both P and Q. 

This result is in keeping with, but differs from, the fundamental 
theorem of H. J. S. Smith,* in which a matrix is reduced to a diagonal 
of r non-zero elements Ap/A^, where the A, are the H.C.F.’s of the r 
complete sets of minors of each particular order p(< r). 

It will be seen that, in the case when A is symmetrical (A =A'), then 
the above formulae virtually give the reduction of a symmetrical matrix to 
rational canonical form by congruent transformation, since the matrices 
P and Q are evidently transpositions of each other. That is, if A=A\ 
then 


A-PDQ, F-Q, Q’-Q- 
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Again, if A is of rank r, and A Xl its leading submatrix of r rows and 
columns, is assumed to be non-singular, then let A be written in partitioned 
form 

i ^ i * °.<*> 


Here B x has (n-r) rows and columns, B x has r rows and (n-r) columns, 
and A x has (n-r) rows and r columns. This leads to the following 
result. 

THEOREM. —If A is of rank r, and A x is a non-singular submatnx 
of rank r, then 


B x -A t Af x B x .( 3 ) 

identically. 

Proof. —Let D=P X A X Q X be the diagonal form of the non-singular 
A x , where P x and Q x are the reciprocals of the P and Q factors in formula 
§ I (6) (for r rows and columns). Consider the continued product 


R >] K; 21 [ G * ?] 


consisting of three matrices similarly partitioned, I being a unit matrix 
of (n - r) rows and columns. If 

P^+At-o, A X Q X + J} x **o, | A x | i 4 o, 


then P t , Q x are uniquely given by ~ AtAf 1 , - A x ~ l B x : and the continued 
product is 

rwi, ■ 1. 

L . , Bt-AtA^B^ 


But this must be of the same rank as A, since the other two factors of the 
continued product are non-singular. Also the rank of P\A X Q X is r, 
which is that of A. Hence the other submatrix must be zero; which 
proves the result. 

A similar result holds if A x is any r-rowed non-singular square sub¬ 
matrix of A . Next if 

*-{* 1 , *,}, y“{yv y» • • y*-r) 

denote sets of parameters, supposed to be arranged in column (as indicated 
by the convention { }), then the matrix product 

A{x, y) a {$} 


also denotes a column, of n elements e x , i,, . s n . Let these, equated 
to zero, be regarded as n linear equations for the x and the y. 
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That is, 


b b ] GO 

A^+B^-o, A t x+ 3 t y-o. 


But | A 1 1 +o. Hence x may be found as - so that 

(Bt-A^-'Bdy- o. 

By the above theorem this coefficient ofy is zero, so that y may be arbitrary. 
This gives an explicit form of the well-known result that the solution of 
n linear homogeneous equations for n unknowns x, y involves exactly 
(n - r ) arbitrary parameters y. 

The resultant matrix {B t - A^A^B^) is incidentally an example of 
a non-commutative determinant introduced by Richardson.* 


§ 3. Continued Fractions. 


The preceding methods, based upon the fundamental theorem of 
Schweins, are really the underlying principles in the theory of continued 
fractions. In fact they unify the theory not only of simple but of generalized 
continued fractions, all of which may be looked upon as matrices either 
in extended A, or in diagonal D, form The algorithm of Schweins is 
the general, of which all the algorithms of continued fractions are particular 
representations. 

All such particular casrs are included among matrices called con¬ 
tinuants, of the open or closed types. 


Open Continuant. 



c t b s a, -1 

b t a % c % -1 


Closed Continuant. 

«i -1 

a t b t -1 
« 3 b» c n -1 

b i c t a t -1 

c t a t b 5 -1 

a, b e c, -1 


To the right of the over-diagonal (- 1 =b 1 —e a =d, = . . .) every element is. 
zero: to the left there are arbitrary elements arranged in s sets a, b, c, 

. . . (The illustrations have three sets.) Suffixes refer to rows; and each 
row below that on which the set starts has one letter of each set. A set 
starts on the pnncipal diagonal: and if the set is broken into several 
columns, then at each column it starts on the principal diagonal, which 
must be completely filled with elements. 

The characteristic of the closed continuant is that each column should 
contain s elements of the sets. Hence the elements are confined to f 
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consecutive and parallel diagonals: and, according to the rules laid down, 
a cyclic repetition, of period s, is apparent in the rows. In a closed 
continuant the elements are consecutive upon each row: in an open 
continuant this is not necessarily the case, as shown, for example, in the 
gap between a t and <r 4 . 

The closed continuant of two sets (r = 2), 



is associated with an ordinary continued fraction 
A. = a + _£«_ J»_ _£a_ 

9n 1 ^*+ fl a+ ^« + ’ 

where the successive numerators p t can be written as a vector 
P-{*> Pit Pt> / j > • • •} • 

which is identically equal to 

{i, a„ (*£)„, (abc) 1B , . . .} . 

in the original notation of the matrix A This is a result due to Sylvester,* 
which may easily be verified. The recurrence relations satisfied by the 
pi are comprehended in the simple matrix formula 

A P - o, 

which again is easily verified The set q satisfies the same formula, 
except for the first row of A. From this point of view a generalized con¬ 
tinued fraction is a set of s - i ratios 

Pn 9n ■ ■ • ■ fn 

(and therefore one ratio in the ordinary case, s — 2), wherein each of the 
sets p ={pi), q={qi), . . . satisfy the same recurrence relations 
A,p = o, A,q* o, ...» A,r** o, 

where A, means the matrix A modified by writing zeros throughout the 
first (s - 1) rows. While this modification is necessary in order to intro¬ 
duce suitable initial conditions for determining the (s -1) sets p, q, . . ., r, 
the first set may be taken as satisfying the unmodified equation Ap=o. 

It is interesting to note that, in the ordinary case, r = 2, the diagonal 
form D of A has for its elements actual continued fractions since, for 
instance, 


(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 


(abcdt) xua p t j t a« 6, a, 

(pbcd)ign pi * i 4 + a|+ i|+ 
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Modifications and generalizations may now be examined according to 
the value of s. If s = I, there is one set a, and the case is relatively trivial. 
If s = 2 there is the possible case 



where the set a is confined to the first column. If Ap— o, then p n is the 
numerator of an ascending continued fraction, 


V Vs 


The closed case, as has been remarked, gives rise to the ordinary (or 
descending continued fraction), while all intermediate open cases furnish 
hybrids or mixed ascending and descending fractions. 


§ 4 Second Matrix Representation. 

The above discussion of open and closed continuants is a development 
of the initial work of Sylvester. A second useful representation of con¬ 
tinued fractions by matrices was introduced by H. J. S. Smith ( Collected 
Works, i, 184; B.A. Report (1860)), who pointed out the connection between 
the continued fraction 

—-—. . . — . . . . (1) 

-Mi- Ms~ “Mu 


and the product of n two-rowed matrices 


n[■ _I ) 

r*-l LI PrJ 


Evidently the fraction (3) of § 3 is such that 
[! :*] C; ;][! ijj “ <« + ') factor. -g- 


'-‘lo 


[>-1 A 

L?n -1 


£] w 


according as n is odd or even, as is at once verified by induction. If 
( Pq)n denotes p n q»-\ -p then on taking determinants of each side 
we have 

(~) n-1 (A0* = VaVs • . .to* factors. . . (3) 

This illustrates the case of two sets a, b (s=2), wherein the sets appear 
in separate rows throughout the matrices, a in the first, b in the second 
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row. The general case can best be exemplified by taking j = 3, and using 
three types of matrix-factor: 


“G : 3 '-0 5 ;l *e : 3 


(4) 


and, in general, using s such types of j-rowcd matrices. If P { denote 
either A t , B t or C t , then the continued product 


P\P\ • ■ ■ Pn 


[Pi P* Pi I 

k % d 


defines a set of three convergcnts, the A th , the /x th , and the V th to a general¬ 
ized continued fraction. The exact values of the suffixes A, p, v depend 
upon the types of the P ( , and indeed reflect the features of the open and 
closed continuants already considered. In fact, if the P t are determined 
by the actual order of the letters in the principal diagonal of a continuant, 
then the elements p, q , r satisfy the recurrence relations A,p~ O, etc., as 
is proved without difficulty by induction. Thus, for instance, 

A l B t C i B < A i C\ . . A l B t C 3 A t B i C, .( 6 ) 


define two generalized continued fractions, corresponding to the exem¬ 
plified open and closed continuant. The former has been called by 
Perron 10 a deranged , the latter a cyclic , continued fraction. 

If both sides of (5) are postmultiplicd by P„ +l , then the result is 
evidently the same as adding unity to A or to p or to v only, according as 
this new factor P is of type A, B or C. It follows that in, and only in, 
the cyclic case the suffixes A, p, v are consecutive integers, as, for instance, 
in (2). The deranged case has been studied by Paley and Ursell,* and 
more recently by Milne-Thomson,* who has made essential use of the 
matrix methods of H. J. S. Smith. 

A generalization of (3), which expresses the determinant (J>q . r)^ 

as a product given by the small letter equivalent of (6), is at once obtained 
by taking determinants of (5). 

Again, if each such determinant is unity, so that a t =i m A t , b { = \ 
in B if and c ( =i in C it then the theory simplifies to that of continued 
fractions with unity for numerator at each new stage, as in (1), and to 
corresponding generalizations ( s > 2). This serves to explain the raison 
d'Stre of the above classifications. Such fractions may be generated 
arithmetically or algebraically by the well-known H.C.F. process: that 
of finding the H.C.F. of s numbers, gradationally by means of s sets 
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a, b, c, .. . of partial quotients. To find the H.C.F. of 27, 8 and 5 we 
may proceed as follows:— 


ro-f ■ 0 [o-c ■ 0 [i ■.] to 


f ■!][;■ 0 r i J [0 

Here 27 and 8 are divided by 5, quotients appearing in the first square 
matrix (in the third column, because 5 is in the third original position), 
while remainders and divisor appear in the vector column. Next 3 and 
5 are divided by 2, quotients appearing in the first column. Either unit 
may be chosen for third divisor, and the work ends with a vector of (s - 1) 
zeros and a non-zero, the H C.F. 

In this way sets a, b, c are generated by means of three-rowed matrices 
C\A t B t : and the order of factors—cyclic or otherwise—is determined by 
the choice of divisor at each stage. Thus the above H.C.F. process, 
applied simultaneously to s numbers determines successively columns of 
quotients a, b, c, . . ., which give rise to a continuant finite or infinite, 
open or closed, as the case may be. In the terminology of Paley and 
Ursell the leading diagonal elements a lt b t , c 9 , b t , ... are “principal 
elements,” while each element (essentially non-zero) which terminates a 
column a t , b 9 , c t , . . . is called a “cofactor of the dot.” 


§ 5. Extension of Whittaker’s Theorem. 

Starting from Sylvester’s expression of a continued fraction as the 
quotient of two determinants, Whittaker 7 gave a theorem for the derivative 
f'(x) of a function expressible as a certain continued fraction. This result 
may be generalized in the following way:— 

If f(x) is defined as a leading element of a matrix by the relation 

[fix), ...-) _j__ j_ 

L . . . J ~A+lx Af 

A = [ajj] being a general matrix, each of whose elements is independent 
of x, then f (x) u given by 

• (KrfJ 

iA.U') -/ (J) 

A, ’ ' ’ W 

A, -I 



where (UA,) denotes the matrix of n rows and (n + 1) columns formed 
by omitting the top row of the (n + i)-rowed matrix A„ and where (A*U’) 
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denotes (a +1) rows and n columns formed by omitting the first column 
of A x . 

The numerator is a determinant of order (2« +1), and the denominator 
one of order (2*4-2), which factorizes into (-) B+1 | A x |*. In proof of 
this it is only necessary to expand the numerator by a Laplace develop¬ 
ment with a partition horizontally just below the » th row. For example, 
if W = 2, 



For if A it denotes the cofactor of the if* element in the determinant \ A„\ 
then this expansion yields at once 


f (x)* ~(A n A u +A u A u + + A nl A lt ^)l\ A (*, 
which agrees with the original result* as obtained by squaring the 
reciprocal matrix, i/A x . On replacing A by M this evidently becomes 
Whittaker’s Theorem on the denvative as it was originally presented. 


§ 6. Compound Continuants. 

Some interesting determinantal theorems may be obtained from 
continuants by the process equivalent to that of condensing continued 
fractions. The procedure may be illustrated by utilizing the notation 

(o)-i, (</)=[? 


for closed continuants containing three diagonals in all. Let M t be 
called the » nh compound of Mi and br defined in the following way.— 




-(**) (o) 

( 4 ) “(* 34 ) (*) 

( 6 ) -( 456 ) ( 4 ) 
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and so on. These matrices are related to one another by the following 
property. If 

Pit Pv • • •} 

is a column vector which ts annihilated by ; that is, if 

then for each positive integral value of 1 the i th compound continuant Mi 
annihilates the vector 

Pu) = {Po> Pi> Put • • •}; 


that is. 


MiPu)=0' 


In proof of this it is only necessary to write down ( 2t - i) consecutive 
equations from the array M 1 p (U =o, and to eliminate (2* - 2) of the p's, 
none of whose suffixes is a multiple of *. Results of such elimination, 
when tabulated, can be made to assume the form M { p w — o. A simple 
example is typical. The result of eliminating p x and p a from the second, 
third, and fourth rows of the array M x p {1) =0 is 


[Pa ~Pi a t 

a sPi 1 

I. P,-Pi ■ 




Whence, after expansion by the first column 

( 4 )Pa ~ (* 34 )Pt + (*)/>« - o, 


which is identical with the second row of the matrix equation M t p^= o. 
Or again, the equation 

(s6)/o + (*3456 )/s " ( a 3)/i = 


is the result of eliminating p 1% p t , p t , p t from the first five equations of the 
array Mxp (1) =o: this leads to the third compound set. Similarly each 
row of each compound is constructed. 

The Heilermann • identity, 


+ il. A Jl 

1+ x+ 1 + 


V. 


Vi 


x+bx+b a —x+6i + bi— * 


may be obtained by forming the second compound M t of a suitably 
chosen continuant M x . These compound continuants must not, of course, 
be confused with the ordinary compounds of a matrix which involve all, 
and not merely a specially selected set of minors of each order. 

Relations between the minor determinants of these matrices now follow. 
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Thus, if (M t ) r denotes the leading principal minor determinant of r rows 
and columns in the matrix M { , it is evident from the above theorem that 


Similarly 


( 2 )( 4 ) . . ■ *»2r-2 


The determinant of the first r rows and columns of M k ts thus equal 
to that of the first kr rows and columns of M 1( multiplied by the continued 
product of the first k over-diagonal elements of M k) accompanied by the 

For example, 

(123) -(o) I 

(56) (23456) -(23) «(23)<56 )(i 23456789) 

(89) (56789) I 
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XVI.— Studies on the Reproductive System in the Guinea-Pig: 
Variations in the (Estrous Cycle in the Virgin Animal, 
after Parturition, and during Pregnancy. By Thomas 
Nicol, M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.S.E., Senior Lecturer in Anatomy, 
University of Glasgow. 

(MS received March 16, 1933. Revised MS May 13, 1933. Read June 5, 1933 ) 

IN the course of an investigation on the effects of intravitam staining 
with trypan blue on the uterus and ovaries of the guinea-pig at different 
periods of the cestrous cycle * in virgin animals and after parturition, it 
was found necessary to have definite information with regard to possible 
variations in the lengths of the cycles. Stockard and Papanicolaou (1917 
and 1919) reviewed the earlier work on the cestrous cycle in this rodent, 
and introduced the vaginal smear technique by which successive cycles 
could be studied in the living animal. The results of their researches 
seemed to indicate that the non-pregnant female guinea-pig comes into 
“heat” regularly about every sixteen days, and that there are only slight 
time-variations in the periodic rhythm of a given female, and that among 
different individuals there is a limited variation in the lengths of the 
cycles. Practically similar results were obtained by Selle (1922), though 
Voss (1927) indicated that his cases did not confirm the very regular 
periodicity. 

My trypan-blue material suggested that perhaps the cestrous rhythm 
of a given female might occasionally vary considerably from what could 
be taken as the normal for that animal, or that among different females 
the cycles might vary in length over a much greater range than observed 
by Stockard and Papanicolaou. It seemed therefore desirable to study 
the variations in this strain of animals, especially as the number of cestrous 
records which had been observed appeared sufficient for a reliable examina¬ 
tion of the cycles. 

The present paper is a study and analysis of 368 cestrous cycles 
recorded from 40 guinea-pigs, of which 36 were virgin animals, and 4 
were females examined from the time of parturition and which had been 
separated from the male before littering. Observations bn 4 pregnant 
animals, 2 of which showed apparent cestrous signs, are also recorded. 

* The terms used in this paper to distinguish the different stages of the cestrous 
cycle are those ongmally proposed by Heape, Quart. Journ. Mtcr. Set., vol. xliv, 1900. 
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For tfie 36 virgin females, 328 cycles are recorded, and the consecu¬ 
tive cycles observed for both virgin and postpartum animals vary in 
number from 4 to 14, the average being about 10. Some of the virgins 
were examined from before the onset of sexual maturity. It will be seen 
that these data afford the opportunity of studying the range of variation 
between successive cycles in the same animal as well as between different 
animals, and, as far as I am aware, such a series of consecutive cycles has 
not been hitherto recorded and analysed for the guinea-pig. 

Procedure 

The vagina, as is well known, is normally closed between the oestrous 
periods by what appears to be a thin glossy membrane uniting the anterior 
and posterior lips of the crescent-shaped vaginal orifice. That the 
closure of the vagina is not superficial but due to a solid epithelial cord 
was shown by Kelly and Papanicolaou (1927), who studied the mechanism 
and anatomy of this physiological process. At the time of sexual activity 
or oestrus a temporary opening is established between the vagina and 
the outside, the orifice remaining open for three or four days, then closing 
very tightly. 

Stockard and Papanicolaou (1917) found the period of “heat” or 
oestrus to last about twenty-four hours,* during which the vagina con¬ 
tained an abundant quantity of fluid The microscopic examination of 
smears of the vaginal content showed that the constitutional elements 
changed in a definite manner from the beginning to the cessation of the 
oestrous flow, so that the period of oestrus could be divided into four 
stages These shortly stated are: 

Stage I. Mucous secretion. Epithelial cells (cornified). Duration— 
6 to 12 hours. 

Stage II. Vaginal fluid thick and cheesy. Great numbers of epi¬ 
thelial cells (nucleated). Duration—2 to 4 hours. 

Stage III. Fluid thinner. Epithelial cells and polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes. Leucocyte containing cells strikingly typical. Epi¬ 
thelial cells gradually becoming less numerous Duration— 
4 to 6 hours. 

Stage IV. Continuation of Stage III. Red cells due to slight haemor¬ 
rhage into uterus and vagina. Duration—1 to 2 hours. 

Dioestrus: Leucocytes and atypical epithelial cells. 

* It must be noted, however, that the female is “in heat,” strictly speaking, only 
two to three hours usually near end of Stage I and beginning of Stage II (Stockard 
and Papanicolaou; Squier). 
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Ovulation occurs at the end of Stage II, or beginning of Stage III. 

Selle (1922) showed that, as occurs also in the rat, Stage I of Stockard 
and Papanicolaou is preceded by one in which desquamation of the 
epithelial cells of the vagina occurs. This primary stage of Selle usually 
occurs while the vagina is still closed. 

I have a number of times tested the serial order of these changes in 
the vaginal content during oestrus, and my observations agree in all 
essentials with these workers. It appears therefore that, since the dura¬ 
tion and serial order of the changes is known, examination of the animals 
once a day will yield sufficiently reliable data on the cycle as a whole. 

The animals in my series were accordingly examined once daily for 
their oestrous condition, always about the same hour, and the observations 
were taken continuously by myself during the months of May to January 
inclusive, except for a fortnight during July, when the observations were 
entrusted to an assistant. When the vagina was open a daily smear of 
the vaginal content was taken almost until the vaginal orifice became 
occluded. In taking the smears the technique of Stockard and Papani¬ 
colaou was followed. Haematoxylin and eosin were used as stains. 
For each animal examined a chart was made, on which were noted the day 
of examination, the presence or absence of the “vaginal closure mem¬ 
brane”; if the vagina was open and a smear therefore taken, the amount 
of the smear and the nature of its cells were also recorded. Only some of 
the animals were examined daily during the full nine months, though 
all were observed daily for at least several months. 

At oestrus I most commonly found the vagina open for two days 
during which smears could be taken, practically closed on the third day, 
and completely closed on the fourth day, or perhaps not till the fifth day. 
This is in accord with the observations of other workers. The same 
animal, however, may in this respect show slight variations. Although 
most often closed on the fourth day, the vagina may remain open at 
different oestrous periods for three to seven or even nine days. In females 
kept separate from the male from before parturition the vagina was found 
to be completely closed about the fourth day, but at the second oestrous 
period postpartum the vagina may remain open for nine or ten days, 
though the orifice is closed at successive oestrous periods in about four or 
five days. This occurred in one of four animals after parturition. At 
the beginning of sexual maturity the vagina may remain open at about 
the first oestrus for as long as nine or ten days, though at successive 
oestrous periods the orifice in the same female is closed by the “membrane” 
on the fourth day. It is apparent from these facts that no conclusions 
regarding the presence of a state of heat can be arrived at from the 
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opening of the vagina alone, unless the vaginal content is examined 
microscopically. 

During each cycle typically corresponding changes were shown by 
Stockard and Papanicolaou (1917) to be occurring in the vagina, uterus, 
and ovary, a given stage in one of these organs closely accompanying 
parallel stages in the other two. 

The CEstrous Rhythm in the Virgin Animal. 

It has long been known that to maintain the oestrous rhythm the 
animals must be healthy, well fed, and under uniform environmental 
conditions (Allen, 1922). The guinea-pigs in our colony were therefore 
kept in separate spacious boxes, carefully looked after, and feeding was 
at regular intervals. The food consisted of green vegetables, chop and 
hay. Moreover, the breeding-room was well ventilated and the tempera¬ 
ture was thermostatically controlled never to fall below 55 0 Fahrenheit. 
During the week the temperature was usually about 70° Fahrenheit, 
only perhaps falling to 55° during the week-end. 

Table I records the cycles of thirty-six virgin guinea-pigs examined 
daily for their oestrous conditions. The animals varied from about two 
months to eight months old at the time of the first examination (Table I, 
column 2). The months during which the daily examination was carried 
out arc shown for each animal by crosses m column 6. The lengths of 
the dioestrous cycles arc shown in column 3, and these are calculated from 
the smears as being the length of time from the beginning of one “heat” 
period to the beginning of the next. 

The animals have been divided into four groups: A, B, C, and D, 
according to age and special characteristics in the cycles which appeared 
to be of significance. Attention will now be drawn to some of the findings 
in these groups, but the main points will be treated later in the discussion. 

Group A .—This group shows the lengths in days of consecutive cycles 
from twelve animals, which when first examined were sexually mature, 
and of ages ranging between four and eight months. The characteristic 
feature of the group is the regularity in the length of successive cycles in 
the same animal. It will be noted that among a long series of practically 
regular cycles an animal ( e.g . No. 4) may have one cycle about twice as 
long as the others. In animal No. 10 a series of consecutive 17 to 18-day 
cycles is followed by one cycle of 16 days, then a longer one of 20 days, 
and the cycle becomes again of about 17 days, and in animal No. 12 a 
short cycle of 14 days is followed by eight 17 to 18-day cycles, then one of 
13 days occurs. With regard to the mean length of the cycles for the 
different animals, eleven animals have mean cycles ranging in length 
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roughly between 16 and 18 days, while the remaining animal has a 
regular 24-day cycle. The latter is undoubtedly an unusual case, but it 
may be stated that the vagina in this animal was open only for 3 to 4 days 
every 24 days, when smears of the vaginal content examined microscopi¬ 
cally appeared to show quite definite indications of the state of oestrus. 

The mean length of cycle for this group, which includes 124 cycles, is 
17*18 days, which agrees roughly with the results of other workers. 

Group B .—This group illustrates the irregular oestrous cycle rhythm. 
These females varied in age from six to eight months when first examined 
for their oestrous conditions. They have been arranged so that the 
irregularity observed in the series of cycles for each animal gets progres¬ 
sively worse from animal No. 13 to animal No. 19. In animal No. 15 no 
oestrous period was observed on one occasion for 42 days, when the vagina 
which had been closed during all this period opened, and a definite smear, 
microscopically examined, indicated a state of cestrus. Graphs were made 
for each animal in this group and compared, and it appeared that some 
animals, such as No. 18, have a totally irregular oestrous rhythm, while 
there is the suggestion in others (eg. No. 15) that the irregularities may be 
separated by a senes of what appear to be normal cycles for that animal. 

In Table I, column 4, the total number of cycles for this group is given 
as 81, the cycle of 42 days belonging to animal No. 15 having been 
omitted as considered an extreme exception. The mean length of the 
cycle for this group is 18-81 days, which is somewhat high, and no doubt 
due to those irregular animals having so many long cycles. 

Group C .—Eleven virgin females examined from about the onset of 
sexual maturity at two to three months old arc included in this group, 
which shows that at puberty the first few cycles may be longer than what 
is shown afterwards to be the normal for a given animal. There appear 
to be all degrees and variations of this. Animals Nos. 29 and 30, for each 
of which five cycles are recorded, show an irregular oestrous rhythm. 
A similar irregularity is shown in the first five periods of animal No. 28, 
and it seems interesting to note that this irregularity is apparently then 
replaced by four successive cycles of 16 days,* which may be considered the 
normal regular rhythm for this female. The total number of cycles 
examined in this group is 75, and the mean length of the cycle for the 
group is 17*97 days. This rather high result appears to be due to the fact 
that the mean length of cycle for some of the animals (Table I, column 5) 
is rather high, no doubt as a result of the unusually long cycles at the 
onset of sexual life. 

* Only three of these 16-day cycles are shown in Table I, but a fourth cycle of 16 
days has since been observed for animal No. 28. 
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Group D .—This group of six females examined from the age of two 
to three months shows that some animals from the onset of sexual maturity 
may maintain a regular cestrous rhythm The last animal m the group 
(No 36) for which 7 cycles are recorded appears to have an irregular 
rhythm. In the 47 cycles recorded in this group the mean length is 
17-04 days. 

The Complete Series of Thirty-six Virgin Animals. 

It may first be mentioned that in agreement with Voss (1927) I have 
observed that heat periods may vary in intensity, and that a long dicestrum 
may be followed by a less intense oestrus. 

The mean length of the 327 cycles from the 36 females was found 
to be 1773 days (Tabic I), with a probable error of + 1-82 days One 
could therefore expect to have cycles ranging from roughly 12 days to 
23 days, and those outside this range would be considered exceptional. 

In order to ascertain the relative frequency of cycles of different lengths, 
the 327 cycles recorded were arranged in groups according to the length 
of the cycles. Table II shows this distribution, the top row indicating 
the length of cycle and the bottom row the number of cycles of a given 
length which occurred in the series observed. 

Table II—Frequency of Cyiies ok Different Length in 
Viroin Ammais 

Length of diocstrous 

cycle m day-, . 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 32 

N umber of cycles 

observed . 16 2 1 13 72 99 53 28 15 11 6 5 8 3 1 3 

From the above Table II there was constructed diagram 1, which 
shows the frequency curve of this distribution and indicates more clearly 
the relative frequency of the cycles of different length. 

It is apparent from diagram 1 that in this senes of 327 cycles from 
36 virgin females the most frequent cycle is one of 17 days, and the next 
most frequent are at 16 and 18 days, the 16-day cycle being more common 
than the 18-day cycle. The frequency curve is not perfectly symmetrical 
since there is a greater tendency for cycles to be longer than the mode of 
17 days, than to be shorter. The cycles can apparently range from 
10 to 26 days and even longer, though these short and long cycles are 
undoubtedly random variations. 

Considerable variation can also be seen between the mean lengths of 
the cycles of all the animals (Table I, column 5) when these are compared 
with each other. This was examined mathematically to find out whether 
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the animals differed significantly from one another. In this connection 
it should be noted that the mean lengths of the cycles for the animals 
might not be strictly comparable in that all the animals were not observed 
during the full nine months. Examination of the differences between 
individual cycles for any one animal, however, showed no significant 
difference between the cycles; hence the mean lengths of the cycles 
(Table I, column 5) could be taken as the representative mean cycles of 
the animals, and to these mean cycles tests for significance were applied 
according to the variance method of Fisher (1928). 



It was found that the variation in the mean lengths of the cycles of 
the different animals is not due to chance, but is a "significant” character¬ 
istic for each animal. 

Seasonal Variations .—The data under this head have a general 
biological interest, and as only the records of the virgin animals in my 
series were examined for seasonal variation it seems appropriate to discuss 
this question here. Stockard and Papanicolaou (1917) indicated that the 
length of the cestrous cycle is probably a little shorter during the warm 
time of the year, and a little longer during the cold weather, but admitted 
that the numbers of their cases were small and these slight seasonal 
variations might be more suggestive than demonstrative in importance. 
It therefore seemed desirable to examine the present' larger series of 
cycles for variations due to season. 

Some animals, for example No. 1, would appear to show no seasonal 
variation under these environmental conditions, but the irregularities of 
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others make it desirable that the group as a whole should be examined. 
In order to examine for seasonal variations the cycles were first arranged 
in the various months. The rough monthly distribution of the cycles is 
shown in Table I, but as the mean length of cycle for all the animals 
taken as one group is 1773 days, it can be seen that there will be many 
cases in which one cycle is spread over parts of two successive months. 
In fact, there were 118 such cases. Where one cycle fell partly in one 
month and partly in another, the cycle was allotted to the month in which 
the major portion lay. The result of this was that for any one month 
some animals were credited with two cycles and others with one, thus 
giving a bias with regard to length of cycle to the animals with the two 
cycles in that month. There are so many cases of overlapping between 
months, however, that the effect of this bias is small. Since there are not 
complete data for each animal for all the months, and as there is a signi¬ 
ficant difference in the mean lengths of the cycles for the different animals, 
it is not permissible in the usual way to take the total number of days 
occupied by all the cycles in one month, and by dividing by the total 
number of cycles for that month obtain a mean which could be compared 
for seasonal variation with other means similarly obtained for the other 
months. The following procedure was therefore adopted. The mean 
cycle for each animal was subtracted from the individual cycles of that 
animal, and the deviations thus obtained were considered free from the 
effect of the significant difference due to the animals. These deviations 
were then added for the respective months, and each total was divided 
by the number of cycles recorded for that month. The results are shown 
in the following table:— 


Tabu. 111. 

Month. May June July Aug Sept. Oct Nov Dec. Jan 

Mean deviation 

in days -1-08 +073 -0-54 -0-06 +0*37 +071 +0*15 -0*52 -0*29 

Number of cycles 
observed dunng 

each month .6 9 28 30 47 5* 55 57 43 

An examination of these deviations for the various months as given 
in the above Table III shows that in some cases—for example, between 
October and January—there is a difference of one day. This, however, 
is practically accounted for by the fact that during October six animals 
at the beginning of their sexual life were included, and these had un¬ 
usually long cycles. Table III was, however, examined for significance 
in relation to seasonal variation in the same manner as the differences 
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between the animals were examined. The results showed no significant 
difference. 

It may, therefore, be said that when a fairly uniformly warm tempera- 
ture is maintained in the breeding-room during the winter months, there 
is no seasonal variation in the length of the sexual cycle in the guinea-pig. 
Moreover, no influence of season was noted with regard to the phases of 
the cycle. 

Discussion and Comparison of Data with Those of 
Other Observers. 

From the present series of 327 cycles it has been again confirmed that 
the guinea-pig most commonly shows a remarkably regular periodicity 
in the length of consecutive cycles in a given female; a series of successive 
cycles may not vary at all, and if so the most common variation between 
any two consecutive cycles is usually one day or perhaps two days. This 
is in agreement with the records of 67 cycles from 26 females recorded by 
Stockard and Papanicolaou (1917) and of in cycles from 20 females 
recorded by Selle (1922)—in these tables the greatest variation between 
two consecutive cycles is two days. 

However, the present animals also show that there exist curious 
instances where a longer or shorter cycle may, for no apparent reason, 
be interpolated among a series of practically regular cycles. Long and 
Evans (1920 and 1922) have also reported curious instances of such longer 
cycles for the rat 

The series also shows that in some cases a period may be missed or 
so feebly expressed that the vagina remains closed. In the mouse Allen 
O923) records that instead of the rapid recurrence of a second cycle a long 
dioestrous interval may intervene, and at times in such a cycle there may 
be slight indications of oestrus in the smears at the mid-interval, suggesting 
possibly that the failure of the expected heat is only partial. 

Moreover, at the onset of sexual maturity the first one or two cycles 
may be prolonged, then the normal rhythm for the animal is abruptly 
established and maintained. Other animals have apparently a regular 
rhythm from the onset of sexual maturity. Prolongation of the first 
cycles of puberty are also reported for the guinea-pig by Ischii (1920), 
and for the mouse by Allen (1922) and Parkes (1926), and for the rat by 
Long and Evans (1920) and Ischii (1922). 

The present series also shows that certain animals have almost a 
totally irregular rhythm, and this may be seen in some cases from the 
onset of sexual maturity. About one-fourth of the present animals show 
irregularities in their oestrous rhythm, but this is probably rather a high 
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proportion, which would have been considerably less if a larger number of 
animals had been under observation It may be said, however, that the 
animals which showed irregular cycles, whether extreme or otherwise, 
never at any time, so far as could be observed, showed any obvious signs of 
illness or anything which might have been a causal factor related to the 
variations in the lengths of the cycles Irregularities in the oestrous 
rhythm were also observed by Voss (1927) when making a cell-type 
count of the vaginal contents during the dicestrous cycle in eight normal 
female guinea-pigs. One of his animals never had a heat period at all 
during two months, two other animals had no heat period in five and a 
half weeks, another animal showed the following series of irregular cycles— 
15, 20, 13, 18, 18 days, while the other animals did not vary so much. 
Long and Evans (1922) for the rat and Gostimirovid (1931) for the white 
mouse show that in some of the animals there may occur a partially or 
totally irregular oestrous rhythm, and Hartman (1932) for the monkey 
records cases in which hardly two cycles are of the same length. 

Having discussed the rhythm shown by the consecutive cycles in the 
individual animals, the variation in length of cycle without reference to 
any one animal will now be considered 

It has been shown that the most frequent length of cycle recorded in 
my animals is one of about 16 to 18 days, and this is the length of cycle 
usually maintained by an animal with a regular rhythm. This agrees 
fairly accurately with the findings of Stockard and Papanicolaou (1917 
and 1919)—16 days, ranging from 15 to 17 and, in exceptional cases, 18 
days; Selle (1922)—16 days, ranging from 14 to 17 days; Hartmann and 
Olbers (1931)—15-4 days; and Ischn (1920')—15 to i6j days, ranging 
from 14J to 18 days. Other investigators give the length of the cycle as 
being 13! to 19 days, Loeb (1918); 13 to 20 days, Voss (1927); and 10 to 
18 days with an average of about 16 days, Evans and Swezy (1931). The 
previous literature on the length of the oestrous cycle in guinea-pig has been 
summarised by Long and Evans (1922). That my results tend to be 
slightly higher than, for example, those of Stockard and Papanicolaou 
may be due to the strain of animals used. In this connection it is 10 be 
noted that Allen (1923) for the mouse suggests that a genetic factor may 
be operating partially to determine cycle length Moreover, it has been 
shown for the present animals that some females in a series may show 
differences from one another which have been proved statistically signi¬ 
ficant, and such an unusual example as an animal showing a series of 
consecutive 24-day cycles can occur. It seems interesting to note that in 
the rat Long and Evans (1922) record two cases of spontaneous oestrous 
cycles of 39 days duration. 
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It must be stated that the smears of some of the very short cycles were 
not absolutely typical, but were here recorded as "heat” smears in view 
of the number of epithelial cells, their occurrence in groups, and the 
presence of some leucocyte containing cells, m addition to large numbers 
of leucocytes. Cycles of about 11 days seem rather too short for a true 
heat and ovulation to occur It may be noted, however, that for the 
mouse it has been shown by Parkes (1926 and 1927) and for the guinea-pig 
by Courrier (1928) that the presence of ripe follicles is not indispensable 
to the occurrence of heat; and also for the mouse Allen (1923) states that 
ovulation may occur at one period, but at the next the follicles may fail 
to rupture. Furthermore, it has lieen shown for the guinea-pig by Loeb 
(1911 and 1923) and Papanicolaou (1920) that removal of the corpora 
lutea after an ovulation accelerates the appearance of the next oestrus. 
Practically similar results were obtained in the rabbit by Nielsen (1921), 
and m the cow by Hammond (1927). It might be that influences such as 
these were related to the occurrence of the short cycles recorded for the 
present animals. 

With regard to the occurrence of the very long cycle of 42 days and the 
long periods of ancestrus observed by Voss (1927), it may be noted that 
for the mouse Gostimirovid (1931) has recorded cases of very long 
dioestrous intervals, and Parkes (1928) mentions that some animals may 
have apparent absence of any real cycle, this being perhaps correlated with 
interesting abnormalities of the ovary. 

The dioestrum may be prolonged by underfeeding, Papanicolaou and 
Stockard (1920), and a one-sided diet can prevent heat symptoms for a 
time, as found by Ischn (Loeb, 1923). There does not appear any definite 
evidence that such factors account for the longer cycles in the present 
series of animals. 

Marked variation in the length of cycle from the mode for a given 
animal has now been recorded for a number of animals, including the 
mouse by Allen (1923), Parkes (1928), Zamkof and Rokhlina (1929), 
Gostimirovid (1931); for the rat by Long and Evans (1922), and Ischii 
(1922); for the monkey by Corner (1923), Allen (1927), Hartman (1932); 
for the opossum by Hartman (1923); and for the cow (see Hammond, 1927). 

The Cycle after Parturition. 

The guinea-pig is similar to the rat and mouse in having an immediate 
postpartum oestrous period, but it differs from these two animals according 
to Loeb and Kuramitsu (1921) m that inhibition of oestrus is not found 
during the rest of lactation, the second postpartum oestrus in the guinea- 
pig occurring in about 16 days, t.e. at the normal interval. 
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Four animals from the time of littering are included in this group 
(Table IV). The males had been separated from the females a con¬ 
siderable time before parturition, and the young were allowed to remain 
and be suckled. The examinations were carried out as for the virgin 
animals. 


Table IV —Records of Four Guinea-pigs examined Daily from after 
Parturition for their (Estrous Conditions 


Index Age at N f 

No of Partun- . Dicestrou* Cycle in Day*. 

Animal. tion 

37 6-8 month* 2 17, 22, 18, 18, 18, 36, 19, 19, 18 

38 7 month* I 2b, 19,16, 18, 34, 17,17,17, 16, 18 

39 6 month* 3 20, 20, 17,18,17,15, 18,16,17, 17, 17 

40 6-8 month* 3 II, 14, 22, 17, 17, 17,17, 17, 19, 18 


Total Month Examined. 



9 + + + + + + + 

10 + + + + + + + 

It + + + + +'+ + 
10 + + + -I+ + + 


It can be seen from Table IV that with regard to the first two post¬ 
partum cycles these animals show characteristics which closely resemble 
the young virgin animals at the onset of sexual maturity. It will be 
noted that the first cycle may be of about normal length. On the other 
hand, the first two or three cycles may be longer or shorter than what 
is shown to be the normal for these animals, after which the normal 
rhythm is abruptly established. The later periods of these animals show 
the variations already referred to in the study of the normal virgin animals 
Observations in only four postparturient animals do not provide data 
upon which general conclusions can be based. The examples submitted 
illustrate, however, the fact that in females shown afterwards to have a 
practically regular oestrous rhythm, the first one or two postpartum 
cycles may be irregular, and therefore cannot be relied upon for experi¬ 
mental investigations on the cycle. The data, so far as they go, also 
indicate, as against the statements of Loeb and Kuramitsu, the possibility 
that in some cases lactation does prolong the first postpartum cycles 


The Vaginal Smear during Pregnancy. 

It is stated by Kelly and Papanicolaou (1927) that when the guinea- 
pig is pregnant the vulva remains closed and does not open until parturi¬ 
tion is imminent. 

Four pregnant animals were examined by me daily for oestrous signs, 
as in the case of the virgin animals. The males were removed from the 
females about a week after the daily examination commenced, and the 
females occupied separate boxes. Two of these females were observed 
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daily only during the last 42 days of pregnancy, and in both cases the 
vagina remained closed up to and including the day before parturition. 

The records of the other two pregnant animals are as follows:— 

Animal No. 43.—Littered 3, 2nd November, Age at parturition 
6 months. Taking 62 days as the average duration of gestation (Squier, 
1932), it may be said that impregnation occurred about the beginning of 
September. This animal was examined daily from 3rd September up 
till day of littering, and therefore during practically the whole period of 
gestation. The vagina was open for about 5 days from 3rd September 
and again from 29th September, and apparently typical vaginal oestrous 
smears were obtained. Assuming that the first of these periods repre¬ 
sented the time when impregnation occurred, vaginal oestrous signs 
returned after about 26 days. Twenty-five days later—that is, about 10 
days before parturition, the vagina again opened, but this time only for 
2 days, and the smear obtained showed what appeared to be vaginal 
oestrous signs of slight intensity. 

Animal No. 44 —Littered 1, 9/ioth July. Age at parturition 7 months. 
Impregnation therefore probably occurred about 8th May. This female 
was examined daily from 14th May up till date of littering, and therefore 
during practically the whole of gestation. The vagina was open for 
4 days from 25th May and again from 21st June, during which apparently 
typical vaginal oestrous smears were obtained at intervals of 17 and 27 
days. In addition, this female discharged a small amount of blood from 
the vagina on 1st June, the vagina being closed the previous and the 
following day. 

These two cases show that the vagina does not always remain closed 
throughout pregnancy, and also that vaginal oestrous signs may occur 
once or twice during the period of gestation. During the entire duration 
of oestrus, which lasts about 24 hours, it must be remembered that the 
female is actually “in heat,” strictly speaking, for 2 or 3 hours only, and 
it is of course not known whether or not these two pregnant females 
experienced true “heat” and would have accepted the male Ischii 
(1920) observed that there may occasionally be weak indications of heat 
even in the pregnant guinea-pig. For other rodents Nelson (1929) has 
reported the recurrence of oestrous cycles in a pregnant white rat, while 
two instances of copulation during pregnancy have been reported by 
Long and Evans (1922), though no evidences of the normal oestrous cycle 
were noted. For the mouse Parkes (1926) stated that in so far as corni- 
fication is a criterion of oestrus, it may be said that oestrus does not occur 
during pregnancy. Recurring menstrual bleedings during pregnancy 
have been recorded in the macaque monkey and chimpanzee (see Hartman, 
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1932, for references). It seems probable that in the guinea-pig* during 
early pregnancy the factors involved in the maintenance of the sexual 
cycle still operate though much dampened down, and this may be related 
to the occasional occurrence at that time of vaginal cestrous signs. 

With regard to the blood in the vagina noted in animal No 44, which 
at that time was about 24 days pregnant, the number of pregnant animals 
examined is too small for any profitable discussion. Suffice it to say that 
this may be possibly the same phenomenon known as the "placental 
sign” in rat and mouse, and even in higher forms, eg. the monkey 
(rat—Long and Evans, 1922; mouse—Parkes, 1926; monkey—Hartman, 
1932)- 


SUMMARV 

1. 368 cycles from 40 animals are recorded and analysed. 

2. The normal variation in a series of consecutive cestrous cycles in 

the guinea-pig is one or perhaps two days. 

3 Curious instances occur of a longer or shorter cycle being inter¬ 

polated among a series of practically uniformly regular cycles 
Occasionally a cycle may be apparently missed, or so feebly 
expressed that the vagina remains closed. 

4 The first cycles at puberty may be prolonged, then the regular 

rhythm for a given animal establishes itself abruptly. Other 
animals have a regular rhythm from the onset of sexual maturity 

5. Some animals have practically a totally irregular rhythm, and this 

may occur in some cases from the onset of sexual maturity. 

6. The animals of a series may show differences from one another in 

respect to mean length of cycles which are statistically significant, 
and such an unusual example as an animal with a regular 24-day 
cycle is recorded. 

7. In animals which suckle their young the first postpartum cycles 

may be irregular, and then the normal rhythm is established 
abruptly. 

8. The normal cycle is usually one of 16 to 18 days, which agrees 

fairly accurately with the findings of Stockard and Papanicolaou 
(1917) and other workers. 

9. The variations from the mode may, however, be considerable, and 

cycles from 10 to 26 days and longer are recorded. 

10. No seasonal variation is found in the length of cycle when a fairly 
uniformly warm temperature is maintained in the breeding-room. 
* Sre Hartman (1932) for comparison with the monkey 
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11. In some animals the vagina may open during pregnancy, and 

apparently definite vaginal cestrous signs be observed. 

12. Variations are also noted in the time the vagina remains open at 

oestrus, though the usual time is verified as being about 4 days. 

I desire to express my deep sense of obligation to my chief, Professor 
Bryce, F.R.S., for generous encouragement and helpful criticism, and to 
Mr Richard A. Robb, M.Sc., Mathematics Department, University of 
Glasgow, for the statistical analysis of the data. 
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APPENDED NOTE 

(Addendum - Received June 15, 1933 ) 

Since this paper went to press eight further cycles have been recorded 
for the animals which were examined from the onset of sexual maturity, 
and the irregularities shown by animals Nos 27, 28, 29, 30, and 36 have 
now been replaced by regular 16- to 18-day cycles This shows that early 
irregularities usually disappear as age advances. 


(Issued separately August 4, 1933 ) 
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XVII.— The Effect of Consanguineous Parentage upon Metrical 
Characters of the Offspring. By Professor Lancelot 
Hogben, M.A., D.Sc. (From the Department of Social Biology 
in the University of London.) 

(MS. received April 6, 1933 Read July 3, 1933.) 
i. Introduction. 

The theoretical treatment of consanguineous unions in human popula¬ 
tions has been the subject of several publications, notably by Dahlberg 
(1927), by Haldane and Moshinsky (1933), and by the present writer 
0933 )- these attention has been directed to the concentration of dis¬ 
crete characters among the offspring of related parents in a community 
mating at random. This communication is a contribution to the more 
general problem of variability which can be expressed in metrical terms 
Its theoretical interest resides in the fact that deductions from the genetical 
theory of inbreeding are open to little, if any, ambiguity, when used as 
an instrument for detecting gene differences whose manifestation is con¬ 
siderably modified by differences of environment prevailing in human 
societies. Two criteria will be examined. The first is the effect of con¬ 
sanguineous parentage upon the correlation of their offspring both when 
autosomal and sex-linked transmission occur. The second is the com¬ 
parison of the variance of a group of individuals with consanguineous 
parents with that of a group of individuals with unrelated parents taken 
from the same social environment. Since first cousin marriages con¬ 
stitute the type of relatively close inbreeding most commonly encountered 
in practice, the inquiry which follows is confined to the treatment of unions 
between first cousins. 

2. Notation Employed. 

The relations given in the ensuing section are based on the matrix 
notation set forth in a previous communication by the writer (op at.). 
The frequencies with which the various genotypes m a system involving 
an autosomal single gene substitution mate with another is represented by 
the symmetrical product: 

I I m n I 
o p q\ 
r s t I 
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The contingency table for the frequency of different pairs of parent-child 
is represented by the correlate: 

I l+\m l(m + n) + y> o I 

C,- K«+*)+fr j (m+p+f) J(»+?) + J/L 

I o l(*+9)+to> \q+t | 

For sibs produced by such a system of mating, the frequency of all pairs 
is represented by the correlate: 

\t+\ m + i*P l m + iP isP I 

C/- \m + \p J« + 2« + J/ + j7 ip + lf 

I A/ & + Ar/ + i?+n 

For marriages between first cousins in a system of random mating when 
transmission is autosomal the frequencies of the respective unions is 
represented by 

P • [E(S, x Za)]*. 

This is the product 

I i/*(J+3/0 iPWi+tp) iPV | 

JAO+G/) i/?(i + i2/$-) lPf\i+6f) 

| |/V i pffii+fy) I 

When transmission is sex linked the mating system is represented by 


Three types of correlates representing the genotypic frequency of pairs of 
sibs with parents represented by the product P' can be treated separately 
according as wc take boy pairs, girl pairs, or mixed pairs. 

For boy pairs the correlate is 

I (/+r) + J(wr+j) o i(m+s) 

Cjj - o o o 

I J(m+r) o l(m+s)+(n+S) 

For girl pairs the correlate is 

I I +Jw o I 

n + r + l(m+s) Jr . 
o Jr / + Jr| 
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For mixed pairs the symmetrical correlate (corresponding to a contingency 
table made by double entry) is 

I / + i« + J {tn+s) I 

Q?*) + !*■ o i(»»+r) + i» 

I J(»l+f) i(w+j) + i» t + l r I 

When dealing with sex-linked transmission, four types of cousinship 
may be considered (fig. 1):— 

(a) When mothers are sisters (maternal cousins). 

( b ) When fathers are brothers (paternal cousins). 

( c ) When the mother of the male is the sister of the father of the female 

(mixed cousins, Type “A”). 

(( d) When the father of the male is the brother of the mother of the 
female (mixed cousins, Type “B”). 

Flo. I. 


$x<J 

?x<J 

$x<J 

9 x <j 

1 1 

9 9 

1 1 

1 1 

3 <J 

1 1 

1 1 

9 3 

1 1 

1 1 

9 3 

1 

1 1 

9 3 

1 

9 <3 

1 ! 

3 9 

1 1 

9 3 

(a) Maternal 

( 6 ) Paternal 

(r) Mixed, 

(</) Mixed, 

Cousins. 

Cousins. 

Type “A.” 

Type “B ” 


The products which represent the marriages of cousins of types (^)’and (d) 
in a system of random mating when transmission is sex linked are identical 
with the product for the system as a whole. 

For all types of cousinship, in the proportions m which they occur 
when mating is random, taken together 

P'=[E'(S,xZ b )]* 

or 

+ S) (54 P + 5) 'i iPf* 

UP*9 ^f(54? + 5) ~(*7? + S) 

For maternal cousins ( b ) the mating system is given by 
jKE'CS.WZk)]* 

^*(tf + 3) *§{i°P + 3) \PQ X 
\P*9 + ^(59 + 3) 

P.«.S.E.—VOL. U1I, 193J-33, PAST III. l6 
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For mixed cousins, Type “A," the mating system is 
JV{ 0 [E(S,) 0 x 0 (Z B )] x [E 0 (S.) x (Zr) 0 ] 0 } 

7(^ + 1) 7(6/ + !) W 

_ 4 4 

l/V 7(6?+>) 7(^ + 1) 

4 4 

A correlation table corresponding to a correlate of any kind may be 
represented 

o h 1 

o I. M N 

h C) P Q 

1 R S T 

In such a table L, M, N, etc., have the same values as terms in the corre¬ 
sponding locus of the correlate-matrix The unit of measurement is the 
difference between the genotypes R and D The origin is the repre¬ 
sentative measurement of R, and h is a fraction greater than a half and 
less than one corresponding to the measurement of the genotype H. If 
the table is symmetrical (t e. M = 0 , N = R, and Q = S), the value of r is 
then 

PA* 4 - 2 QA+T-»i 1 
A*(M + P + Q) + (N 4- Q + T) - m r 

In this formula m, the mean of the population, is 
yi(M+P + Q) 4 -N + Q+T. 

For calculating the variance ratio as defined below (§ 4), the P-matrices 
representing the genotypic frequencies of the mating systems given in 
the preceding directions are necessary. For autosomal gene substitutions 
these are: 


(a) General population. (b) Offspring of cousin marriages. 



p' 

P X 



f 6 (. + .s» 

Zr «= 

ipq 

a pq 

Zc- 

y fP 9 



9 ' 

9 1 


^ 6 (i +16?) 
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For sex-linked gene substitutions the relevant P-matrices are as follows:— 


(a) General popu¬ 
lation, or offspring 
of paternal cousins 
and mixed cousins, 
Type “B ” 


(i) Offspring of 
all types of 
cousin marriage 


(r) Offspring of 
maternal 
<ousins 


(d) Offspring of 
mixed cousins, 
Type “A ” 


p* p 


f-(5 + 59/) P 


“(3 + I.V) P 


1 + IP) P 

2 Pi ° 


WPi 0 


VP<? 0 


\pq 0 

1* 1 


^(s + sw) 1 



\ 

1^+71) 1 


3 Correlations of Offspring of Consanguineous Unions 
The ensuing analysis being based upon the matrix notation of the 
preceding section holds good on two assumptions, viz that mating occurs 
at random in the population as a whole, and that the sex ratio is unity 
For single autosomal gene substitutions the correlation between parent and 
child as well as between sibs will be givtn For single sex-linked gene sub¬ 
stitutions the correlations for sisters and mixed sibs (double entry) will be 
given for (a) offspring of all types of cousinship taken together, ( 6 ) offspring 
of maternal cousins, and (r) offspring of mixed cousins, 'lype “A ” For 
male pairs, when transmission is sex linked the contingency table is 
always the same as that calculated on the assumption that all matings 
occur with the same frequency as in the population at large. Likewise 
correlations calculated on the assumption that transmission is sex linked 
for sisters and mixed sibs whose parents arc paternal cousins and mixed 
cousins of Type “ B ” do not differ from those of sisters and mixed sibs of 
parents taken at random. 


(a) Parent-child relation (autosomal case) 


The table is: 

R 

R f(7/+0 
H ^8> + i) 
D o 


H D 

+1) o 

Pi ^(28?+0 

^|(28 ? -H) £(7? +i) 
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The value of r is: 

64(4/(16*+ 28^ + 1)+ 14?*+ 2 ?} -q[< 32 hp + + i\ % 

32(62**/ + 31? +1} -g\b2hp + 317 +1]* 

When A = i, 

r “T S i “°'5S- 

When dominance is complete (i.e. h = i) and P = \=*q, 

^ = 3V9 =“ 0 39- 

(6) Fraternal relation (autosomal case). 

The table is: 

R 

R ^( ,2 / > ‘ + 32 /' + 19 / + i) 

H 0 ( 12 /*+ !</ + !) 

D 0<» + ' 2 ^) 

The value of r is: 
i6/*( 1 s* +12/jr* +12y* + i6y +1} + 4fy* +1 a8y* + 76? + 4 - gfao/* + 1 5? +*)* 

16 ( 30 /** + 15 ? + 1 ) - q^jpph + 1 s? + i)* 

When h = l 

r m fr m °'S3- 

When dominance is complete (i.e. A = i) and P = \ — q, 

r=H}~ 0-44 

When transmission is autosomal the correlations between parent and 
child and between brethren for first-cousin unions and unions in general 
are collected in Table I. 


<^(I2/*+i6/ + 1) 




0{I2 ? «+i6? + I) ^(!2?*+32?' + IW + 0 


Parent-child 
Fraternal . 


Table I —Autosomal Case. 


Genotypic (* - J). Somatic (* = I and /=J =g). 


Offspring 

Offspring 

Offspring 

Offspring 

of First 

of Unrelated 

of First 

of Unrclatei 

Cousins 

Parents. 

Cousins 

Parents. 

0-55 

0-50 

0*39 ■ 

o-33 

0-53 

o-50 

o-44 

0-42 


The fraternal correlations for offspring of first cousins when trans¬ 
mission is sex linked will now he given. The first two tables for sisters 
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and mixed sibs whose parents are first cousins of any type are based on 
the assumption that the several types occur in such proportions as would 
exist in a pure system of random mating. 


(c) Siis whose parents are first cousins of all types ( sex-ltnked case). 
(i) Sisters. 

The table is: 

R H D 

R l 054 /‘ + 69 / + 5 ) -£|( 54 / + 5 ) 0 


H lS(S 4 f» + S) 

D o 


\IIP 9 - 0 ( 54 ?+ 5 ) 

“~g( 54 ? + 5 ) 7^(54?'+69?+ 5 ) 


The value of r is: 


33(1 7 lh'p + 108 hpq -Ho hp + 5 4?* + 69? 4 - 5) - ?(i lUp + 59? + 5) 1 
64(1 18* 1 / + S9f + 5) -?(ii8*/ + sw + 5)* 


When h=\, 


r-U or 0*77. 


When dominance is complete (t e. h = \) and p = \~q. 


» or 068. 

(11) Mixed sibs. 

The table is: 

R H 

R j2S^54/>*+69/ + s) 027/+ 16) 

H 0(27/+ 16) o 

D 1 0^ 16) 


Pj 

4 

0(2 7? + 16) 
7^(54?’+ 69?+ 5 ) 


The value of r is: 

128(108*/? + 64 hp + 54?* + 69? + 5) - ?(i 18*/ + 59 q + 69) * 

128(118**/+ 59?+ 69) -?(i 18*/ + 59? + 69)* 

When h — \, 

r-i 7 «S-°- 38 - 


When dominance is complete (i.e. h = 1) and P=\=q, 


r-nn-o-ts. 
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(d) Offspring of maternal cousins ( sex-linked case). 

(i) Sisters. 


The table is: 


R 

H 

D 

R ^(io?>'+I9>+3) 

jf'°P + 3) 

0 

H ^(i<* + 3> 

Spq 

y 2 (i°9 + 3) 

D 0 

^(«o? + 3 ) 

J(io?*+19^ + 3) 

The value of r is: 

8 ( 36 **/ + 20 hpq + 6 hp +10^' + 19^ + 3) - 

f (26hp +13?+ 3)* 

i6(26A*/ + 13a + 3) - q(2bhp + 13? + 3)* 

When A = 1 , 

r ” i 8 -079. 


When dominance is complete (t.e A = i) and p 

= i=?. 


r-m- 0-70 


(11) Mixed sibs. 

The table is: 



R 

H 

D 

R ^(I#' + i#+3) 

%+**) 

PJ 

4 

H $4*5 1) 

0 

T6<4 + 5?) 

D 7 

^(4 + 5?) 

^(10?*+19*+ 3) 

The value of r is: 



3t(i6hp + 20 hpq + log 1 + 19 9 + 3)- q{2bhp + 13? + 19) 1 
32(26^*/ + 13? +19) - qWhp +13? +19)* 

When h=\, 

r-Jj or o'43 

When dominance is complete ( i.e . A = i) and p = \~q, 
r - ff . or 0-32 

(e) Offspring of unions of whtch the male parent is the husband of his 


mother's brother's daughter 

(sex-ltnked case). 


(1) Sisters. 



The table is: 



R 

H 

D 

R 7 ^/>’+ 9 /+i) > + 0 

0 

H f*(6/M-i ) 

Ipq 

$<*+» 

D 0 

$6? + 0 

^(6?* + 9 ? + l) 
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The value of r is: 

4(20**/ +1 ihpq + 2 hp + 6 q 1 + 9? +1) - ^(14*/ + 7y +i)* 
8(i4*V + 19 + 0 ~ faAhP + 19 + 1 )* 

When A=i, 

r = 5 or 078. 

When dominance is complete ( t.e. h — 1) and p ={=y, 

r-Jfcf ° r 0-69. 

(ii) Mixed sibs. 

The table is: 

R H D 

R 7 g( 6 /»*+<* + i) 

H ^(3P + 2 ) 

D 7 

The value of r is: 




y( 3 ? + 3 ) 


j(3?+2) 


When A = 


i6( ia*/?+8*/+6?*+9? + i)- y(i4*/ + 7? + 9)* 
16(14**/ + iq + 9) - ?(I4*> + iq + 9)* 


r = j or 0-40. 

When dominance is complete (t.e. h = l) and p = \=q, 
or 0-28. 

All the foregoing results, calculated on the assumption that trans¬ 
mission is sex-linked, are summarised in Table II. 


A Sister’s 

All types of cousinship 
Maternal cousins 
Mixed cousins, Type “A” 

B. Mixed sibs 
AH types of cousinship 
Maternal cousins 
Mixed cousins, Type “A” 


Table II — Sex-unked Case 
Genotypic (* = >)• 

Offspring Offspring 
of First of Unrelated 
Cousins Parents 

. .. o-7S 

. o 77 
079 

. 078 


Somatic {h — 1 and p=\=q) 

Offspring Offspnng 
of First of Unrelated 
Cousins. Parents. 



070 

0-69 


0-38 

0-43 


0-25 

0-32 

0-28 


The noteworthy feature which emerges from this table is that the effect 
of first-cousin percentage is sufficient to raise the genotypic correlation 
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for mixed sibs, whose parents are maternal cousins, by about 30 per cent, 
when transmission is sex linked. On the supposition that transmission 
is autosomal, the fraternal genotypic correlation is only raised by about 
6 per cent when the parents are first cousins. 

4. The Variance Ratio. 

The Variance Ratio, which will now be dealt with, is defined as the 
ratio of the variance (mean square deviation) of the offspring of first-cousin 
marriages within a system of random mating to the variance of the 
offspring of unrelated parents within the same system of mating. Its 
value depends upon the frequency and number of the genes which con¬ 
tribute to the observed variance, and also upon the degree of dominance 
which each gene exhibits in the simplex state 

(,a ) Autosomal Genes —The most general case which will be dealt 
with is a multiple factor system of n gene substitutions, the frequency of 
each recessive gene being identical, and the representative measurements 
due to each gene substitution being the same. The frequency of all 
genotypes having the rth recessive gene in duplex is denoted x r , the 
frequency of all genotypes with the same gene in the simplex state y r> and 
the frequency of all genotypes in which the rth recessive gene is absent z r . 
The frequency of all possible genotypes * is given by the successive terms 
of the trinomial • 

{x r +y r + s r )*. 

If we make the unit of measurement the difference between the w-fold 
dominant and the «-fold recessive, the representative measurement of any 
genotype with the class frequency Cx a y b z c is denoted 

In this expression h is the measurement of the w-fold heterozygous class. 
The variance of such a population is easily shown to be 

“WKi -y) - ■ **-* - *)}• 

The variance ratio, as defined above, is evidently independent of n under 
the restrictions subject to which this formula is derived. In a system of 
random mating the genotypic proportions of unrelated marriages will not 
differ appreciably from the genotypic proportions in the population as a 
whole. Thus for offspring of cousins x is f t (J> + 15/*), and for offspring 
of unrelated parents x is p* when transmission is autosomal. Hence the 
variance ratio is 

# Since x m = x t = x , . . . etc., by definition. 
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v _ 6o **< 8 - *5/?) + (i + I5y)( i 5y - 60 hq + 16 ) 

1 2s6{2k l {i-2pq)-q(4hq-q-i)} 

When there is no dominance h is $ and V is independent of p and q, 
having the numerical value { 

The values of V, are given for different values of h and of p below: 


p- 

A-0*5. 

A-o*6. 

h =0*7 

h*=o 8 

h -0*9 

h *ii 

°‘S 

1*062 

1*061 

1*058 

1*052 

1-046 

1*04 

0*1 

1*062 

I-I 33 

*•>95 

1*322 

1*476 

i -55 

0*01 

1*062 

1*131 

1*273 

1*647 

3-057 

7*18 

0*001 

1*062 

1133 

1*284 

I*7IT 

3*921 

63-43 


(6) Sex-linked Genes .—In this case the variance ratio of male offspring 
of all first-cousin unions, or female offspring of paternal cousins, and of 
mixed cousins, Type “B,” is always unity The variance ratios for 
female offspring will be treated under the same three headings as the 
correlations for sisters and mixed sibs, viz (1) all types of first-cousin 
parents, (ii) parents maternal cousins, (in) parents mixed cousins, Type 
“A.” The reasoning of the previous section applies equally. 

(1) The variance ratio for offspring of all types of first cousins, when 
transmission is sex linked, is given by 

V = 3 3 6 **( 3* ~ 59 /?) - (5 + S99)(*tf*9 - 59 ? - 64) 

* 409(»{th\l-2pq)-q{4hq-q-ij} 

When h — J, this becomes or 1 *08. 

The values of V are given in tabular form for different values of h 
and p below: 


P- 

h -0*5. 

h= o*6. 

07 * 

h= o*8. 

A * 0*9. 

A = i*o. 

o -5 

1*08 

1*08 

1*07 

1*065 

1 06 

105 

0*1 

1*08 

1*14 

1*26 

1*40 

1-59 

1*69 

0*01 

1*08 

1*16 

i -34 

i*8i 

3-58 

8 73 

0-001 

1*08 

1*17 

i -35 

1*89 

4-55 

79*04 


(ii) The variance ratio for female offspring of maternal cousins when 
transmission is sex linked is 

V ~ i 3 /y) ~ (3 + » 3 ?)( 5 *hq 

* 256»***(i - * Pl ) ~ 9 ( 4*9 ~ 9 ~ 1 )) 

When h = \, this becomes or 1-19 

The values of V* are given in tabular form for different values of h 


and p below: 

p. h — 0*5. >i«o*6. h = 0-7. A-o*8. A«= 0-9. A«=r o. 

0-5 1-19 1*18 1*17 1-15 1-13 111 

o*i 1*19 1*34 i*59 1*96 2*42 2-64 

o-oi 1*19 1-39 1-82 2-93 7-15 195 

o*ooi 1*19 1*40 1*85 3*13 9*74 188*28 
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(ni) For female offspring whose parents are first cousins of the mixed 
Type “A,” when transmission is sex linked, the variance ratio is given 
by: 

28AV4 - 7 pq) - (1 + 7 ?)(a8hf - iq - 8) 

4 ” 64{sA*(i - 2pq) - q( 4 hf 

When h = \, this becomes ^ or 1-125 

The values of V 4 are given in tabular form for different values of h 
and p below: 

p. A — 0-5. h -o-6. 0-7 A-o-8. A -0-9. A-i-o. 

0-5 1-125 i-ia i-ii i-io 1-09 1*08 

o' 1 1-125 i‘39 1*64 i‘ 9 S 2-ro 

0*01 1*125 1-26 1-55 2-29 5 10 13-4 

o-ooi 1-125 1-26 j '57 2-42 6-83 125-86 

The most striking fact which emerges from the consideration of the 
variance ratio is that, in all cases discussed above, its value diverges very 
slowly with increasing rarity of the recessive gene even when its allelo¬ 
morph displays a fairly high degree of dominance. It diverges rapidly 
when dominance is complete or nearly complete. At any given low fre¬ 
quency of the recessive gene the variance ratio diverges comparatively 
little for different degrees of dominance, so long as A does not exceed 0-9. 
Between h =0-9 and i-o it diverges rapidly. 

5. Summary. 

(1) First-cousin parentage does not raise the fraternal correlation 
when transmission is autosomal to an extent which would be recognisable 
unless a very large sample of sibs whose parents are first cousins and a 
similar control group of sibs with unrelated parents is available. 

(2) On the other hand, the correlation for mixed sibs whose mothers 
are sisters is appreciably higher than that for sibs of unrelated parents, 
when transmission is sex linked. 

(3) The variance of offspring of first-cousin unions is very large 
compared with that of offspring of unrelated parents, when (a) the fre¬ 
quency of the recessive genes which contribute to the observed variability 
is low, ( b ) and the degree of dominance is very high. 

Acknowledgment is made to Miss Pearl Moshtnsky, B.Sc., and to 
Mrs Nada Roberts, M Sc , for invaluable assistance in checking the 
calculations in this communication 
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XVIII.— The Faecal Pellets of Hippa asiatica. By Hilary B. 
Moore, Ph.D. Communicated by Professor J. GRAHAM KERR, 
F.RS 


(MS. received May 15, 1933 Read July 3, 1933 ) 

IN a recent paper on the faecal pellets of the Anomura,* pellets were 
described from a series of Galatheidea, Paguridea and Thalassinidea, 
but at that time no Hippidea were available. Since then, through 
Professor J. H. Orton, I have obtained specimens of Htppa asiatica from 
Madras and have prepared sections of their pellets. As the latter form 
an interesting addition to the senes of curious pellets, apparently peculiar 
to the Anomura, a special description of their structure seems to be 
justified 

Eight individuals were examined, having a carapace length of about 
3 centimetres They had been preserved in alcohol, and their guts were 



full and m fairly good condition. Portions of the gut were removed 
and sectioned, this method in other Anomura having been found to give 
samples of the faces in good condition. Although double embedded 
in collodion and paraffin wax, the material proved very difficult to cut, 
and the photograph shown is not of a thin section, but of the cut end 

* Moore, H. B , 1932 “The Faecal Pellets of the Anomura," Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Edin , vol hi, pt. 111, No. 14. 
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of an embedded pellet. Although incomplete on the right-hand side, 
the photograph in question (fig. A) was chosen because of the clearness 
with which it shows all the structures described. The diagram (fig. B) was 
prepared from drawings of a number of pellets. 

The pellets are cylindrical in shape, with an average diameter of about 
!■$ mm. In transverse section they show an outer layer of fine-grade 
material about o-2 mm. in thickness. This is of uniform thickness 
throughout except for an intruded wedge at one point, and for two pairs 
of slightly thickened ridges at the opposite side, the inner pair being 
the wider. The orientation of the pellet in the gut of the animal has not 
been determined, but an examination of the stomach shows that one of 
these structures will be dorsal and the other ventral. 

Within the outer layer there is, on either side, a curved strip of material 
of the same fine composition, reaching almost to the wedge below, and 
to the beginning of the inner pair of ridges above. The outer side of these 
strips is divided only by a narrow crack from the inner wall of the outer 
case, except where the outer surface of the strip is indented at regular 
intervals by a series of about eight or nine longitudinal canals, semicircular 
in section. In the photograph the strip on the right-hand side has been 
damaged, but that on the left clearly shows these canals. The inner surface 
of the strip is more or less smooth, and is sharply marked off from the 
central area of the pellet which is composed of much coarser grade material, 
and often contains comparatively large fragments of shell and sand. 

Comparison of this pellet with those found in other Anomura brings 
out several points of interest. The presence of longitudinal canals is 
common to all the deposit or detritus-eating Anomura which have so 
far been described Further, their arrangement in an arc on either side 
is comparable with the outer arc of the Galatheidea, and with the outer 
ring of some of the Thalassinidea. But there are two striking differences 
between the pellets of Htppa and those of the rest of the Anomura. In 
the first place the coarse material forms only about 25 per cent, of the 
pellet in Htppa. In Galathea squamtjera it forms about 80 per cent., 
and even more in the other Galatheidea examined; while in the 
Thalassinidea the entire pellet is composed of what appears to be homo¬ 
logous with the coarse region of the Galatheidea. In the second place, 
in the Galatheidea and Thalassinidea the longitudinal canals are all 
situated in the coarse material, the fine material, when present, being 
structureless. In Hippa it is the fine material of the lateral strips which 
contains the longitudinal canals. 

Very little is known of the processes taking place in the Anomuran 
stomach, but it has been shown, loc. tit., that the canals in the pellets are 
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produced by the flowing of semi-liquid food material round hair-covered 
longitudinal projections of the stomach wall, and by the withdrawal 
of these from the food mass as it passes backwards along the gut. The 
process is accompanied by withdrawal of water from the food mass, 
so that material which was at first liquid enough to flow round the 
stomach processes, leaves them in a sufficiently solid condition to retain 
their impress. If these projections of the stomach wall, and the canals 
which they produce, are instrumental in withdrawing water from the 
food mass, it is possible that the process is one of removal of liquefied 
food produced by the admixture of digestive fluid with the food mass 
in order to pass this to the hepato-pancreas. It is significant that the 
drainage canals in each group of the Anomura are found to infiltrate 
that area of the pellet in which is situated the particular grade of food 
material which forms the major part of the diet of the animal in question. 


{Issued separately September i, 1933 ) 
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XIX.— The Diffusion Coefficients of Bromine-Argon, Bromine- 
Methane, Bromine-Hydrogen Chloride, Bromine-Nitrous 
Oxide. By John E. Mackenzie, D Sc, and Harry W. 
Melville, Ph D. 

(MS rtrmrd June 19, 1031 Read July 1033 ) 

In a previous communication (Proc Roy Soc. Edtn , vol hi, 1932, 
p. 337) a visual method of measuring the diffusion coefficients of Br a . H a , 
Br a : N a , Br a : O a , and Br a : CO a was described. The investigation has 
been extended to include similar measurements for bromine diffusing 
into argon, nitrous oxide, methane, and hydrogen chloride Preliminary 
experiments in which a photoelectric cell replaces the human eye have also 
been made and confirmatory results have been obtained 

Experimental 

The apparatus ( cf . fig I, loc cit , p. 339) previously used was modified 
by sealing on to the upper end of the diffusion tube a T-tuhe provided with 
two glass taps in place of the rubber stopper and glass tap. This arrange¬ 
ment allowed of the diffusion tube being alternately evacuated and filled 
with gas (argon, methane, etc ) The repetition of the process two or three 
times ensured the gas in the tube being free from air. 

The procedure was also modified in that after the diffusion tube had 
been filled with gas, a small gas-wash bottle containing just enough con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid to cover the end of the outlet tube was attached 
to one limb of the T-tubc. The pressure exerted by the bromine and later 
by the bromine vapour was relieved by gas escaping through the sulphuric 
acid and the diffusion went on at atmospheric pressure. Thus the calcula¬ 
tion of the mean value of the pressure of the bromine vapour as required 
in the earlier experiments (Joe. cit., p. 342) became unnecessary. 

The argon and nitrous oxide were obtained from the British Oxygen 
Company and from Elliot & Company. The argon was stated to con¬ 
tain from 0-5 to 1 per cent, of nitrogen and the nitrous oxide to have 
not more than o*2 per cent, impurity. Methane was prepared by the 
sodium acetate-soda lime method. It was collected over water and 
purified by repeatedly passing it through concentrated sulphuric acid, 
bromine, and potassium hydroxide solution to free it from unsaturated 
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hydrocarbons, carbon dioxide, etc. Water vapour was removed by 
phosphorus pentoxide. 

Hydrogen chloride was generated in a Kipp’s apparatus from ammon¬ 
ium chloride and sulphuric acid and dried by concentrated sulphuric acid 
and phosphorus pentoxide. The gas was passed into and through the 
diffusion tube until on issuing from the tube it showed complete absorption 
by water. 

Visual Method. 

In Table I and in fig. 1 the complete results are given for a few typical 
experiments. The calculation of the diffusion coefficient was carried out 



F10. 1. 


as before (Joe at) and the results are given in Table II. Two experi¬ 
ments with CO, and with H, are also included for comparison with those 
in the first paper These experiments were made by different observers, 
and it will be noticed that the results agree very well with those obtained 
previously. A comparison of the rates of diffusion of bromine into nitrous 
oxide and into carbon dioxide was also made, but no difference could be 
detected. This is to be expected, as the diffusion coefficients are almost 
identical, D B r i -H 1 o=o-iio and Db^-co^O'Io;. The calculated values of 
D are again all consistently higher than the observed figures. 

Photoelectric Method. 

It was thought necessary, therefore, in spite of the concordance of 
these results, to obtain independent confirmation by another method. 
Experiments were performed in which a photoelectric cell was employed 
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K> 
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to measure the concentration of bromine vapour. Fig. 2 presents a plan 
and elevation of the apparatus adjoining the diffusion tube, and fig. 3 is 
a diagram of the electric circuit. 

The diffusion tube (D) used in the above experiments was attached to 
a system of pulleys and gear wheels to permit of its being moved verti¬ 
cally. The photoelectric cell (C), slits (S x and 
S*), and source of illumination (L) were mounted 
on a fixed platform (F), through which the 
diffusion tube could be raised or lowered. The 
widths of Sj and S, were respectively 0*5 and 
1*5 mm. A helium-filled potassium cell proved 
to be most suitable, as it is sensitive to the 
light absorbed by bromine. The photoelectric 
current was amplified by a valve (V) (Osram 
L 210). In the anode circuit there was a sen¬ 
sitive milliammcter (G), connected in parallel 
with a potentiometer system to balance out the anode current when the cell 
was not illuminated. If the valve is worked on the straight portion of 
the anode current/grid volts curve 
without running into grid current, 
and if the photoelectric current in 
the cell is proportional to the in¬ 
tensity of the light falling upon it, 
the reading of the milliammeter 
will be directly proportional to the 
intensity of illumination. In the 


K> 


loT^ 


jri 


F10. 2. 


4* 




Fio 3 


present case these conditions were maintained as nearly as possible. 

The results were calculated in the following way:— 

Let I 0 and I be the intensities of the emergent beam from the empty 
tube and from the tube containing bromine vapour at a pressure p, then 

I-V*..(I) 

where k is a constant depending only on the extinction coefficient of Br, 
and on the dimensions of the tube. When the deflection of the anode 
milliammeter is proportional to the intensity of the light entering the cell, 
Inti 1^ -kp .(a) 


where * = current at Br t pressure p. 
t t = „ „ „ ml. 

Now 

InpJPt-x'jaDt .( 3 ) 

where p x and p % are the pressures of Br t at the surface of the liquid bromine 
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and at a height x cm. above it, after t sec. If the corresponding currents 
are t\ and *,, then combining equations (2) and (3) 



Table III gives the results for Br,-CO, 


Table III 
Temp 20 0 C 


Height of Sht 
above Liquid 
Bromine (cm ). 

Time of 
Diffusion 
(mm ) 


»i* >» D,„ 

336 

20 

1 030 

0*080 

1 225 0083 

33*6 

*3 

1*190 

0 080 

1 225 0084 

186 

34 

0470 

0 080 

1 200 0080 

33-6 

36 

0700 

0*080 

1 200 0081 


The values of D 7S0 agree fairly well with those obtained by the visual 
method ( cf . Table II). Further detailed results have not been given as 
these experiments are intended only to verify the previous results. It is 
hoped, however, by making a number of improvements in the photo¬ 
electric cell apparatus and in the accurate thermostating of the diffusion 
tube, to study in detail the variation of D with the composition of the 
mixture and with the total pressure. 

The authors thank Messrs Brockie, Wood, Gray, and Thompson for 
assistance in some of the experiments. 

Summary. 

The diffusion coefficient of Br,-A, Br a -CH 4 , Brj-HCl, and B^-NjO 
have been determined by a visual method. 

Preliminary experiments, in which photoelectric measurements replace 
those made visually, are described. The results thus obtained confirm those 
got by the visual method 


{Issued separately September 1, 1933.) 
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XX.— On the Theory of Statistical Regression. By M. S. 
Bartlett, B.A., B.Sc. (Queens’ College, Cambridge). Communi¬ 
cated by J. WlSHART, M.A., D Sc. 

(MS received May 12, 1933. Read June 5, 1933 ) 

i. The product moment distribution in the general case of p normal 
variates, obtained in 1928 (l), and again in 1933 (a), has been awaiting 
further analysis. Some indication has already been given (Wishart, 
1928) that new results might be expected from it; in the particular case 
of two variates obtained previously by Fisher (3), it has been used to 
deduce the distributions of the correlation coefficient (3), co-variance (4), 
and regression coefficient (5). In the general case, it has been used by 
Wilks (6) to furnish a proof of Fisher’s distribution of the multiple correla¬ 
tion coefficient (7), and also in connection with his idea of a generalized 
variance (8) Further analysis appears to be most fruitful in studying 
statistical regression in general. It is shown in Part I of this paper that 
the product moment distribution can be split up into a chain of independent 
factors. Most of the known distributions related to regression or partial 
correlation are simply obtained, in a manner which clearly indicates the 
relations they bear to one another; the distribution of a partial regression 
coefficient of any order is also readily derived. 

In Part II it is pointed out that the assumption of a normal system is 
not altogether necessary for some of the distributions to hold. A distri¬ 
bution which may be regarded as a further generalization of the product 
moment distribution, being the generalized partial product moment dis¬ 
tribution, is obtained ab imtio, m order to show what are the minimum 
assumptions about normality necessary for the various distributions 
obtained in I 

A note should be made here on the notation used. This follows 
Yule (9) with regard to the symbols for partial correlations, partial variates, 
etc. Further, the convention that Greek and English letters are to be 
used for true and estimated values respectively is employed as far as 
possible not only for parameters but also for variates. Thus if ( denotes 
the value of a variate measured from its true mean, the estimate of £ 
given by £ - 2f/» (where 2, unless otherwise specified, will always denote 
summation over the n observations in a sample) will be denoted provi¬ 
sionally by x (usually this has been called x - X). We may write further, 
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for interdependent variates £ lt £ x , £ v assuming the regressions to be 
linear, 

where / 3 1X is the true simple regression coefficient of f, on £ u /J M .j the 
true partial regression coefficient of f 3 on £ t for constant £ v etc. Similarly 

**l”*|-*Il*l, 

*a-si ” x a ~ ^*s i*s ~ ^31 **i> 
where b tl , b it 1( etc., are the corresponding estimated regression coefficients 
from the sample. 

The product sums c M „ obtained from the sample are defined by the 


equation 

. . . 

• • (1) 

and correspondingly we write 


y,»- 2(&W. . . . 

. . (2) 


As an extension of this notation, we write further 

l*«rl). 

\)W-£(£,ii£>i), etc. 


I. An Analysis of the Product Moment Distribution. 

2 . The distribution of p normal variates will be written 

U^) = ir-»*|AM«.On^, ... (3) 


where A(£, £) is the positive definite quadratic form of the with matrix 
As(aJ = (iA MV /«7 fl <r t ,A), A being the determinant of correlations p MU , 
and A m » the co-factor of in A. The determinant of A is | A |. 
Similarly we write C =(*„,), | C |s| | 

The distribution of product moments is more conveniently for the 
present purpose regarded as a distribution of product sums c^. It has 
been shown to be independent of the distribution of the means, and the 
complete distribution may be written 

.... (4) 

where — and 
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We write the distribution (5) VJc^, n-i) to show that one degree of 
freedom has been lost by using the variates in place of the distribu¬ 
tion of being given by V^y,,., «). 

The complete distribution (4), obtained originally (x) by geometrical 
methods, has recently been obtained by another method (a), as the result 
of a certain multiple integral. The fact that this integral was evaluated 
(XO) as a repeated integral has suggested that V,(c^,) can be split up into 
a product of independent distributions This analysis of (5) is carried 
out in the case of two and three variates, and m the general case of p 
variates. 

3. Two Vartates .—In the case of two variates, we have 



1 /«u Wi. . \ 

Tdfaoio, V ( 1 - p\ t ) - i)rj(* - 

Change the variates e u , e lt , c n to new variates c n , e u . lt where 

since 

fm-SsfJj-SCat.-W-lCI /<„, 

and 

=2(.v**i)/S*i*, 

Then 

•si-V^u^ta-Ai)- 

and 

ic \\A c n 1^*11 - Ac xx dc x tfic n jy/ c xx , 

1 , <*«\ „ <u . - puxj 1 


(x-p*.)V 0,0, « 7 ,*y o,« o,*(i -pj 4 ) 


( 6 ) 


where o,, is the standard deviation of Hence 


V t (^„ n-i) 


- oJI KHf ( 


- v t('u. » - 


We thus obtain the following results. 

(i) V,(0 has been split up into three independent distributions. 
The particular function k,.x = V^itC^ii “ 0 *i) is normally distributed with 
standard deviation o,.,. Further, while c xi is distributed like y 11( but with 
one less degree of freedom (see, for example (2), p. 4), c u . x is distributed 
like Yn 1. but with two less degrees of freedom. We may in fact consider 
V,(r«.x,*-2)U 1 <« I . 1 ), 
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write u t i ~y e < sa y» an d integrate for s. We then have the 

distribution of y=E(x t - |J tl x i ) , given by 

v i( V, * - - Vjfy, * -1), 

showing that the only effect of the substitution of b tl for /J M is that the 
distribution loses one degree of freedom. Our estimate of ffjj is thus 

*!i-<jsi</(•-*). 

(ii) If we consider 

Vital, n-WM, 

write «i.i=Av'^u» and integrate out for e u , we have f{\)dX, say, 


lo (2tr 1 I )*<* _l >(2iraj 1 )*ri(» -1) 


_EfcL 


0 awl 


AV\-* n 


dX, 


or writing A=£ ai -j 9 tl , and cr| a = cr a a (l — />?*), we have finally for the 
distribution of the simple regression coefficient b tl , 

aw.- (l g(* - •»£>• (5) 


This distribution was first obtained independently by Romanovsky and 
Pearson (5). 

(iii) If instead we again consider 

V^ii i» * “ 2 )Uj(«» 1), 

this being likely to lead to a more useful result, since c n x and m, x are both 
related to the same variate £ ri , we have a normal variate « ri with standard 
deviation a t . lt of which our independent estimate is Jj.i = Vtai*i/(« - 2)}. 

It at once follows that the distribution of 


/-wi.jtai 

is given by the well-known “/distribution,” with n - 2 degrees of freedom. 
This enables us to test the significance of an estimate b tl from any hypo¬ 
thetical value j 9 tl . This result should be compared with that obtained 
by Fisher, who has shown (11) that exactly the same test is applicable 
whatever the distribution of £ lf provided £, is normal for each £,, and 
we can suppose the set of values £ x in the sample fixed from sample to 
sample. Any function of £ x and £,, provided it is a linear function of 
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ft, is then, of course, normally distributed—for example, the regression 
coefficient b t i itself. In II the question of assumptions is reconsidered, 
and these two apparently distinct problems are shown to be special cases, 
the only condition necessary for the test to hold being the normality of 
If we consider the particular case when P tl or p n is zero, we have 
t - r n V ( n - a )/\/( j - r % u ), 

where r it is our estimate of p lt . This explains why this particular func¬ 
tion of r lt is distributed in a “t distribution,” the test of significance of a 
correlation from zero being more fundamentally the test of significance 
of a regression from zero 

4. Three Variates .—We have in the case of three variates 

V _ 1C exp { ~ k „ ii^K^i. ■ . . *Cu 
v ,(r M „ n - 1) s 1 i)r*(» - a)rj(« - 3) ' (l0> 

First write 

f c n j - £*]! - - C Jc llt 

| r*g.i -E(*j.i* 3 -i) -E(*, - ^n*i)(*a “ ^*1*1) ■* ~ Q ul e n> 

U» -2(*. - - CJe n , 

and 

«* 1 *« V < n( 6 n - Pn ), «* i - V c u(&n ~ Pn ) 

Then 

dc n dc n , , . dc n ~c YV du t .' i du i .idc- a dc ri . x dc Vi . x de ti -\, 

and 

For this identity depends on the coefficients of c,„ c it , and e n being 
respectively equal on each side. For the first two we must have 

An+PiAa+ZhAs-o, 

which (since p u = 1) are obviously true. Multiply the first of these by 
p llt the second by p lt , and add; we get 

A - An + p* a A m + apitPa^ts + Pis^m “ °» 
which is the identity required for the coefficient of e n . W.e have also * 

I C | —e u I ctj.j r*j.i I. 

I f »a-i <3*1 I 


Cf. Ingham (to), p. 5 
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It readily follows that 

V 3 (^. * -1> - Vjfru, * - i)V^i, * - *)VM, • (”) 

where p, v on the right-hand side can take the values 2 and 3. 

Since - &tt/= Pat 1—the correlation between f 3ll and 
or the partial correlation between f, and f 3 —and we have also 
A = (i - pj,,)A m A„, we may write 




1 ■’’.I i . 'u i\ 

I 1.A'l * . ’’i >' 

^[acrj.itTj.iv/ (1 -p! S i)] n -Tl(« - 2>ri(» - 3) 


i- (1*) 


If we compare this result with (6). we see that the quantities c n lf 
c »t n c t» 1 are jointly distributed exactly like c n , c ai , c„, but with one less 
degree of freedom. We may thus define partial variances and co-variance 
by the equations 

»ui “ 'a i J * 1*1 1 - 2 (*i 1*1 1 )/<* - 2) 

1 -2). 

We thus have the further results that not only, as we saw in the case of 
two variates, is v u j distributed in an 11 s* distribution" with n-2 degrees 
of freedom, but also 

(iv) the partial co-variance r 3l .j will be distributed in the Bessel 
function distribution (4) and (ia) obtained for v n or v n , and the partial 
correlation coefficient r 33> i will be distributed exactly like a simple correla¬ 
tion coefficient r ai or r n , each, however, with one less degree of freedom 
Fisher has shown this for the important case of the partial correlation 
coefficient by means of a geometrical argument (13). 

We should notice that r iri is defined above as 

'»i-s(x 3 . 1 x t . 1 )/ v /[s(x; 1 )s(4 J )], 
but this may be written 

r *l 1 ” ( r 9 M ~ r *l'll)/\/[ (* “ r *i) i 1 ~ '») ]• 

To reduce (11) further, we now treat n-2) exactly as we did 

V 3 (r„ v , n - 1) in the case of two variates. That is, write 
'u-11" ( f srrtri “ c tt Jl c n-i ® I C | /C w 
“Sxj ^-£(xj - b n . x x t - ^ 3 i. 3 Xj)*, 

#*-u “V c n i(^*s-i “ Am)* 

We then have 


V 3 (r M „ «-i)-V a (r„, «-i)V 1 (r m , n - 2)V,(<r M . ll( *-3) 

x U 3 (» 3 .|, .(13) 
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Besides furnishing again all the results obtained for two variates, the 
case of three variates now gives the following. 

(v) The quantity c u . lt is distributed like y M . lt , but with three less 
degrees of freedom. We may thus write e u 11 = (« ~ 3 )*u*ii> where 
v n u is our estimate of the variance of £ s .u, that is, of £ s from the regres¬ 
sion plane 

Further, the quantities u ri , u 3 „ «, „ are normally distributed. Notice 
that since the correlation between # g ., and u 3 . v is p u>1 , we can write 
u>i =«»-i “ P*n u t-i = V^uPii - fti-Ai “ flu t), «'.=«* .1. and obtain three 
independent normal variates w, lf w v and w t ; moreover, w r and w % 
have the same standard deviation o s M . 

(vi) If we consider 

V,(r m , «-a)U 1 (*«), 

we may obtain the distribution of the partial regression coefficient b u . lt 
exactly as we found the distribution of the simple regression coefficient 

by considering 

V^n, »-i)U|(y 


The only point to notice is that one degree of freedom has been lost, so 
that if we write u a n-^V^n i> an d integrate out for we shall have 


7 (A)rfA. 


ri(*»-o or 
Vrj(»-a) <Tj 


analogously to (8), where here M1 

= -/>Ju), we have the result analogous to (9), 

7 r*ri(»-a) 


d\ . (14) 

If we write <7!,. 


M* 1)^1 


“\ / 

A=^»i 1- Pu 1 II 
alogous to (9), 


(■a 


Similarly we obtain the distribution of £ u . t by interchanging the suffixes 
1 and 2, but the two distributions will not, of course, be independent. 

(vii) Like the distribution of b n , this distribution is of little value for 
testing the significance of regression coefficients, since it contains unknowns 
besides / 3 st x It is therefore more useful to consider 


Vi(r». lt , h- 3 ) 


since now we have simply the normal variate with standard deviation 
< 7 # .ii, of which our independent estimate jj. gl is given by ■ 

n“ e uit/( M ~ 3 )- 


We may thus write 


t mu vnl s t-ut 
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where t follows the “ t distribution ” with n - 3 degrees of freedom. This 
enables us to test the significance of b 33 . x from any hypothetical value 
j8 u .i ( since P tt -i is the only unknown that occurs. 

When p tvl or p 3t x is supposed zero, we have 

and we can test the significance of a partial correlation from zero. 

(viii) We had not only «/, = «, M , but also u/ 1 =u,. l - j 3 a i-i«i 1 normally 
and independently distributed with standard deviation a, both being 
further independent of the distribution of jJ s1 . It follows that if we 
write 

ar* - h/ x * + a/,' 

^n^ii + ^wi ~ 3 fin-i) c n 

+ filii £ n + a Pn ifin-» c it + fill i c tt< • ( l6 ) 

then s = $ log (f*/ J *n) > s distributed in Fisher’s “s distribution” with s\ n 
having n- 3 degrees of freedom, and s* two degrees of freedom. This 
enables us to make a single test for the significance of 6 n x and b 3X , from 
hypothetical values fl 3i . x and j 3 lt t It is clearly a problem in the analysis 
of variance (see Fisher (14)). 

If we suppose / 3 sl . 1 = / 3 11 . l =o, we have simply 
2s*-6 ttl c tt + b nt c 3l , 

or since R\ the estimated multiple correlation coefficient of ( 3 with 
and f| is given by 

^-(Wa+^Vii)/^. 

we have 

2s'Kn- 3 )s\ n -R'l(t-R') 

Thus, just as the test of significance of a partial regression coefficient 
b n . 3 from zero becomes identical with the test of significance of the 
corresponding partial correlation coefficient r SI x from zero, so the joint 
test of significance of b 3t . x and b 31 , from zero must become identical with 
the test whether there is any significant multiple correlation 

5. The General Case of p Variates .—To obtain the various distribu¬ 
tions above in their general form, we consider finally 
V p (c M ,, *-1). 

Write 

1 - iXy 

where the convention is adopted that p, v can take all values 1 to p except 
those occurring explicitly —e g. p cannot take the value 1 in c^ x . 
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Then 

II dc pv - c n iP Tl de^ i II du^i, 

and 

J. ,‘£x-* + J 

ffi* s'<V*.A * V 

for similarly to the case of three variates, we have 

^PlAr-0 C** 1 )* 

and multiplying this equation by p u , and adding for all j# I, we have 
A - A u + S PlrPlAtr “ °> 


and these identities are the equations required for the coefficients of 


and * u . We have also 
It follows that 


I C | ■* f u | r M „ j |. 


VJifm « -1) - Vj(f u , * -1a)U^ l («^. 1 ). 

Similarly 

* - a) -■V,(r„ * ft - 2)V_ t fc„.. 1|( * - 3 )U^.(« m „), 


V s (f M . i. ■ p- s. *~P + a)-V^j, n-p + aJV,^.,. «-/ + i) 

x ... i)- 

We may deduce from the distribution 

*-«»*-/ + !) .... (17) 

results corresponding to those obtained from (12) in the case of three 
variates. That is, we may write 

«Wi ••.»-»“ *-«/(* ~P +1), 

and obtain that 

(ix) the distribution of the partial co-variance v Pt p^ vi ... p_ t is like 
that of a simple co-variance, and the distribution of the partial correlation 
coefficient r„ p_j.ilike that of a simple correlation coefficient, each 
distribution, however, with only n -p + 1 degrees of freedom. 

We now write further 

V|(r M ».i... p— 1 , # —p +1)" V 1 (fp_ J| p-i-!,., p_j, * -p + i)Vi(r f> ,,... ,_j, « -/) 

"UKh,...!), 

and hence have 

Vpfcp,, * - 1 ) - Vj(r u , * - i)jS {VjC^.j ... r , n-r- i)U_^„. r ... j)}. (r8) 
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We may therefore deduce in the general case the following results. 

(x) The quantity c tt . x .. is distributed like . ,_ 1( but with 
p less degrees of freedom. We thus write 


*Wi...*-i“'» , i...,-i/(*-/) 

as our estimate of the variance of from its regression "plane.” 

Further, the quantities «„,... x are all normally distributed. We 
may, moreover, write 

( w 1 “ u 9-i-Pvt is .. . p-i k ii.. p-i w p-i*i 

I w i “"pti-Pn-tu .. • p-i#i*n. ~P»,p-vi-. p-i u p-m 


and obtain / - I independent normal variates each with the same standard 
deviation. They may alternatively be written 


f“'i “"\Aii(^*i ~ Pr, p-vi ■ ■ ■ p-tfip-i, 1 . ~Ppii... p-i) 

| “V c n “ Pr, p-i-i .. ■ p-i*p-i, *•!. ~ Pnii... p-i) 


ltVp_i ■ y/tp-i, p-i-i.. p-ffip, 9-1*1 • ■ ■ »-i - Pp, *-i*i •. • *-*)> • 

showing that they contain only the unknowns P Pl . t ... *_ 1( 

Pr, p- 1 1. . . p-»* 

(xi) The distribution of the partial regression coefficient 
b = b r, p-i*i • * * p-i 

is obtained exactly as that of b n , 6„. t , etc We consider 
ViOVi, p-vi ... P -„ n-p + 

and obtain 


f{X)dX - -Sj K" P + a P-"—-£rl ( i + ^_LL 

-p +1) <r, x *..H \ o r i . p _i ) 




(19) 


(jo) 


(it) 


where p=p,, p_ w ... 0 = 0^ ... p_„ and o'= o v -i 1... »_*. 

(xu) As before, if we consider instead 

Vi(f,p.i... ,- 1 , » -/)U 1 (* p .p_i,... 1 ), 

we may write 

/ - « p *p-i,... i/ f pp-i>... n 

where t =w,p.p_i,... 1 =*ppi... p-i/(» - p), and «p.p_i,... 1 

is given in (19). 
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This is therefore the test in the general case for the significance of 
the partial regression coefficient 6 from any hypothetical value /J. When 
we put / 3 =o, we have 

t-ri/iH-pWii-r*), 

where r is the estimated partial correlation coefficient between (, and 
when (i . . . are eliminated, and we have therefore a test of 
significance of r from zero. 

(xin) If we write 

(/-i)r* ■»»!* +»,*+ . .ayi 

”r^ i^ p ’ 1 "' r_1 ’ r+1 * 2 P pr 1 • • • ,-1 > r+1 > • • • *-^ e * r 

+ f 2^, r i. . ,-i, r+l,... p-lPp4 1... «-l, .+1,.. . »-l*r.. («) 

then * = | log i ... »-i) is distributed in Fisher’s z distribution 
with jyi ... ,^i having n-p degrees of freedom, and s l p - I degrees 
of freedom. This gives, therefore, a single test for the significance of 

6,1.1 „-i, . ., b p , p-i-i... p- t from hypothetical values / 9 „i ,... .. 

Pp, p-1 1 . p-t- 

If we suppose these values all zero, we have simply 

(P - i)j*- ^ 6, r 1 ... r-l, r+l,. • • p-l^pr 


m r«, 


where R* is the estimated multiple correlation coefficient of f, with 
U> - ■ ■ tv-i‘> and 

(p - i)r*/(* ... - R*/0 “ R*) “ 

say. 

The distribution of v=n l s 1 , fn t s t t , where jj* and s t * are independent 
estimates of a variance a*, with «, and «, degrees of freedom respectively, 
has been shown by Fisher to be 


r/ w ri(«x + «*) t' 1 "* -1 j 

/{V)dv- ffarfa {l+v)i in l+ ^ 


from which the z distribution is derived. 

Write n 1 =p-j, n t =n~p, and v = R t J(i - R*), and we obtain the 
well-known distribution (15) of R* when there is no real multiple 
correlation, 


PViRI- r^^l _^ ) ( R1 ) <lp ~ l) (i - R*)* ( "-'-*></(R I ). . ( 23 ) 
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The joint test of significance of the coefficients b pl . t 
ip, P-11... p-t from zero thus becomes identical with the test of the 
multiple correlation being significant. 


II. On the Assumption of Normality. 


6. So far the notation has been used that ( denotes the deviation of a 
variate from its true mean, and x the deviation from its estimated mean. 
This was convenient, since it allowed the estimate of f, x to be written 
x t |, etc. 

It may now be remarked, however, that if x is given its usual inter¬ 
pretation as the value of an observation, e g. 

*i-&+»*i, 

where is the true mean of x ll the notation can be made quite complete 
by defining a quantity x 0 s i, and writing now x, 0 as our estimate of 
(i (Si-o-ti, since is already measured from its true mean). For we had 
previously the relations 

-x^-xJLix^fLx* 

1 me m - <i»i»V**» 

U(.-v -V'pvVk'-K*), 


and analogously we now have 


f*i-o 

'i c n-o “ <ji _ (2*i)*/ n ■>£(«! - fj)* 
l*io “V*(^i-»»i). 


Sfxjtfo) - - nX lt Lx 0 ’ - n. 

We may now write c M . 01 instead of c u . u etc , and in these expressions 
we shall now have the number of digits referring to variates eliminated 
giving the number of degrees of freedom lost. The joint distribution 
of the means and the product sums given by equation (4) will now be 
written 

w »,o= U,(**•<>)V^o, «-i). . . . (24) 

7. In the first part of this paper, the distributions arising out of the 
problem of regression were conveniently derived from the distribution 
W„, o, which holds only on the assumption that the system of variates 
is normal. We have seen, however (using now the complete distribu¬ 
tion W,, o given by (24), which includes the distribution of the means), 
that in the case of two variates we may write 


W ll0 —*-i)U 1 (# l . 0 )}{Vi(<' M . 01 , » - ajUtfwg g-^ v w 1 . 0 )Ux(« 1 . 1 o)}, (*s) 
where the variance of «x. 0 is a a *, estimated by c n .J(n - i), and the variance 
of W|. 0 - j8n«i o or «»-!• >s ffj-i. estimated by c u . tl /(n-2). 
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The original normal distribution U^,,) can of course be written 

and equation (25) suggests that W,, 0 , which depends on the normality 
of ii and can also be split up into two factors which depend respectively 
on the normality of and £ vv If wc assume for the moment this to be 
true, we may observe that any distribution or test derived from both 
factors, such as the distribution of the regression coefficient, of the correla¬ 
tion coefficient, or of the co-variance, will therefore depend on the nor¬ 
mality of and £ V1 , i.e. of and f,. On the other hand, any distribution 
or test derived from the second factor alone , such as the distribution of the 
partial variance, or the test of significance of the regression coefficient, will 
depend simply on the normality of the partial or residual variate ( t x 
For three variates we may write 

W,,. - {Vx(cxx 0, * - i)U 1 (v 1 . 0 )}{V i (^. 01. * ~ a)U,(« M , - P^v^tM). (*6) 
where we may expect the first factor to depend on being normal, the 
second on (,. lt x being normal, and then for the second factor we may 
write further 

{Vi(<*i-oi> * - a )Ui(«ro - &i*i-o)Ui(*ri)} 

* { v i(*M-oin H ~ 3 )Ui(«a-o ~Pa »»i-b ~ Pat i“i-o) u i(*jio ~ & rl w | . 10 )U 1 (* I . ll# )}, ( 2 7 ) 
where in this expression we may expect the last complete factor to depend 
simply on f,. lt being normal. 

In order to give a formal proof of these results, which makes no 
assumptions that are not necessary, it is proposed to establish ab inttto 
a general distribution which is an extension of the distribution W Pi0 
obtained by Wishart, being the corresponding partial distribution when 
k of the variates are eliminated. It will be written 

The method is to find the moment-generating function of the quantities 
whose distribution we wish to find. This method was used in a recent 
paper (2) to obtain the distribution W P) 9 , and it is there more fully 
explained. The work below gives perhaps the most general result 
obtainable in this way. 

8 First, however, it is necessary to give a very brief discussion of 
moment-generating functions and their properties. The most fundamental 
definition of the moment-generating function of a quantity <f>, which is some 
function of the pn observations in a sample in p variates is perhaps 

M(/)-E(^).(28) 

where E denotes mathematical expectation—that is, e tl * is to be averaged 
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for all possible values of <f>. Thus the moment of the rth order, which 
may be written E(^ r ), is the coefficient of (ti) r /r ! in the expansion of 
M(/). We write it so that M(/) is finite for all real t 

If <f>—x 1 + x i , where x t and x % are any two independent quantities, 
we have 

E (^x,+*J). E ( e ( 1 x 1> ^tr t ) 

-E<«*W*) 

or 

M*,+j,“Mx, . M,,. 

For n independent quantities x t . . . x n , we have similarly 

. ... (29) 

In particular, if x J . . . x n are observations referring to the same 
variate x, we have 

These results hold whether x x . . . x n are continuous variates or not, 
and the definition (28) thus renders obvious in all cases the property of 
moment-generating functions given in (29), which, since this may be 
written 

K^-log Mx.-EK*, 

is sometimes called the additive property of semi-invariants. 

If <f>~x, one of the observations, and x is a continuous variate with 
distribution f(x ), we have 

E(««»)=»|“ e ltx f(x)dx, 

and similarly we have in general, when <j> is continuous, 

this equation is important for determining F(^), the distribution of <f>, 
when we know M(/). In order to find M(/), we must, however, average 
e il * m terms of the original observations, since its value is clearly the 
same whether we average for values of <f> or for values of the observations 
of which <f> is a function, and while we do not yet know the chance of a 
particular <f> arising, given by we do know the chance of particular 

values of the observations arising. 

Notice, if <f> = xJ, say, 

E(<"*) ” 

or symbolically 

E-E..E*, 

18 


F.R.S.E.—VOL. UU, I93*-33. ^RT ill. 
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where E X| denotes averaging with respect to x v etc , and if in particular 
Ej t (e“+) were independent of x u we should have simply 
£(#"♦) -E x ,(*«♦). 

The above discussion deals only with the moment-generating function 
of a single quantity <f>. For the present purpose we require the joint 
moment-generating function of q quantities <j> r , but this may be defined 
in exactly the same way by 


M(/ f )-E(exp irtjr), .... (30) 

and all the corresponding properties hold. 

9. We suppose we have two sets of variates & . . . i?«+1 . . . i?*, 

where the variates ij m (/x=k + i . . . p) are independent of the variates 
£ n (m = 1 . . . k), and constitute a normal system 

Up^-Tr-i’l A 1) ft dri^ (31) 

M-«+l 

The sample contains n sets of values of the p variates ( m , The n 


sets of values of % are of course assumed independent. No assumption 
is made, however, about the variates £ m . 

The estimated variates x VOl etc., corresponding to etc., are as 
before. We consider the quantities 



and 

Qi, v~k + i . . ./). 

The quantity x 0 we may subsequently put equal to unity. 

The joint moment-generating function of w Ml m , will be evaluated 
by averaging first with respect to the 17, and then with respect to the 
Since the quantities w ll) m , are each sums of n quantities 
17^17, independent with respect to the 77, we may write 

M(a/* m , /„ v ) - E { FI E,(exp ja» 7, + »T(tj, 77)}), . (32) 

where II denotes a product of n factors corresponding to the n sets of 
observations in the sample, T =(/,»), and 

t m “ JS fl A mt^m- 


Now we have from (31), 
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E,(exp {rf £ +i r A+ /T(» ij)}) 

“ J • ■ ■ A I* ex P { 2l '^ +l T ^ "(A -iT)(r,, i,)} firf* 

Integrating * this expression, we therefore have from (32) 

M-E f n({| A |/ | A-fT |}l e -Bvr,r ))i 
where Bs(^,) is the reciprocal of (A-iT); that is, 


Now, since f 
if 


M-{|A|/|A-/T|}*«E^-^. 0 ). 

. • . n-l"*° 

n*m, 

EA^A, - o 

lf «#«, 
and also obviously from the definition of A m , 

EA m »-i; 

hence we have 

EB(r, t) - £ 

- £ hJ i Ww-SAmA.) 

-SB (/», tj 

Now this expression is independent of the £; hence averaging with 
respect to ( does not affect the result, and we have finally 

M“{| A | / | A-<T|}i*exp|-JS^B(/ m , / m )j. . . (33) 

Now since, if F(w Ml m , E M ») represents the joint distribution of m , 
E^ U( we may write 


where 


-f. . . L exp lit £ E /„,»ziVm + * £ 

J J-* t n— *+l ffl-o *.»<-«+1 > 


dw= A II a 

«+l m—0 


we have by a generalized form of Fourier’s Integral Theorem (see ( 2 )), 
F»(2w)- (, ’-« , 7r-* ( * - * ,(,H ' <+1, |.. .j" exp|- 2 * £ E t^mtV^m-t £ /^»E m .| 

x M II it JU, 


* Cf. Wishart and Bartlett (»), p. 2, equation (5) 
+ See Yule (9), p. 183. 
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dt n - fl dt^m, dt~ n 

*»-« + l «+K*<v<J> 

and M is given by (33). Integrate * successively with respect to the 
t m (m =o, i, . . . k), and we have 


F 

or since 
and 

we have 




| A I*" exp { - * £ + £ B ~\w n> wjl 

_ t Mr »-«+! _ "»-0 _ Ijf 

(2| A -*T |** | B |*« 
wJ~A(w m , wJ-iT(w m , wj, 

|B|-»«-| A-iT|»«, 


« r r- |A|K-«- 1 )exp{-i £ 

m-a 11 ' J J -.( 2 „)<p-*> 7r l<*'-«><p-«-i>| A -«T 


"•(« t) 1 *~ 


The integral remaining is exactly similar to the integral obtained in 
the paper quoted (2) to obtain n - i), but with n - k - 1 instead 

of «-l. It has been evaluated by Ingham (10), and using his result, 
changing the variates from m , to w Mim , and inserting the 
differentials, we have 

YdivtTL’- fT # {U,-.(a» M .,„)}V,_,{2 MV ', 


To interpret this result, we simply write 

so that m a set of variates fi . . . f , we have assumed only that the p - k 
partial variates £„i. .« are normal. 

The quantities «/„,* arc readily expressible in terms of the observa¬ 
tions x x . . x r . They are in fact analogous to the a/j , . . m p+1 of 
equation (19), except for w Mi 0 , which are functions of the means—which 
were not considered in I. They may be written 

“V, 0 “ \/*(*l* ~ m n — 1 • .-l[«.-»»«]. . . -j 8 M U. ..fc-Mj) 

“'(■.l°V%o(^l-fcl.. «-l 4 rl • • • -&11. .«) 

. »V. * " V 1 - fttrt . • • i-All • ■ • - &*•»... «) 

! 

,n' >l ,«-V ,<r «-o...«-i(^M«i. .(34) 


C/. Wishart and Bartlett, loc. ctt. 
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Just as etc. refer to the variates . . . £ p , let x^', 6^', etc. 

refer to the variates f x . . . £„ +1 , ij, . . . r?„. Then we have 

“ £0^ »'*•<' “ 3 “V. "“V 

" S(*„o' - V*l.o)(*.-o' - ^ul'*l-o) - S OV, mZt/y, m 

m-1 

- EOvoi'*, 01') - S m w v , „ 


“ E^VOl' . .. r*»Dl' ..... 

But 

**•(/ . . . . . .K-fiiu-l .. .*_i*«*o ... * • • - . • • «*i-o • « 

since by definition x r0 ...«, etc. =0. Hence 

. 

Thus we may write the distribution finally 

W„. - jyu^av, w)}Vp-»(<"(*# 0 • • • ** n—K~ 1). ( 35 ) 

It is suggested that the set of distributions represented by W„,, is the 
more fundamental, at any rate for the study of regression or partial 
correlation, for though we saw in I that it may be deduced from Wishart’s 
distribution, it is now seen to be true under more general conditions— 
namely, that the p-K variates are normal—and Wishart’s 

distribution may alternatively be obtained from (35) by writing k—o. 
For the present purpose, the most important cases are given by K=p-2, 
and p- 1. 

10. Thus, for p — 2, k=q gives Fisher’s distribution for two variates. 
When k — 1, we have 

W lf x - U^U^ViC'm 01. »->), ■ ■ • (36) 

where 

Ja'o sw,, 0“ V»(*i - m i\) 

W =w», 1 “ y/ e a 0(^11 - £11) • 

This requires only that ( rl exists and is normal (this condition implies 
that the regression of f, on is linear, and that the variance of for 
each is constant). 

Thus the quantity w x is normally distributed whatever the distribution 
of (1, whether the observations can be regarded as fixed from sample 
to sample or not, or whether they arc specially selected. The reason for 
this is that w v regarded as a function of is so weighted that the 
variance is independent of Since the infinite population of 
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and f 1<JL can be split up into an infinite number of sub-populations for 
which the & are fixed while £ t . x vary (for and & are assumed inde¬ 
pendent), the distribution of tv^ will be the sum of an infinite number of 
distributions each of which is normal, with the same variance and mean. 
Consequently, the distribution of w t will be similarly distributed, however 
£x varies. 

In the case where £ t is fixed from sample to sample the problem is 
simplified, since it is not so essential to consider the particular function 
u/,. Any linear function of t will then be normal, but for any other 
function the variance will of course depend on $ v There is no doubt 
that the condition that the set may be supposed fixed is commonly 
met with in practice, and this case was the one considered by Fisher (XI), 
although he seems to suggest in conclusion that his test holds under 
somewhat wider conditions than he assumed. 

It is important to notice that the test of significance of the mean 
obtainable from W S) x is only valid when the set is fixed, for then 

jxEW,, and w 0 becomes - m t ) Otherwise, as for a random 

sample in two normal variates, we should have to consider W 1( 0 for the 
variate given by U x ( y/n[Jc t - mJ)Vx(c ls « - l). with the corresponding 
assumption that £, is normal. The "t test” of significance of b n from 

is, however, valid, with no restrictions on Moreover, the special 
case of this, the test of significance of 6 tl or r tl from zero, is clearly to be 
regarded as a special case of the test of regression, not of correlation, for 
fewer assumptions are involved in the test of regression than in the test 
of correlation. Thus if we regarded the distribution of the correlation 
coefficient r ai when p tl is zero as a special case of the general distribution 
when p n #o, we might have supposed that £*, £j must both be normal. 

The simplest way to consider this distribution is to use Fisher’s geo¬ 
metrical methods (3), and consider the chance of the two radti vectores 
representing in n dimensions the sample of £ x and £ s making an angle 
6 with each other when they arc independent of each other—since 
r tl = cos 6 Clearly, however restricted the radius vector of f 1( say, is, 
if any direction of the radius vector of £, is equally likely, then the angle 
B will be perfectly random, and the distribution of r tl when p tl is zero 
follows. The condition that any direction of the radius vector is equally 
likely is the condition of the normal law (compare Maxwell’s proof of the 
normal law in the dynamical theory of gases). Hence the only condition 
for the distribution to hold is seen to be that £,, say, is a normal variate 
(and the n observations £,, of course, independent of each other). 

In the case of three variates, put p — 3, ic=i, and we have 

W,, x - U^kv, 0 )U,(«v, *-’)•• 


• ( 37 ) 
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From V*(f M ,.oi, n - 2) is obtained the distribution of the partial correlation 
coefficient r 3l .j, and this therefore depends only on £ t . x and x being 
normal, as has been pointed out by Fisher ((14), p. 163). 

If instead we put <c = 2, we have 

W 8) n -3), . (38) 

where 

iu>e =w it 0 = V»(x, -*»»- Pm t\x, - tn t ] - j 8„ ,[z x - m x J) 

-j &i = w t, 1 - V'u-o^si - Pm Ai - Pn 1) 
l, = \/^ oi(^m 1 ~ Pm- 1). 
provided only that £ a . ai exists and is normal. 

The test of the partial regression coefficient £ st . t from p ai . x thus 
depends only on this condition. Similarly for that of b n . t from j 9 ai t . 
This applies also to the joint test of regression using the “ z distribution," 
and to the special case of this latter test when j8 ai . a and p iri are put equal 
to zero, when it coincides with the test of a significant multiple correlation. 

The condition that £ a . ai exists implies that the partial regressions with 
£ a and are linear, since 

Pn 161 “ Pi 1 s£i> 

but since we have seen that the distributions of f a and ( x are immaterial, 
we may suppose them to be any required functions of the original observa¬ 
tions, or what is more usual in practice if we have no prior knowledge 
of these functions, may consider the partial regressions with £ x *, etc. 
We may, for example, by putting £ a s=£j*, interpret the above equation as 
representing the parabolic regression of a variate $ 3 on ( x Thus curvi¬ 
linear regression and curvilinear partial regression provide no further 
theoretical difficulties. When a curved regression line is being fitted, 
it is often convenient to consider the partial regressions not with £ x , 

fx*.but with some orthogonal set such as f x . 0 , £ a . 0 i.where 

etc.; the regression line may then be fitted term by term This 
procedure is practically most important when the values of f x are separated 
by equidistant intervals. 

11. The test of significance of X x -m x has been extended by Fisher 
to include the significance of a difference x x -X x ', where X x and x x are 
the means from two independent samples S and S'. We may now regard 
the variate 

wi > o“V*(®i-» , i) 

as a special case of the variates tv X) a , tv a , lf etc.; one, moreover, which is 
especially simple, as it is a function of x x and x 0 , where the variate x 0 is 
not only fixed from sample to sample, but can take only the value unity. 
Thus since * 0 is fixed, it is not necessary to eliminate it to eliminate m x , 
and we can not only consider 
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“'i,o- a/ i,o'-v'*(*i“*i') .... ( 39 ) 

when the samples are equal in size, but 

^i,o/V*-^ 1 ( o 7 vV = (*!-*,'), • • (40) 

say, if they are unequal. 

In the general case of the significance of any w~w', the condition that 
the "independent variates" should be fixed from sample to sample for 
the test to be strictly applicable immediately becomes apparent. 

Thus in the case of two variates, we only have 

• • (40 

provided that \/*ivo' = V*11-01 that is, the samples are equal in size, and 
the same set of is contained in each sample. We may then consider the 
normal variate in (41), with its corresponding estimated variance 

M4oi+W)‘)m»-’>, 

and test the significance of the difference between b tl and b%\ by means of 
t=u/\'v, which will follow the “t distribution” with 2(»-2) degrees of 
freedom. 

If the samples are unequal in size, but the f x are fixed, we can weight 
w tt j and w it x in order to eliminate j 3 u , similarly to (40). 

For three variates, when and £, are supposed fixed from sample to 
sample, we have similarly to (41) for two equal samples, 

u t— w », »~ w s, 0 “V £ noi(^sri ~^s* i ). ( 4 *) 

Further, under the same conditions, 

*i =*>3,1 - W3,1' - V‘11 0(^31 - . (43) 

and we have not only from (42) a normal variate by which we can test 
the significance of the difference between b 3i . j and b n x , but from (43) a 
more sensitive test of significance between b n and appreciably 

affects and Again, since 

3V i =«i* + «**“(^0 - c n o')( 4 mi ~W) + (*»-o-<31 o')(*» t-bni), • ( 44 ) 
we may test the joint significance between b n . x , b n . lt and b u . x , b t respec¬ 
tively, by means of the “z distribution.” 

Analogous tests hold for three variates if the samples are unequal, 
provided and are still fixed for each sample; similarly for any number 
of variates. 

12. To sum up the results of II, the following distributions depend 
simply on the existence and normality of the two partial or residual 
variates f,.!... (+. V1 ... 
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(а) The distribution of the partial correlation coefficient r PlP _ 

(б) The distribution of the partial co-variance v Pl P ^ V1 ... 

(c) The distribution of the partial regression coefficient b Vt ... p_*. 

On the other hand, the following distributions and tests of regres¬ 
sion depend only on the existence and normality of the one residual, 
ip-i ... »-i : 


( d) The distribution of the partial variance v pp . x ... p _ l , 

(e) The distribution of the normal and independent variates (defined 
in (34)), w P) o . . . w 9l ,_!• 

(/) The test of significance of b Pl p_ Itl ... *-* ~ jB*, p _i 1 .. —including 

the particular case when p Pj p _ 1 . 1 ... p _ 8 assumed zero. 

(g) The joint test of significance of b pr . x ,.. r-1) r+1 .., 

P„ r 1...r-i, r+i. . s -i( r =l • • P~ 0—including the particular case 
when no real multiple correlation is assumed. 

( [h ) In the problem of two samples, provided we can regard the set of 
variates £,, . . . as fixed, the test of significance of b p< ... p_ 2 
~b p ' f s-i.j... p_,, or the joint test of significance of b „ rl .,, r _ lf r+1 ... 
~ 6 pr-l ... r-l, r+i... • ■ P~ 0 - 

Regression is seen to be a wider concept than correlation; for fewer 
assumptions are involved in the more important distributions and tests, 
which are moreover simpler. 

Though all correlation tests—when we are concerned only with finding 
whether there is any correlation at all—reduce to regression tests, a dis¬ 
tinction should obviously be made between problems of regression in 
general, and those where the idea of correlation may be usefully employed. 
In the case of two variates, for example, since the distribution of the 
correlation coefficient when p tl is not zero requires a random sample of 
two normal variates f, and a correlation coefficient has most meaning 
in a sample of this kind. 

No mention has so far been made of the test of goodness of fit of 
regression lines (see Fisher (16)), since this depends on our having an 
array of values of (, for each value of £ v The test is, however, simply 
another application of the analysis of variance, the “g distribution” being 
used to test, say, whether we have satisfactorily obtained a normal variate 
£ x l by assuming =f,- and fitting a straight line. The variation 
within arrays is compared with the variation of the means of the arrays 
from the fitted regression line. The test is thus strictly possible only 
when several values of f, correspond to each £ u but in practice when this 
condition is not fulfilled we can sometimes group the values of ( t provided 
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the grouping is sufficiently fine. Alternatively, we could fit the regression 
line first, and afterwards group the deviations from this line; we should 
then, however, as an approximation have to neglect the number of degrees 
of freedom lost in fitting, and assume the fitted regression line to be the 
true (linear) regression line. 

An exact theoretical test for the goodness of fit of a straight line would 
be to fit the regression line, and then group coarsely, making an estimate 
of <rji by finding c n . oi for each group. That is, if there were a groups, 
finding 

(a - 20)v x - 2 (ca.u),., 

2 {a - i)», - c n . 0l - 2 (e n 0 ,)r, 

and comparing the independent estimates of a* ri given by v t and v t . 
Even if we were testing the fit of a curved regression line, it would probably 
be sufficient to assume the regression in any group to be linear. But the 
awkwardness of the above test makes its practical importance limited; 
especially as the test of goodness of fit is supplementary to the specific 
tests of significance of regression coefficients—tests which arc usually 
more sensitive. 

Thus it might happen that a regression coefficient 6 tl is significant, 
although the goodness of fit seemed adequate when 0 n was assumed 
zero; this is because in the test of significance of b tx the variance due 
to the linear regression is isolated as a single square. This particular 
criticism of the test of goodness of fit is general, of course, and applies 
also to the case where there are arrays of values of £, for each 

In conclusion, we may perhaps recall that the calculation of all regres¬ 
sion coefficients is a problem in the theory of least squares, and conse¬ 
quently their accuracy depends only on the assumptions necessary for this 
theory. We had, for example, the normal variate 

«'*, 1 “ V^uiAtt - fti) „ 

where 

^1™*1 o IV^ x i o> 

whether the values of are fixed or not, provided is normal. It is 
clear, however, that a/ l( x is approximately normal whatever the distribu¬ 
tion of ( a u provided no values of x (or A x ) are abnormal, since a linear 
function of n variates goes to normality as n becomes largd. 

Hence it is likely that 

V'u-o l*n-0n I <»» 

and for a reasonably sized sample, so that \lc u ( is reasonably large, we 
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may conclude that the discrepancy between b n and fi n is likely to be 
small. But the exact test of significance of 6 tl - fi n must, for any finite 
sample, involve the assumption that ( t .i is normal. 


I should like to express my thanks to Dr J Wishart, to whom 1 owe 
the suggestion that a more systematic and complete derivation might be 
possible of the various distributions and tests associated with regression 
than has perhaps hitherto been given. I am also indebted to Dr Wishart 
for advice and criticism while this paper was being prepared. 
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I. Introduction. 

1. General 

WITHIN the group of islands which together comprise Spitsbergen out¬ 
crops of dolerite may be traced over an area of about 50,000 square miles. 
The area is doubled if the neighbouring dolerites and basalts of Franz 
Josef Land are included. Even so, this is but a part of a network widely 
spread over the north-western part of the Euro-Asiatic continental plat¬ 
form, and over adjoining circumpolar lands. The sill-swarms of Spits¬ 
bergen alone rival in extent any of approximately similar age in other 
parts of the world, such as those of South Africa, South America, India, 
Antarctica, or North Britain. They merit a great deal more attention 
than it has yet been possible for geologists to devote to them. 

On the basis of their work in Spitsbergen during the field seasons 
of 1919, 1920, and 1924, the authors consider that, along with previously 
published information, there is now a sufficiency of data on which to 
found a general account of the geology and petrology of the dolerites. 
Dr Tyrrell traversed all but four of the numerous outcrops of dolerite 
in the Stor Fjord region, and in addition visited the Anser I , Gips Hook, 
and C Diabas exposures within Ice Fjord. Dr Sandford explored the 
great Aik Range intrusion and other masses in the central parts of Hin- 
lopen Strait and Wahlenberg Bay; and his colleagues collected informa¬ 
tion regarding the exposures on the southern coasts of North-east Land. 
Some of the intrusions were mapped from air photographs or from study 
at a distance, but only after their continuity with visited exposures had 
been satisfactorily demonstrated. For the sake of completeness earlier 
geological and petrological work on Spitsbergen dolerites has been 
summarised and included in the text. Where such derived information 
is included it is always associated with the name of the investigator con¬ 
cerned, the remaining data being original. 

2. Synopsis of the Geological History of Spitsbergen * 

It seems desirable to introduce at this stage a brief history of geological 
events in Spitsbergen to serve as a frame of reference for the ensuing 
discussion of the dolerites. Spitsbergen may be regarded as the geological 
outpost of Europe in Arctic regions Through its wide eastern and central 
plateaus, consisting of comparatively undisturbed Late Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, 

* An excellent modern summary of the geological structure and history of Spits¬ 
bergen is to be found in H Knothe (49, pp. 30-48). The numbers within brackets 
refer to the bibliography at the end of this papier. Other valuable summaries are given 
by 0 . Nordenskifild (30), G. de Geer (27), and A G. Nathorst (19) 
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and Kainozoic formations, it is connected with the Russian Platform; and 
through its great western fold-mountain zone it is connected with the 
long Caledonian belt of crustal weakness which runs through Western 
Scandinavia into Scotland, and in the other direction into the north of 
Greenland. Its geological formations and structures thus have affinities 
with both Eastern and Western Europe. 

The oldest known formation in Spitsbergen is the Hecla Hoek System, 
consisting of dolomites, slates, and quartzites, of Early Palaeozoic (pro¬ 
bably Cambrian to Silurian) age.* Certain metamorphic rocks, schists, 
and gneisses which, along with the Hecla Hoek, are cut by later granites, 
were formerly regarded as Archaean, but are now thought to represent 
mainly Hecla Hoek rocks which have been highly metamorphosed by 
pressure aided by magmatic injection during the Caledonian orogeny that 
ensued towards the end of Silurian times. The folding of this period, 
which took place along N.N.W. to S S.E. lines mainly in the west of 
Spitsbergen, becomes less intense towards the east. On the worn-down 
surfaces of this ancient folded basement were laid down almost undisturbed 
strata of Downtonian and Devonian ages. These are continental deposits 
of estuarine and fluviatile origin consisting largely of red and green 
sandstones, conglomerates, and shales, with a total thickness of about 
30,000 feet, and are closely comparable with the Old Red Sandstone of 
Scotland and Norway. 

The massifs thus formed were now cleft by gigantic faults into great 
graben or horst blocks of widely divergent inclination and elevation. In 
certain areas the Devonian strata were completely swept away to the new 
sea-level. The faulting died out in the succeeding period of the Culm, 
during which strata of typical "Coal Measures’’ aspect were laid down to 
a depth of 3000 feet The Carboniferous sea then transgressed widely 
over the region with the deposition of thick, massive, highly fossiliferous 
limestones with intercalations of gypsum. There followed limestones and 
cherts assigned to the Permo-Carboniferous, and finally 750 feet of 
Permian sandstones and shales. 

Mesozoic formations attain a very wide distribution in Spitsbergen, 
mainly in the south-eastern region. The Trias consists of shales, lime¬ 
stones, and sandstones, with a maximum thickness of about 1800 feet. 
There is often a considerable stratigraphical gap between the uppermost 
beds of the Trias and the succeeding Jurassic rocks. The latter are com¬ 
posed of shales, thin limestones, marls, and plant-bearing sandstones, 
partly of shallow marine, partly of continental origin, with a total 

* For the geological distribution of this and other stratigraphical groups see the 
geological map, Plate 
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thickness approaching 2000 feet. In several localities Cretaceous rocks 
are found to rest conformably upon the Jurassic, and are of lithologically 
similar types. In Early Cretaceous times basaltic eruptions occurred 
over wide areas in Spitsbergen and Franz Josef Land, and the dolerites 
which are the subject of the present paper undoubtedly represent the 
underground manifestations of this period of igneous activity. The only 
tectonic event of any importance in the Mesozoic era was the growth 
of an extensive downfold or flexure extending north-west to south-east 
along the line of Ice Fjord. The possible connection between the igneous 
and tectonic events is discussed later in this paper. 

Unconformably upon the Cretaceous there rests a series of conglo¬ 
merates, sandstones, and shales of Kamozoic age (Palaeocene to Eocene), 
which reaches a thickness of 4600 feet. These rocks, together with all 
older deposits, were then compressed by an eastward thrust of the old 
Caledonian fold-mountain block in a renewal of orogenic movement, which 
led to violent folding immediately east of the block, but left the strata 
unaffected a few miles farther east The final tectonic phase was a 
reversion to epcirogenic movement during which there were notable block 
subsidences within the ancient graben and horsts, along much the same 
lines as their bounding faults. In addition, narrow belts were lowered 
within the blocks both along the lines already mentioned and across 
them. A fjord system thus came into existence, within which consider¬ 
able changes of level took place in Glacial times. 

3. History of Investigation .* 

Apparently the first mention of the dolerites and their recognition as 
igneous rocks were made by the geologists of the French Expedition 
of 1838-1840 (E. Robert (2)), although an isolated reference to a dark 
“syenite” at Whales Point (Edge Island) had been made by B. M 
Keilhau in 1829 (1). Robert described " Unc s 61 agite (syenite hypersthd- 
nique) de couleur plus ou moms vert noiratre, la seule roche crystalline 
et d’origme suppose ign^e que j’ai rencontr^e a Bellsound.” The most 
complete early accounts of the Spitsbergen dolerites, however, are given 
in two memoirs by A. E. Nordenskiold, both of which have been translated 
into English. In his "Sketch of the Geology of Spitsbergen,” (3), which 
is a translation of papers of 1862, 1864, and 1866 in the Transactions 
of the Royal Swedish Academy of Science, Nordenskiold devotes a 
section to “Hypente,” in which he emphasises the vast extent of this 
rock, its extreme uniformity of appearance and composition, and its 

* The purely petrographies! papers are dealt with at the beginning of Section III, 
PETROLOGY, see p. 303. 
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columnar structure He particularly notes the very full development of 
the “Hyperite” in the region of Hinlopen Strait, and around the Stor 
Fjord, as well as in Bell Sound. Misled apparently by the gravelly 
mode of decomposition and the stratified aspect of these rocks, he 
adopted the view that they had been formed by the induration of volcanic 
ashes or of gravel from destroyed plutonic rocks. He showed the 
structures and stratigraphical relations of the dolerites in several instruc¬ 
tive coloured sections engraved on the geological map which accompanies 
this memoir. 

Nordcnskiold’s second memoir, entitled “ Utkast til Isfjordens och 
Belsunds geologi” (1874-75), was translated into English and pub¬ 
lished in the Geological Magazine (7) Many further details of the 
occurrence of doleritc in the above-mentioned regions are given, together 
with some instructive sections, and others which are rather puzzling. 
Although von Drasche (5) had already proved the normal igneous nature 
of the dolerites (see p. 303), Nordcnskidld stated that “it is scarcely possible 
to consider these beds purely eruptive formations, although I by no means 
deny that the veins of diabase, and probably also that which forms isolated 
rocks without admixture, have broken out in a state of fusion from the 
interior of the earth,” and maintained his earlier view of the origin of 
the stratified diabase (see above) 

The contemporaneous basaltic lavas of Franz Josef Land were described 
by Koetthtz (9) and by Newton and Teall in 1897 (8) and 1898 (10), and 
those of the Wyches Islands by A. Hamberg in 1899 (11) from material 
provided by A. G. Nathorst (13), but the next advance m knowledge of the 
Spitsbergen dolerites as a whole were made by the geologists of the 
Swedish and Russian Arc of Meridian Expeditions of 1898-1901. This 
work gave rise to a series of memoirs of which H. G. Backlund’s paper 
on the diabases of Eastern Spitsbergen (15) is the most informative as 
regards geological occurrence, modes of intrusion, tectonic associations, 
and petrology. Backlund emphasises the connection of the dolerites with 
the formation of the fjords, and shows that the intrusions tend to occur 
at the points of intersection of the network of structural lines. In the 
Stor Fjord region their maximum development is toward the north about 
Helis Sound, where sills and especially dikes are most frequent. In a 
later paper Backlund (28) indicated the relations between the pendulum 
observations of Bornsdorff in East Spitsbergen and the occurrence of 
dolerite. The gravity determinations show a preponderance of mass 
beneath the northern Oldland, and a deficiency of mass beneath the 
more southerly region of unfolded Newer Rocks, where subsidence has 
undoubtedly taken place in Tertiary times, and where the most extensive 
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intrusions of dolerite have occurred. The trend of the zero isogamms is 
along the tectonic lines of Hinlopen Strait and Stor Fjord. 

In the meantime G. de Geer (17, 18, 27) had advanced the view that 
the dolente accompanies a great flexure extending diagonally across the 
Ice Fjord region from N W to S E., which, in the critical region of 
Sassen Bay, bends to the N.E around the southern end of the northern 
Oldland towards the south coast of North-east Land. 

A. G. Nathorst, in his classical memoir of 1910 (19) on the geology 
of Spitsbergen, Bear Island, and King Charles Land, published some 
instructive observations and sketches of the dolente intrusions of the 
C. Thordsen area (Ice Fjord), which had been made as far back as 1870. 

In 1910 A. Hoel and O. Holtedahl (20) discovered sheets of basaltic 
lava resting on the supposed Lower Cretaceous peneplain in the region 
between Wood Bay and Wijde Bay, which they regarded as the effusive 
equivalents of the dolerites. In 1914 Hoel published further observations 
upon these lavas and accompanying dikes and discussed their age (22). 

Modern work on Spitsbergen dolerites, the final results of which are 
incorporated in the present paper, dates from the Scottish Spitsbergen 
Syndicate Expeditions of 1919 and 1920, and the Oxford University 
Expeditions of 1921, 1923, and 1924 (see 29, 31, 36, 38). 

II. Geology of the Dolerites. 

I. Geographical Distribution.* 

Three principal regions of intrusion may be recognised within Spits¬ 
bergen itself:— 

(1) Hinlopen Strait and North-east Land, including the intrusions 
on the mainland and North-east Land sides, as well as the 
islands within the strait, and occurrences on the south and east 
coasts of North-east Land. 

(ii) Stor Fjord, comprising the intrusions on the mainland side and 

on Edge Island and Barents Island, up to and including those 
on either side of Helis Sound between Barents Island and the 
mainland. 

(iii) Ice Fjord and Bell Sound, including four main areas: southern 

part of Andr6e Land peninsula; southern part of Dickson 
Land peninsula (C. Thordsen); Sassen Bay, including Anser I. 
with the Gipshook peninsula, and the region on the south side 
of the bay between C Diabas and Mt. Marmier; the v estern 
mountains between Ice Fjord and the Bell Sound region. 

* See map, Plate. 

r R.I.X.— VOL. LIU, 1938-33, PART III. 19 
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In addition must be noted the important dolerite and basalt regions of:— 

(iv) The Wyches Islands (King Charles Land), south-east of North¬ 

east Land; and 

(v) Franz Josef Land, the archipelago east-north-east of the Spits¬ 

bergen group. 


2. Fit Id Observations. 

(1) Hinlopen Strait and North-east Land. 

A few irregular narrow dikes occur sporadically within the region 
of Older Rocks at the northern end of Hinlopen Strait (e.g. head of 
Murchison Bay and near North Cape in North-east Land; Hecla Mount, 
Treurenberg Bay). The last-named is figured by Nathorst (19, p. 303). 

In the central parts of Hinlopen Strait the Aik Range, south of C. Fan- 
shawe, marks the position of what is probably the largest dolerite intrusion 
in Spitsbergen. The vertical cliff rises from sea-level at its southern end 
to a height of over 1000 feet in a distance of several miles, and a sounding 
of about 90 fathoms has been recorded near its foot (G. de Geer (33)). 
The whole mass underlies Cyathopkyllum Limestone, and at its northern 
end, where it is thickest, the rock is a coarse quartz-gabbro at sea-level, 
and there is no trace of its base. 

From the Aik Range cliffs a thick mass of dolente tapers upward and 
northward to form C. Fanshawe (fig. 1). In common with two thick sills 
which run along the southern cliffs of Lomme Bay, it has forced its way 




Fig 1 —Coastal section between Duym Point and C Fanshawe, Hinlopen Strait. Black, 
dolente; stippled, exposed Cyathopkyllum limestone, plain, land ice The cliffs between 
the northern end of the Aik Range and C Fanshawe were partly obscured by fresh snow at 
the time of visit, and the section is therefore incomplete. The astensk marks overlap of the 
two parts of the section. 

through the Cyathopkyllum Limestone (Middle to Upper Carboniferous). 
To the south the top of the Aik Range intrusion gradually descends to 
sea-level, and a sill makes its appearance at the top of the scarp a mile 
or two inland (section, fig. 1). This can be followed southward for about 
20 miles, and then disappears, with all other rocks, beneath the land ice. 
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A line of dolerite islands across Hinlopen Strait (map, Plate) opposite 
the southern termination of the outcrop of the Aik Range intrusion seems 
to represent the continuation of the outcrop towards the east. The 
authors think it probable that the Aik Range intrusion represents the 
central part of a huge laccolith, possibly of cedar-tree type, which is 
intersected in the neighbourhood of its vertical feeder communicating 
with the depths from which the magma rose, and that sills originating 
from it penetrate the lateral and superincumbent strata. 

On the opposite (eastern) side of Hinlopen Strait large masses of dolerite 
occur at Hypente Point and the Gylden Islands at the mouth of Wahlen- 
berg Bay. On the north side of Wahlenberg Bay a sill appears in the 
Permo-Carboniferous strata of Mt. Idun. What is probably the same 
sill occurs on the south side of the bay in the C. Selander peninsula, and 
continues cast of Palander Bay for a distance of at least 40 miles, main¬ 
taining a practically constant level between horizontal strata, although it 
seems to split into two branches east of Ivory Gull Cliff, where it is 150 
feet thick (36, p. 642). In 1924 erratic blocks of dolerite were seen in 
moraines on the east coast of North-east Land (Isis Point), due east of 
this sill, and about 50 miles from its last appearance.* 

At the Ivory Gull Cliff exposure the underlying limestone is calcined 
and brecciated, the fragments being partially recemented by deposits 
of specular iron ore. Below this level the limestone has been silicified, 
and its fossils destroyed, preserved as casts, or preserved m perfect con¬ 
dition in silicified form, according to depth below the sill. In all the lime¬ 
stones are more or less altered to a depth of 30 feet below the sill, and at 
greater distances from its margin they are quite unaltered. 

The lower part of the sill itself is likewise altered; the actual margin 
is marked by an inch-wide band of gypsum (secondary); above, the rock 
19 ochreous, soft, and amorphous, but passes upward into a “white trap,” 
a pseudomorph of the dolerite thoroughly crystalline and fairly hard, to 
a total thickness of 10 feet, passing into unaltered holocrystalline dolerite 
of excellent quality and of special character (see Section III, Petrology), 
150 feet in thickness. The overlying beds, where exposed from beneath 
the land ice, are reduced to loose blocks of white, silicified, and burnt 
limestone The main Wahlenberg Bay sill, on account of its remarkable 
length, uniform thickness, and petrographical interest, may be regarded 
as typical of the major sills in Spitsbergen. 

* In a recent report C T. Dalgety (51, p. 132) has recorded on Great Island “out¬ 
crops stated to be dolente sills,” and C Leigh Smith is desenbed as “closely resemblihg 
the cliffs at Vega Bay,” and as “in all probability dolente.” Specimens, however, are 
not available, and the observations need confirmation. 
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South of Wahlenberg Bay sills are almost continuously exposed on 
both sides of Hinlopcn Strait. They are especially prominent near 
Black Mountain and C. Torell on the eastern side, and C. Eremite and 
Thumb Point (with dike) on the western side. At Black Mountain and 
Wahlenberg Island the sills are in Permian strata, at Capes Torell and 
Eremite in Trias, at Thumb Point in Jurassic, with effusive basalt beneath 
unbaked Lower Cretaceous sediments (G. de Geer (33)). 

Attention may finally be directed to two remarkable clusters of dolerite 
islands in the southern part of Hinlopen Strait. The first of these is 
found between Wahlberg Island and C Eremite on the mainland At 
the last-named locality a thick sill is given off from a mass of dolerite, 
of which the base is not seen The dolerite islands are surrounded by 
deep water, and are arranged in the form of an irregular incomplete 
ring (see map, Plate). Another and much more perfect ring of dolerite 
islands is formed by the Bastion Islands group south-east of Thumb 
Point The evidence that these islands may possibly be the relics of 
vertically-sided intrusions, and not irregularly-sunken sills, has been 
discussed by Sandford (36, p. 650). It may be suggested here that the 
igneous form they most closely resemble is the massive ring-dike which 
has been found to take such a prominent part in Hebridean igneous 
activity,* and which has now been recognised in other igneous fields. 

A series of similar vertical or nearly vertical intrusions, rather than 
sills, form three main groups of dome-shaped hills between C. Torell and 
Ulve Bay on the south coast of North-east Land. The meagre informa¬ 
tion which is available regarding these recently identified dolerite masses 
will be found in the above-mentioned paper (pp. 649-650). 

(11) St or Fjord Region. 

The Stor Fjord region includes the coastal parts of the great bight 
which opens southward between the eastern side of the mainland of 
Spitsbergen on the one hand and Barents and Edge Islands on the other. 
Northward it narrows to Ginevra Bay and Helis Sound between the 
northern coast of Barents Island and the mainland. Dolerite sills and 
the accompanying dike-offshoots or feeders are exposed from C Dufferin 
(south of Agardh Bay) on the Spitsbergen mainland up to Helis Sound, 
and then far down on the eastern side of Stor Fjord to Negro Point, Edge 
Island, and the archipelago of the Thousand Islands south of Edge 
Island. On the mainland side dolerite has not been recorded south of C. 
Dufferin. The igneous rocks occur as wide-spreading sills with occasional 

* J. E. Richey, “Tertiary Ring Structures in Britain," Trans. Geol. Soe. Glasgow „ 
vol. xix, pt. 1, 1932, pp. 42-140. 
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dike-offshoots, including transgressive portions where the sills ascend or 
descend from one horizon to another. The massive vertical intrusions 
characteristic of the Hinlopen Strait region are not found in Stor Fjord 
unless the unexplored exposures in the Hehs Sound area represent such 
masses. Basaltic lavas are likewise unrepresented in the Stor Fjord 
region. 

The most complete account of the dolerites of the Stor Fjord region 
is that by H. G Backlund (15), who distinguished three principal develop¬ 
ments:—(1) Centering about Ginevra Bay; (2) centering about Freeman 
Strait; and (3) centering about Whales Point (Edge Island). With the 
discovery of connecting intrusions (see later) these dolerite areas are not 
so sharply marked off as Backlund supposed 

The Stor Fjord dolerites will be described in clockwise order around 
the bight, beginning with the southernmost mainland occurrence at 
C. Duffenn. 


(1) Region South of Negri Glacter. 

(a) Cape Dufferin. —A thick dolerite sill forms the foreshore and 
coastal platform at C. Duffenn at the eastern foot of Rurik’s Forberg 
(see map in G. de Geer (27), or T. H. Hagerman (35)). As the sea floor 
in the vicinity is hard and rocky, and affords very insecure anchorage, 
there is little doubt but that the sill extends eastward under the sea. In 
the neighbourhood of the cape the sill rises at least 100 feet above sea- 
level. It extends some miles northwards along the coast, but south 
of C. Duffenn it gradually disappears beneath sea-level Just south of 
the cape an excellent cliff section 150 feet in height shows dolerite passing 
under shale, which, apart from bleaching, has suffered remarkably little 
alteration. Thin irregular protrusions of the igneous rock are injected 
into the shales from the upper contact. Near the upper contact the dolerite 
passes into a whitish bleached rock resembling a "white trap,” which 
weathers with a rusty crust. This altered zone extends downwards about 
a foot, and has a sharp boundary against the fresh interior rock of the 
sill which weathers with a smooth dark surface. The sill must be more 
than 100 feet thick, this figure representing the visible thickness The 
total thickness must be much greater, for in the lowest visible rock there 
is no sign of fine grain indicating proximity to the lower contact. K. Gripp 
gives a section (43, p 239) showing a thin tongue of diabase terminating 
in Jurassic shales on a mountain-scarp to the south of Agardh Bay. 
This may represent the northward dymg-out of the Cape Dufferin sill. 

(b) Agardh Bay to the Negrt Glacier. —A thick sheet of diabase is 
mentioned by A. E. Nordenskiold (7, p. 211) as occurring in Agardh Mt. 
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K. Gripp shows an outcrop of dolerite in this region on his map (43, 
p. 240), and mentions the occurrence of a dolerite sill in his text (p. 238). 
In an unpublished report of his traverse from Sassen Bay to Agardh 
Bay in 1919, Mr A. Stevens, of the Geographical Department of Glasgow 
University, stated that dolerite sills occur in Agardh Mt and in the 
mountain to the west, and throughout the Agardh Bay and Fulmar 
Valley areas. He described a dolerite sill up to 300 feet thick at a uniform 
horizon of about 500 feet above sea-lcvcl intruded into the Daonella 
Shales of the Wallenberg massif, just south of the Rabot Glacier Traced 
eastward, the sill cut upward through the strata and appeared at a con¬ 
siderably higher horizon. Mr Stevens’s observations thus indicate the 
probability of a linkage between the Stor Fjord and Ice Fjord dolerites 
along the line of the Sassen Valley. At the same time H. Philipp’s 
observation in the coastal and inland region to the north of Agardh 
Bay (23, p. 14) that the diabase sheet of the area between Duncr Bay 
and Mohn Bay can be followed far inland, t e. westward, serves again 
to link the coastal dolerite with that found by Stevens m the Wallenberg. 

Near Duner Bay, as seen from the sea, a thin, broken, transgressive 
dolerite sill makes its appearance at about 500 feet above sea-level, rising 
northward to 1000 feet, when it caps the eastern and part of the northern 
edge of the plateau between Duner Bay and Mohn Bay, which is called 
Johannsen Mt. Its scarp ends off on the northern edge of Johannscn Mt 
at a height of 880 feet, and then bears south-west across the summit of the 
plateau. The profile of the eastern face of Johannsen Mt. shows the sill 
capping the northern portion of the plateau, and ending off at a small 
fault. 

On the northern side of the Usher Glacier, which fills a small valley 
bordering the northern face of Johannsen Mt., rises the plateau of Krogh 
Mt According to K. Gripp (43, p. 242), a thick dolerite sill occurs at 
the foot of the southern peak of Krogh Mt. Gripp also records thin 
dolerite sills in the Hahn Mts. (Teist Mt. of some maps), the extensive 
plateau between the Hayes and Negri Glaciers. H. Philipp (23, p. 14) 
also records a terrace of diabase at the foot of Teist Mt., and that the 
overlying series of shales and bituminous limestones is cut by diabase 
dikes. 


(2) Region North-east of Negrt Glacier. 

There are two main exposures of dolerite, Mts Edlund and Hellwald, 
m this region. H. G. Backlund (15) is the chief source of the scanty 
available information. A. E. Nordenskidld’s geological map and sections 
(3) show two sheets of diabase in Edlund Mt. which cut Triassic strata, 
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one at the base of a cliff and forming a wide foreshore, the other capping 
the flat-topped mountain. According to Backlund (15, p. 4), the southern 
part of Edlund Mt. is capped by a thick sheet of diabase exhibiting 
columnar structure. Lower down, at a height of 250 metres, a thin sill 
traverses the whole front of the mountain. This sill divides into upper 
and lower branches, and at the north-eastern extremity of the plateau the 
branches reunite to form an oblique intrusion. The "Hyperite" penin¬ 
sula at the foot of Edlund Mt. is regarded by Backlund as probably 
composed of the remnants of anastomosing dikes in connection with the 
diabase sheet at the summit. 

The Hellwald Mt. plateau, according to Backlund, is capped by a 
diabase sheet 82 metres thick resting on Upper Jurassic strata. On the 
flank facing Ginevra Bay four sills of diabase are to be seen, the lower¬ 
most at a height of 116 metres above sea-level, the second (27 metres thick) 
at 2$ 5 metres, the third at 392 metres, and the fourth (presumably the above- 
mentioned summit sheet) at 525 metres On the eastern flank a dike is 
seen, the prolongation of which forms the second sill. At the base of the 
mountain a diabase rock rising 43 metres above sea-level projects from 
talus. 


(3) Barents Island. 

Practically nothing is known of the great mass of dolente which 
forms the northernmost promontory of Barents Island on Helis Sound, 
and the island in the middle of the sound, except that exposures are 
recorded on the Russian Arc of Meridian Expedition map (Backlund (15)) 
Another outcrop occurs in the bay to the south-west. 

Numerous exposures of dolerite are found in the peninsula which 
terminates westward in Fdrvaxhng Point. The last-named projection is 
formed by a large dolente dike which runs nearly east and west. The 
dike is about 800 feet in width, it hades slightly to the south, and 
undisturbed Triassic strata are seen close to its northern margin. It can 
be seen to run inland for about three miles, its southern edge forming a 
black precipitous cliff falling straight into the sea The rock is a coarse, 
uniform dolerite, fine-grained towards the margins of the dike, but with 
little or no internal variation. Backlund (15) also mentions this dike, 
and states that it is joined by another which extends to the south-east, 
and appears to connect the Ginevra Bay exposures with those of the 
Freeman Strait region. But, as is shown below, there is a continuous 
series of sills connecting the two regions. 

Many intrusions of dolerite are to be found along the western coast 
of Barents Island. On the northern side of Vossen Bay the relations are 
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as shown in the sketch section (fig. 2). The dolerite caps the southern 
portion of the high plateau, being let down into this position by a fault 
with a downthrow to the south. From its highest elevation at 800 feet 
above sea-level it sinks in half a mile in one of its branches to sea-level. 
Traced southward it appears to split into three branches. The lowermost 
plunges steeply through the strata with a thm underlying loop (see fig. 2), 
and it can be seen on the shore cutting obliquely across their edges. 



Fig 2 —Sketch section along coast, north side of Vosscn Bay, Barents Island. 
Length, about 3 miles 


A second branch crosses the floor of the valley to the south and rises 
gradually until its scarp is seen on the middle slopes of the next valley 
to the south, where it gradually sinks again to sea-level. The third and 
highest branch can be seen at the summit of the plateau on the northern 
side of the valley to the south (not seen in fig. 2), and retains its parallelism 
with the strata. 


On the hillside fringing the coast immediately north of the Duckwitz 
Glacier the occurrence of the dolerite is as shown in fig. 3. The dolerite 



FlG 3 —Sketch section along coast north of Duckwitz Glacier, Barents Island 
Length, about 3 miles 


comes in from the north at a level of about 500 feet, and splits into two 
branches. The upper branch apparently fades out in the strata, but the 
main branch plunges down through the beds nearly to sea-level, and 
then slowly rises as a regular scarp conformable to the strata with a dip 
of about 30° to the E.N.E. 

The Anderson Islands, which are now almost wholly covered with 
ice owing to the extraordinary recent seaward advance of the Duckwitz 
Glacier (31, p. 240), are known from the work of the Arc of Meridian 
Expedition to be composed of dolerite (12). 

A section in a hillside extending east and west on the south side of the 
Duckwitz Glacier is shown in fig. 4. There are here apparently two 
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dolerite horizons, the higher of which is brought down to the plateau 
top by a fault. 

Backlund (15) mentions dikes which pass into sills in the valley south 
of the Duckwitz Glacier, and also a dike with fine columnar structure 
occurring half-way between the Duckwitz Glacier and Cape Barkham. 



Fig 4 —Section m hillside south of Duckwitz Glacier, Barents Island 
Length, about I mile 

At C. Barkham and in the adjacent islands there are wide sheets of 
dolerite at or about sea-level Vuyl Island, a mile or two west of C. Bark¬ 
ham, consists of a thick dolerite sill which appears to dip towards the 
north. A specimen from this sill has been selected for chemical analysis 
(see Section III, Petrography). 

Krefft Mt., the wide plateau which forms the hinterland of the south¬ 
western corner of Barents Island, is barred by two horizons of dolerite, 
as shown in the sketch section, fig. 5 The lower of these is at sea-level, 



F10. 5.—Sketch section of coastal scarps at S W end of Barents Island. length, about 10 miles 


and is probably the inland and eastern continuation of the C. Barkham 
mass. The upper dolerite shows remarkable dike-like transgressions 
across the strata, a feature which is common to all great sill-swarms. 

(4) Edge Island 


The northern coast of Edge Island, bordering the narrow Freeman 
Strait which separates it from Barents Island, is also barred by a dolerite 
E. W. 



FlO. 6 —Sketch lection along Freeman Strait, N.E of C. Lee, Edge Inland 
Length, about 5 mile* 


sill (see sketch section, fig. 6). The dolerite occurs on the lip of a gorge 
N.W. of C. Lee at a height of 315 feet above sea-level. On the eastern 
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side of the gorge it makes a sudden upward turn, cutting almost vertically 
through the strata, and emerging at the surface of the 
< plateau. This transgressive jump takes place at a point 

5 almost exactly opposite a similar jump on the Barents 

2 Island side of Freeman Strait (see fig. 5), and therefore 
probably represents a change of horizon, possibly along 
a fault, which extends over a wide area. The sill is from 
C 70-80 feet thick, but its base is not seen. About half a 
J mile west of the gorge a dike-like offshoot from the sill 
a strikes obliquely upward through the strata (fig. 6). 

* In the C Lee district the sill appears to keep to a 
prominent horizon of blue bituminous shales, although it 
J sometimes behaves irregularly, and makes sudden plunges 
up and down in the strata These changes of horizon 
| cause remarkably little disturbance of the beds. 

” At C. Lee a very thick sill of dolente outcrops at the 
I 5 $ s ^ ore » anc * a dinner, less regular sill bars the hillside. 
] 1 j,- Backlund (15) gives the thickness of this upper sill as 
| about 10 metres. Opposite the anchorage (fig 7) the 
,|^1 3 ^ thick lower sill throws off branches to north and south, 
1 .g which appear to unite with the upper sill. A little north 
S of the anchorage the upper sill makes a sudden upward 
jump through the shales and lifts a portion of them to a 
§ higher level, thus making a slight anticlinal structure. It 
| then returns to its former horizon, itself forming a sharp 
„ 8 pseudo-anticline. At the top of the arch it gives off a thin 
t ° dike striking obliquely to the top of the hill, where it emerges 
! | just under the Russian cairn (fig. 7) Backlund (15) also 
‘ J mentions this dike. To the south the lower sill disappears 
Z below sea-level only to emerge again near C Blanck. The 
^ upper sill also continues southward, keeping to the horizon 
*" of bituminous shales, and again shows remarkable pseudo- 
£ anticlines (fig. 7). It comes to an abrupt end in the valley 
south of the Rosenberg Valley, where it turns up verti¬ 
cally and emerges at the surface as a dike. This disturb¬ 
ance is on the same north to south line as those on the 
shores of Freeman Strait mentioned above. All the sills 
j appear to die out when traced up the valleys in an easterly 
* direction. 

The latter conclusion is confirmed by the work of N. L. Falcon (42, 
pp. 136-37), who has recently studied the extensive dolerite exposures 
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on both sides of Deevie Bay at the south-western comer of Edge Island. 
The islands at the mouth of Deevie Bay, and the Thousand Isles to the 
south, are all composed of dolente. Falcon states that the sills are usually 
about 100 feet thick, and when followed inland, t.e. eastward, transgress 
upward in the geological succession until they die out H. G. Backlund 
(15) has fully described and figured the extensive dolente sills in the 
Whales Point region on the northern side of Deevie Bay. The exposures 
here present all the familiar features of sills jumping from horizon to 
honzon, with oblique connecting dike-like portions and vertical feeding- 
dikes. A. E. Nordenskiold’s geological map and sections (3) show three 
‘‘diabase’' sills at Whales Point, one forming the base of the cliff and a 
wide rocky foreshore, the others occurring some way up the cliff, but not 
capping the plateau. Backlund’s plate depicting the mountain at Whales 
Point essentially confirms this interpretation. 

(111) Ice Fjord and Bell Sound. 

Comparatively little is known of the dolerite intrusions in this extensive 
region. Five principal areas may be distinguished: (i) the southern 
termination of the peninsula known as Andr^e Land, between Ekman 
Bay and Dickson Bay; (2) the southern termination of the Dickson Land 
peninsula (Middle Hook and C. Thordsen area) between Dickson Bay 
and Klaas Billen Bay; (3) the northern side of Sassen Bay, including the 
Anser Islands and the area between Anser Point and Gips Bay; (4) the 
southern side of Sassen Bay between C Diabas and Mt. Marmier; and 
(5) the western mountain range between Green Bay and Bell Sound, 
including also areas on the south side of Bell Sound. The distribution 
of the dolerites in the four Ice Fjord regions is best shown on the Geological 
Map of Central Spitsbergen by G. de Geer (18). 

(1) Region between Ekman Bay and Dickson Bay. 

G. de Geer’s map {op. ert .) shows a single sill of "diabase” on the 
south-eastern side of the peninsula, which is intrusive into Carboniferous 
sediments. On the south-western side three large spreads of diabase are 
mapped on the low-lying rock platform N.W. of C. Woern. 

A. E. Nordenskiold’s section (7, p. 68) of strata on the eastern side 
of Ekman Bay shows a single sheet of diabase resting upon Carboniferous 
strata, and covered by ice at the summit of the mountain. 

G. de Geer’s map and section of 1919 (27) shows a diabase sill topping 
Mt. Capitolium on the eastern side of Ekman Bay, and transgressing to a 
lower horizon toward the north-east. It cuts the Upper Carboniferous 
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limestone and cherts. A. Hoel (22) mentions a sheet of diabase at a 
height of 500-600 metres on Mt. Colosseum on the western side of 
Ekman Bay. 

(2) Region between Dickson Bay and Klaas Btllen Bay. 

Numerous outcrops are shown on G. de Geer’s map (18) between Mt. 
Middle Hook on the west and Mt. Skansen on the eastern side of the 
Dickson Land peninsula. There seems to be two main horizons of dolerite 
—one near sea-level, and the other high up on the hillsides. They here 
cut Triassic strata. 

A. E. Nordenskiold’s map (3) and accompanying coloured sections 
show a profile indicating two sheets of diabase at C. Thordsen, and a 
thick sheet capping the Carboniferous mountains on both sides of Skans 
Bay, which descends southward to sea-level. Nathorst (19, p. 370) states, 
however, that Nordenskiold’s “diabase” in Mt. Skansen is really the dark 
chert of the Permo-Carboniferous. A section in Nordcnskiold’s paper 
of 1876 (7, p. 126) gives a profile of strata between Cape Thordsen and 
Skans Bay, showing diabase capping the mountain top and also appearing 
disconnectedly at or near sea-level. A vertical feeder-dike is also shown. 
Von Drasche’s section (5, p 192) of Tschermak’s Berg (Middle Hook), 
on the western side of the peninsula, shows two sheets of diabase con¬ 
formably interbeddcd with the Triassic strata. 

The most complete account of the doleritcs in the C. Thordsen region 
is that given by Nathorst (19, pp. 369-73), which is illustrated by many 
instructive sections. All the familiar features of dolerite intrusion are 
here displayed to perfection. Sills transgress obliquely across the strata 
in zig-zag fashion, and throw off numerous small apophyses. Nathorst 
figures a diabase dike 150 metres thick which terminates upward in thick 
lateral apophyses, and has arched the overlying strata in laccolith fashion. 

(3) Northern Side 0f Sassen Bay. 

De Geer’s map (18) shows a wide spread of dolerite occupying the 
Anscr Islands at the junction of Klaas Billen Bay and Sassen Bay, and 
practically the whole of the low-lying rock platform between C. Anser 
and Gips Bay on the mainland. 

A landing on the Anser Islands and at Gips Hook by one of the 
authors (G. W. T.) was made in 1919. The dolerite has the relations 
shown in fig. 8. The sill is intercalated between the Upper Gypsum 
and the Cyathophyllum Limestone of the Carboniferous. Starting at 
mid-slope in Gips Valley it makes a monoclinal flexure which brings it 
down to sea-level at C. Anser, disappearing below sea-level in the Anser 
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Islands. The upper surfaces of the islands consist of fine-grained rock 
and are probably near the original upper contact of the sill, which, judging 
from the contraction fissures, must have dipped about 5° to the west. 
The sill ends very abruptly to the south-east at the mouth of Gips Valley. 
It must end equally abruptly to the north, for it cannot be traced far 
north of C. Anser. The sill doubtless ends off at a N.-S line of disturb¬ 
ance which is indicated on the more recent geological maps (map, Plate) 
and of which traces can be seen in the coastal cliffs of Klaas Billen Bay. 
Columnar structure is well developed in the Anser Islands. 


Cyalhephyllsa 

LliMitoni 



FlC 8.—Sketch lection at C. Anser, Sassen Bay. Length, about 3 miles. 


(4) Southern Side of Sassen Bay. 

De Geer's map (18) shows numerous outcrops of diabase between 
C. Diabas and Mt. Marmier. At. C. Diabas and to the west there is a 
wide spread of the igneous rock at sea-level At Mt. Tnabas there are, 
as the barbarously-composed name indicates, three sills, one of which 
caps the mountain. Two sills arc mapped east of De Geer Valley, but 
only one on Mt. Marmier. One of the authors (G. W. T.) has sketched 
E.S.E WJiW. 



F10 9.—Dolente scarps on south shore of Sassen Bay, as seen from C. Anser 
Length, about 10 miles 

the dolerite outcrops in the region about C. Diabas and De Geer Valley 
as seen from Anser Island (fig. 9). For the possible connection of the 
Sassen Bay dolerites with those of the Stor Fjord region see p. 294 

(5) Region about Bell Sound, stretching Northward to Ice Fjord. 

De Geer’s map (18) shows a thin sill of diabase conformably inter- 
bedded with the steeply inclined Permian rocks on the western side of 
Green Bay, just south of Ice Fjord. A. E. Nordenskibld's section of 
this locality (7, p. 67) shows three sills of diabase interbedded with 
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Carboniferous strata dipping steeply to the east. The diabase is stated to 
contain “pretty large feldspar crystals.” 

Nordenskiold’s geological section of 1867 (3) shows a sheet of diabase 
intercalated in nearly vertical Carboniferous strata in a section west of 
the Frithiof Glacier on the northern side of Bell Sound. His geological 
map shows m addition exposures of diabase at Middle Hook, the peninsula 
separating Van Mijens Bay and Van Keulen Bay, and also at the head 
of Recherche Bay on the south side of Bell Sound. 

Nordenskiold’s later work (7, p. 67) gives a puzzling section along the 
northern shore of Van Mijens Bay east of the Frithiof Glacier, which 
shows an enormous sheet of diabase tilted in conformity with the steep 
eastern dip of the Carboniferous and Permo-Carboniferous strata, and, 
in a neighbouring mountain, transgressing almost horizontally across 
their upturned edges. 

(iv) Wyches Islands (King Charles Land). 

This group of islands lies about 45 miles south-east of C. Mohn at 
the south-eastern corner of North-east Land. It consists of three main 
islands—Swedish Foreland, King Charles Island (Jena Island), and Abel 
Island, besides a number of smaller ones. The principal sources of 
information on its geology are a‘paper by Nathorst (13), which is sum¬ 
marised in his general memoir of 1910 (19), and a paper by Hamberg (11). 
The geology of the islands is very simple; they consist of horizontal or 
gently inclined Jurassic and Neocomian strata, the latter interbedded with 
and capped by basaltic lavas. Dikes and sills of dolerite are also found 
cutting the underlying strata. The preservation of the islands is due to 
their extensive capping of basaltic lava which has protected the soft 
Mesozoic strata from severe erosion. True sills occur in the Norden- 
skidld and Johnsen Mts. Nathorst gives a section of the former, showing 
a sill splitting into two thinner branches Dikes occur, at least partly, 
in connection with faulting. Nathorst states that the eruptions of basalt 
probably took place at the same time as those in Franz Josef Land, i.e. 
between the end of the Jurassic and the beginning of the Cretaceous. 

(v) Franz Josef Land. 

This archipelago, consisting of 19 large islands and numerous smaller 
ones, extends over an area of 20,000 square kilometres, and is situated 
about 100 miles to the E.N.E. of the Spitsbergen archipelago. Its 
geology (8, 9, 10, 30, 47, 48) is essentially the same as that of the Wyches 
Islands. It consists of a fragmented plateau land of horizontal Jurassic 
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and Neocomian strata rising 400-600 feet above sea-level, and capped 
by 500-700 feet of basalt lavas. To the north the basalts thicken and a 
slight northerly dip finally brings them down to sea-level. Koettlitz 
(9, p. 633) states that the lavas occur in layers or tiers varying in thick¬ 
ness from 10 to 70 feet. Plant remains from sediments mterbcdded with 
the basalts, identified by Nathorst as of Upper Jurassic affinities, led 
Koettlitz to regard the flows as of Upper Jurassic age.* From the scanty 
evidence available there is some reason to suspect intrusive sills in the 
lower part of the sedimentary series. 

III. Petrology. 

I. History of Investigation. 

The dolerites of Spitsbergen were first described by the French in¬ 
vestigators under E. Robert (2) as “s^lagite ou syenite hyperstheniquc ” 
A. E. Nordenskiold (3) substituted the term hypente for selagite, and 
stated that the rock consisted of an ‘‘even and rather fine-grained, dark- 
brown mixture of greyish-green labrador, hypersthene, and specular iron 
or llmemte ” His erroneous notion as to the origin of this rock is men¬ 
tioned on p. 288. 

The microscopic petrography of Spitsbergen dolerites (diabases) and 
basalts began with R. von Draschc (5), but F. Zirkel (4) had already 
corrected the mistaken identification of the diabases as hypente or 
hypcrsthenite. Von Drasche described diabases from Tschermak’s Berg 
(Middle Hook) and Norwegian Valley on the C. Thordsen peninsula, the 
Anser Islands in Sassen Bay, the Fnthiof Glacier in Bell Sound, and 
from C. Staratschin near Green Harbour in Ice Fjord. He also briefly 
described a diabase from Prince Charles Foreland, which is more probably 
one of the greenstones contemporaneous with the Hccla Hoek Series of 
that island (34, p. 465). Von Drasche noted the abundant occurrence 
of titaniferous iron ore in the diabases, and, because of the crystalline 
constitution and uniformity of the rocks, dismissed Nordenskiold’s view 
that they represented altered beds of ash and tuff. Nordenskiold, however, 
still adhered to practically the same view in 1876 (7, p 125), although 
he had by then adopted the term diabase for the Spitsbergen rocks in 
deference to Zirkel’s opinion. He nevertheless thought that dolerite was 
* G. Horn (47, p. 9), however, states that the age of the highest sediments, with 
Gtngko polarts Nathorst, is uncertain. In view of the unreliability of plants as indicators 
of geological age, of the established Lower Cretaceous age of the basalts and associated 
sediments in the Wyches Islands, and the occurrence of a plant-bearing Continental 
Senes in the Lower Cretaceous of Spitsbergen itself, the authors venture to believe that 
the basalts of Franz Josef Land in all probability are of the same age. 
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the more correct designation (7, p. 122). A. E Tfimebohm (6) described 
some diabases from Bell Sound, Ice Fjord, and Treurenberg Bay. 

No further work appears to have been done on the petrology of Spits¬ 
bergen dolerites until the twentieth century, but in the interval Sir J. J. H. 
Teall (8, 10) had described the Mesozoic basalts of Franz Josef Land, 
and A. Hamberg (n) the basalts and dolerites of King Charles Land 
(Wyches Islands)—valuable papers providing microscopical data and 
chemical analyses which show the affinities of these effusive rocks with 
their contemporary intrusive representatives in Spitsbergen. 

In 1905 D. L. Bryant (14) m his thesis on Spitsbergen petrography 
described certain basic igneous rocks to which, on account of their fresh 
appearance and their general habit, he preferred to apply the term dolerite 
rather than diabase, but he omitted to mention the localities whence his 
specimens were derived. 

In 1907 appeared H. G. Backlund’s two most valuable memoirs—the 
first on the diabases of eastern Spitsbergen (15), describing the material 
collected on the Russian Arc of Meridian Expedition; the second describing 
further material from other localities in Spitsbergen, and basalts from 
King Charles Land and Franz Josef Land (16). Backlund made close 
mineralogical determinations of the plagioclases and pyroxenes, the latter 
being found mainly in two different forms, namely, the "enstatite-augite” 
of Wahl, and basaltic augite or titanaugite. To Backlund also belongs 
the credit of establishing the occurrence of olivine and quartz side by 
side in the Spitsbergen dolerites (15, p 25). 

In 1911 A. Hoel and O. Holtedahl (20) dealt with the geology of the 
sheets of basaltic lava which were found lying upon a supposed Cretaceous 
peneplain between Wood Bay and Wijde Bay m the north of Spitsbergen. 
V. M. Goldschmidt (21) described the petrography of these rocks. A Hoel 
(22) offered some new observations on this lava field, with petrological 
determinations by V. M. Goldschmidt, 

In his work on the basaltic rocks of Arctic regions Professor A. Holmes 
(25) described a dolerite from Sassen Valley and a basalt from Hooker 
Island, Franz Josef Land, both rocks being analysed by Dr. H. F. Har¬ 
wood. Finally, further analyses and descriptions of Spitsbergen dolerites 
have been provided in a work on Spitsbergen soils by E. Blanck, A. Rieser, 
and A. Mortensen (40). 


2 . Petrography. 

This section is based on the study of thirty-nine thin slices cut from 
specimens obtained from fourteen different localities, ranging from the- 
Anser Islands to C. Lee, Edge Island. 
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For purposes of petrographical description the dolerites of Spitsbergen 
may be grouped in four main classes: 

A. The normal medium- to fine-grained rocks which constitute the 

greater part of all the intrusions. 

B. The coarse gabbroidal and pegmatitic types which occur in the 

interior parts Of the larger sills and massive intrusions. 

C. The dense, often slightly porphyritic, basaltoid, contact rocks. 

D. The “white traps"—endomorphic modifications due to intrusion 

into carbonaceous and calcareous rocks. 

A. Normal Medium- to Fine-Grained Types .—The following descrip¬ 
tion is based mainly on thin slices of the analysed rock from Vuyl Island 
(Barents Island), but it is fully representative of the type which makes up 
the greater part of the sills and other intrusions. These are grey, medium- 
to fine-grained granular rocks, in which shining cleavage faces of plagio- 
clase laths stand out prominently against a dark grey background of 
pyroxenes and iron ores. In thm section the rocks are seen to be built 
of a plexus of laths of plagioclase m ophitic relations with pyroxenes, 
interspersed with skeletal crystals and rods of titaniferous iron ore, and 
involving patches of imperfectly crystallised mesostasial matter. Very 
occasionally a group of large plagioclase laths offers a kind of phenocrystic 
development, but typically the rocks are non-porphyritic. 

From extinction measurements on Albite and Carlsbad twinned 
crystals the larger feldspars appear to be bytowmtes of composition 
An 71-74, whereas the smaller laths which are in ophitic relations with 
the pyroxenes are more sodic, ranging about An 55 (acid labradorite) 
The pyroxene is a pale, purplish-brown variety occurring in irregular 
plates. It is of variable but on the whole rather low optic axial angle, 
and thus approximates to the enstatite-augite or pigeonite series of mono¬ 
clinic pyroxenes. Many crystals show the peculiar radial structure 
described by Backlund, indicated by a wave-like extinction passing over 
the apparently homogeneous plate in the form of an arm rotating round 
a point, just as in a spherulite. Titaniferous magnetite, or perhaps 
ilmenite, in the form of skeletal aggregates involved with the pyroxenes 
in mutual growths, or in long rods which penetrate crystals and mesostasial 
areas alike, occurs in comparative abundance. A few irregular areas of 
red, non-pleochroic serpentine enclosed in the pyroxenes attest the former 
presence of olivine. The mesostasial matter is collected in rather large 
irregular areas, and is comparatively sparse in the intervening spaces. 
It consists of tiny plagioclase laths, small crystals of quartz, much chloritic 
material, grains of pyroxene altered with the formation of scraps of brown 
hornblende and biotite, many needles of apatite, and irregular fragments 

f.R.S.E.—VOL. UII, I93»“33 , part iv. ao 
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of iron ore, all imbedded in an ill-defined altered feldspathic base which 
is probably alkali-feldspar. In some rocks ( e.g . C. Dufferin and Mt. 
Johannsen) the base is definitely glassy. 

B. Coarse Gabbroidal and Pegmatitic Varieties .—The analysed rock 
from the Aik Range is coarser than that from Vuyl Island, and exhibits 
fresh olivine in conjunction with much micropegmatite. It is the first 
term in a series of rocks of increasingly coarse grain, which culminates 
in a pegmatitic type rich in quartz, hornblende, and biotite. The analysed 
rock is not itself pegmatite, but may be regarded as a transitional variety 
between the common type described above and the pegmatitic types. 
The coarse pegmatitic varieties, however, are abundantly represented in 
the Aik Range, and the following description is mainly drawn from the 
study of thin sections from this great exposure. 

The rocks are medium- to coarse-grained, of greyish colour, and gab¬ 
broidal appearance. In thin section the chief differences from the above- 
described rocks consist in their coarser grain, the greater abundance of 
quartz in the form of micropegmatite, and the appearance of a second, 
nearly colourless, pyroxene, which, while often in optical continuity with 
the common pyroxene, is virtually uniaxial, and no doubt represents the 
extreme iron- and magnesium-rich end-member of the diopside-pigeonite 
series. The appearance of this pyroxene in rocks, which must be regarded 
as later differentiates of the dolerite magma, accords with Barth's observa¬ 
tion * that the early-formed phenocrystic pyroxenes of basaltic (and 
doleritic) magmas are enriched in the lime or wollastonite molecule, whilst 
the late-formed groundmass pyroxenes are enriched in the iron (hyper- 
sthene) and magnesium (enstatite) molecules. A similar variation of 
composition has been noted in the pyroxenes of the Karroo dolerites of 
South Africa.f 

The uniaxial augite differs from the common type of augite in its 
slightly higher refractive index, its relative freedom from cleavage, and in 
its liability to alteration. In the most acid rocks of all a diallagic pyroxene, 
in which a central parting and twinning parallel to too and a close basal 
striation produce a characteristic “herring-bone” structure, comes in 
abundantly. While differing in habit this pyroxene does not seem to 
differ notably in chemical composition and optical characters from the 
common pyroxene of the dolentes. 

Large irregular crystals of fresh olivine enveloped in red serpentine 
occur in the comparatively fine-grained analysed rock from the Aik 

* T. F. W. Barth, “Crystallisation of Pyroxenes from Basalts,” Amtr. Mineralogist, 
vol xvi, 1931, pp 195-208. 

f R. A. Daly and T. F. W. Barth, Gtol. Mag., vol. lxvii, 1930, p. 105. 
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Range, but these completely disappear in the coarser gabbroidal and 
pegmatitic types. In this rock there is no clear evidence of the transforma¬ 
tion of olivine into pyroxene, although in the common fine-grained types 
the serpentinised remains of olivine are almost invariably enclosed in the 
pyroxene plates. The olivine in the Aik Range rocks co-exists with 
abundant quartz, and we therefore have a perfect example of Bowen’s 
reaction principle in operation. As Bowen shows, it is not necessary to 
prove the actual transformation of olivine into pyroxene in order to 
establish the reaction relation between them * Both minerals may 
appear as perfectly formed crystals, the magmatic liquid dissolving 
olivine at the appropriate stage and precipitating further pyroxene. The 
enrichment of the later pyroxenes in iron and magnesium may then be 
ascribed to the renewed availability of hypersthene and enstatite molecules 
in the magmatic liquid owing to the re-solution of olivine, and a relative 
deficiency of the lime molecule because of the early formation of diopsidic 
pyroxene and lime-soda feldspars. Some of the basic feldspars preceded 
the olivine in crystallisation, as is shown by the enclosure of plagioclase 
laths in one of the largest olivine crystals of the Aik Range rock. 

The gabbroidal and pegmatitic types of the Aik Range contain large 
amounts of quartz in micropegmatitic intergrowth with alkali-feldspar. 
The micropegmatite occupies large interspaces between the feldspars and 
pyroxenes and is associated with chlorite, biotite, and brown, pale green, 
deep green, and bluish varieties of amphibole. Biotite is especially well 
developed m contact with skeletal masses of iron ore, but it is also formed, 
in conjunction with chlorite and the pale green variety of amphibole, by 
the alteration of pyroxene. A reddish biotite, and the deeply coloured 
green and blue varieties of amphibole, occur within and on the margins 
of the areas of micropegmatite, especially where these come into contact 
with pyroxenes and iron ores. It is well known that the late acid differen¬ 
tiates from quartz-dolerite magmas, as shown by the composition of the 
acid veins which are found traversing many of these rocks, are decidedly 
sodic.t It may be inferred that the deeply coloured green and blue 
amphiboles are the products of reaction between the sodic residual magmas 
and the earlier pyroxenes, whilst the red biotite is formed by similar 
reactions when the titaniferous iron ores are also present. 

C. Marginal Varieties .—Towards the contacts of the sills and dikes 
the grain becomes progressively finer, the ophitic texture is gradually 
lost and is replaced by intergranular and finely intersertal texture, the 

* N. L. Bowen, The Evolution of Igneous Roots, 1928, p 58. 

t J. D. Falconer, "The Igneous Geology of the Bathgate and Linlithgow Hills,” 
Trans. Roy. Soc Edtn., vol. xlv, pt i, 1905-6, p. 137. 
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rocks become sparsely porphyritic with feldspar, olivine disappears, and 
titaniferous iron ore becomes evenly dispersed throughout the rock m the 
form of thin skeletal rods. The non-appearance of olivine is due to rapid 
cooling at the margins, and shows, as also do the norms (Table II), 
that olivine is not a normal constituent of these rocks, and only appears 
as a result of slow cooling and the partial inhibition of reaction. 

D. The “ White-trap" Modification —The sills which penetrate the 
Triassic and Jurassic rocks show a decided preference for horizons of 
carbonaceous rocks, a feature which also characterises the Karroo sill- 
swarm of South Africa (p. 314). Dr A. L. du Toit has even suggested 
that the gases given off by the carbonaceous shales and coals have tended 
to facilitate the penetration of the molten rock along such horizons, 
acting as high-pressure wedges in front of the advancing magma. At 
any rate, contact with the carbonaceous materials has a very marked endo. 
metamorphic effect on the doleritc, reducing the iron in the magma to a 
soluble condition, causing the replacement of the ferro-magnesian minerals, 
and ultimately the feldspars, by carbonates of calcium, magnesium, and 
iron, and thus producing the well-known bleached rock known as “white- 
trap ” Such bleached and softened rocks have been formed on the margins 
of many of the Spitsbergen sills, as at C. Dufferin (p. 293), C. Lee, and 
Wahlenberg Bay, North-east Land (p. 291). Backlund has thoroughly 
discussed a white-trap from the sill at Mt Edlund from the chemical 
point of view (15, pp. 28-9). The chemistry of ordinary weathering in 
Spitsbergen diabases has been described and discussed by E. Blanck, 
A. Rieser, and H. Mortensen (40, pp. 675-79). 

3. Chemistry. 

New analyses have been made for this work by Mr F. Herdsman 
of the normal fine-grained dolerite of Vuyl Island (Barents Island), and 
of the medium-grained dolerite of the Aik Range, Hinlopen Strait. In 
Table I, together with the above-named, there are collected all the 
“superior" analyses of Spitsbergen dolerites which we have been able to 
find. There are several old and "inferior” analyses in the literature which 
it is now expedient to consign to oblivion. For comparison with the 
intrusive rocks we have also assembled “superior" analyses of the corre¬ 
sponding lavas of undoubted Lower Cretaceous age from the Wyches 
Islands and those of less certain age from Franz Josef Land, as well as 
an analysis of the basaltic lava which rests on the Wood Bay peneplain. 
The norms of these analyses are assembled in Table II, together with 
the symbols of the analyses in the C.I.P.W.* method of indexing. 

# Cross, Idding5, Pirsson, Washington. 
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Of the eight utilisable analyses of Spitsbergen dolerites (Table I, 1-8) 
the first three are the most recent and the most reliable, and Dr H. F. 
Harwood’s analysis of the Sassen Valley rock is by far the most complete. 
Backlund’s analyses (Table I, 5-8), which were made twenty-five years ago, 
are inferior to the above in that the alumina is almost certainly too 
high, whilst ferrous iron and titania are almost certainly too low. In the 
calculation of the norms (Table II, 5-8) this results in too high anorthite 
giving an exaggerated basicity to the plagioclase feldspars, and in two 
examples even leaving a residue of free alumina. Also, since all the lime 
is used up in forming anorthite from excess alumina, no diopside can be 
calculated from three of the analyses. Notwithstanding these deficiencies 
the Backlund analyses broadly confirm the results arrived at mainly from 
consideration of the three recent analyses. The analysis from Blanck, 
Rieser, and Mortensen’s work (Table I, 4) is low in magnesia, soda, and 
titania compared with the first three analyses, and is reported to contain 
the extraordinary amount of 4-10 per cent, of Mn a O a . The authors state 
(translation): “The rock is a normally developed, rather fresh diabase 
of black colour, on the joint-planes of which occurs a thin coating of iron 
oxides.” From the context it seems probable that the specimen was 
taken immediately below a sandy decomposed surface material which, 
from the analyses given, is progressively impoverished in manganese oxide 
towards the surface. Hence ferrous and mangamferous solutions may 
have filtered through the joint-planes of the underlying sound rock, and 
have deposited the oxides on the sides of the fissures Apart from this, 
Blanck, Rieser, and Mortensen’s analysis agrees closely enough with the 
first three to be used in conjunction with them in discussion of the chemistry 
of Spitsbergen dolerites. It is noteworthy that two of the dolerites from 
Barents Island (Table I, 2, 7) are comparatively rich in MnO. 

From consideration of the analyses and norms in Tables I and II it 
is clear that Nos. 1 and 2 go together as only slightly over-saturated rocks, 
and Nos. 3 and 4 as definitely over-saturated rocks with from 7 to 10 
per cent, of free silica. Nos. 3 and 4 are also richer in the salic molecules 
(nearly 60 per cent.) as against the little more than 50 per cent, of Nos 1 
and 2. It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that analyses 3 and 4 were 
executed upon rocks (both from Sassen Bay region) somewhat more 
advanced in differentiation than Nos. 1 and 2, which are from eastern 
localities. From the considerations advanced on p, 306 it might there¬ 
fore be expected that the hypersthene-enstatite molecules would be 
relatively more abundant with respect to the diopside molecule in Nos 3 
and 4 than in Nos. 1 and 2. Actually only the norm of No. 4 shows 
this feature, and Dr Harwood’s analysis, probably the best of the series, 
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fails to show it. The fact illustrates, perhaps, the limitations of the norm 
method of analysing the physico-chemical conditions of differentiation 
rather than that the principle of the enrichment of the latter differentiates 
in the ferro-magnesian pyroxene molecules is wrong. 

Disregarding the MgO and TiO, of analysis 4, Table I, which are 
almost certainly too low, also disregarding the Mn, 0 4 value, we may 
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I Quarti-olmnc-dolcnte, Aik Range, Hinlopcn Strait, Spitsbergen Analyst, F Herdsman, 
A R.S M New analysis 

2. Quartr-olmne-dolente, Vuyl Island, Barents Island, Spitsbergen. Analyst, F. Herdsman. 
New analysis 

3 Dolente, Sassendal, Spitsbergen Analyst, H F Harwood. Quoted from A Holmes 

(25, p 208) Summation incorrectly stated as 100-02 in original, and modified as follows: 
"less O for S, 09,9983” " Rest" includes V t O„ cos, BaO, 0-03; SrO, 0-05, Cr, 0 „ 
none, Cl, tr 

4 Diabase, C Diabas, Sassen Bay, Spitsbergen Quoted from Blanck, Rieser, and Mortenscn 

(40, p 676) *Mn, 0 4 , 4-10; organic substances, tr. 

5 Diabase, Fdrvaxlings (Changing) Point, Barents Island, Spitsbergen Analyst, H G. 

Backlund Quoted from Bacldund (15, p. 21). Summation incorrectly stated as 100-43 
in original. 

6 . Diabase, foot of Mt Hellwald, Stor Fjord, Spitsbergen Analyst and reference as In 5. 

7. Diabase, dike near Duckwitz Glacier, Barents Island, Spitsbergen. Analyst and reference 

as in 5 

8. Diabase, Anderson Islands, Barents Island, Spitsbergen, Analyst and reference as in 5 

9. Basalt lava, C Weissenfels, King Charles Land (Wyches Islands). Quoted from A Ham- 

berg (11, p 523) 

10. Basalt, C. Flora, Frans Josef Land. Analyst, J. J. H, Teall Quoted from E T. Newton 

and J. J. H Teall (10, p 647). 

11. Basalt, Hooker Island, Frans Josef Land. Analyst, H. F. Harwood. Quoted from A. 

Holmes (25, p. 210). “Rest” includes: Cr, 0 „ 0-02; V, 0 „ 0-06; BaO, tr.; SrO, none; 
Cl, none. 

12. Basalt, C. Augustus Victoria, Wood Bay, Spitsbergen. Analyst, Dittrich. Quoted from 

V. M. Goldschmidt (21) and from A. Holmes (25, p 206). The figures recorded are the 
mean of two closely accordant analyses “ Rest” includes: Cr, 0 ,, 0-02. 
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compute the average composition of Spitsbergen dolerites from the first 
four analyses of Table I. Backlund’s analyses are left out of account 
for the reasons stated above (p. 309). The average obtained is shown 
in Table III, 1. 

Turning now to the four analyses of the contemporaneous lavas, then 
very close similarity to those of the dolerites is to be noted. The chief 
differences are in MgO, which is higher in the lavas, and in the propor¬ 
tion of soda to potash, which is again higher in the lavas, total alkalis, 
however, remaining much the same. In a word, the lavas are more sodic 
and more femic than the dolerites, a feature which is clearly reflected in 
the norms and in the index symbols The above chemical differences 
are characteristic of the relations of basaltic lavas and the corresponding 
dolerites and gabbros in many parts of the world. They probably indicate 
that the basalts represent the parent magmas more closely than the 
dolerites, the latter having advanced a stage in differentiation.* The 
analysis given in Table III, 5, represents the average of the four basalt 
analyses of Table I, 9-12. 

Comparison of the average Spitsbergen dolerite and basalt with 
* See G. W. Tyrrell, Principles of Petrology, 2nd ed , 1930, p. 107 
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dolerites and basalts of corresponding Mesozoic or near-Mesozoic ages 
from many localities, which is carried out in Table III, reveals an amazing 
degree of similarity in all respects. The Spitsbergen dolerites are there 
compared with the average Karroo dolerite of South Africa, the Gon- 
dwana dolerites of South America (both of Mid-Mesozoic age), and the 
North British quartz-dolerite suite (Late Palaeozoic or possibly Early 
Mesozoic). The great similarities in mineral and chemical composition 


Tabie III— Average Analyses of Dolerites and Basalts 
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1. Average Spitsbergen dolente, computed from four analyses (Table I, 1-4). 

2. Average Karroo dolente, computed from five analyses. Quoted from R. A Daly 

and T. F. W. Barth, Geol. Mag., vol. lxvii, 1930, p. 101. 

3. Average Gondwana dolerite of South Amenca, computed from five analyses 

Analyses obtained from K. Walther, Inst Geol Perforaf. Montevideo, Bol No 9, 
1927. (A study of the nine analyses of intrusive dolentes recorded in this paper 
shows that they fall into two groups, one which corresponds to the dolentes of 
South Afnca, and another rather more acid group with SiO a about 56 per cent) 

4. Average of thirty North Bntish quartz-dolentes—twenty-six from the Whin Sill, 

four from Midland Valley of Scotland Compiled from works by J Smythe, 
A. Holmes, S I Tomkeieff, J. J.H.Teall.J D Falconer, G I. Finlayson, F Walker, 
and G W Tyrrell See references given on p 314 

5. Average Spitsbergen basalt lava, computed from four analyses (Table I, 9-12). 

6. Average Deccan basalt lava, computed from sixteen analyses, of which eleven are 

given in H. S Washington’s “Deccan Traps and Other Plateau Basalts,’’ Bull. 
Geol. Soe Amer , vol. xxxni, 1922, p. 774. The remaining five are unpublished 
analyses m the possession of one of the authors (G W T ). 

7. Average Karroo basalt lava, computed from six unpublished analyses from Southern 

Rhodesia by Mr E Golding* and one from Natal published by A L. Rogers and 
S Haughton, Trans. Boy Soc. S. Africa, vol xi, 1924, p 245 

8. Average of eight analyses of “non-porphyntic central’’ or “ tholeutic” magma type 

of the British Tertiary province. Computed from the first eigljt analyses of Table 
II, p. 17, in “The Tertiary and Post-Tertiary Geology of Mull, L. Aline, and 
Oban,” Mem. Geol. Surv Scotland, 1924. 


* We are greatly indebted to Mr II. B Maufe, Director of the Geological Survey of 
Southern Rhodesia, for transmitting these analyses to one of us, and permitting their use. 
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between the quartz-dolerites of the world, and especially those of Mesozoic 
ages, were noted by one of us as early as 1909.* The similarities extend 
to the great suites of Late Pre-Cambrian quartz-dolerites in Scandinavia 
and Canada. This is obviously a fact of world-wide importance which 
has to be taken into account in any theory of petrogenesis. 

The basaltic lavas associated with the Mesozoic or near-Mesozoic 
quartz-dolerite intrusions, whilst showing the constant difference of com¬ 
position noted above, nevertheless amongst themselves exhibit the same 
astonishing degree of similarity. This point is illustrated in Table III, 
average analyses Nos. 5-8, in which the average Spitsbergen basalt is 
compared with the average Deccan basalt of Late Mesozoic or Early 
Kainozoic age, the average Karroo basalt of Mid-Mesozoic age (probably 
Early Jurassic), and “non-porphyritic central” or “tholeiitic” magma 
type of the British Kainozoic province. The chemical type of basalt 
exhibited here is quite different from the plateau type, as has been pointed 
out in the Mull Memoir {op. ctt, supra), and in recent papers by Dr 
W. Q. Kennedy-t It represents an over-saturated type of basalt which 
differentiates towards a granitic or granophync end-product. The 
plateau basalts, on the other hand, represent an under-saturated magma 
type which, by differentiation, leads to distinctly alkaline trachytic end- 
products. If the Spitsbergen basaltic magma type of Lower Cretaceous 
age may be regarded as a forerunner of the great basaltic eruptions within 
the North Atlantic region during the Early Kainozoic, its chemical and 
mineral similarity to the "tholeiitic” or over-saturated type of the British 
Kainozoic province may perhaps be regarded as evidence confirmatory 
of Dr Kennedy’s view that the latter, and not the plateau-magma type, 
was the parent magma of the province. 

4. Comparisons with Other Regions of Mesozoic Activity. 

The petrographic similarities between the dolentic intrusions and the 
accompanying basaltic lava flows of different Mesozoic or near-Mesozoic 
occurrences throughout the world have been noted and discussed above. 
Further comparisons with regard to geological occurrence and modes of 
intrusion, etc., may now be made The Mesozoic is often thought of as 
a quiet era of sedimentation and abundance of life, and as relatively free 
from igneous activity compared with the Palaeozoic or the Kainozoic. 
Yet, in the southern hemisphere especially, igneous action took place in 

# G. W. Tyrrell, Geol. Mag., vol xlvi, 1909, p 363. 

t “The Parent Magma of the Bntish Tertiary Province,” Summ Prog . Geol Surv. 
for 1930, pt ii, 1931, pp. 61-73; “Trends of DifferenUation in Basaltic Magmas,” Amer. 
Joum. Set., vol. xxv, 1933, pp. 239-256. 
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the Mesozoic on an enormous scale. In time this activity ranged from 
the latest Palaeozoic, through the Mesozoic, into the early part of the 
Kainozoic era, and occurred mainly in the kratogenic or stable blocks 
of the earth’s crust, although orogenic igneous activity also occurred 
especially m the mountainous backbone of the two Americas (Alaska, 
Sierra Nevada, Andes) Great floods of basaltic lava broke out in South 
Africa and in the southern parts of South America, the underground 
manifestations of which were the vast sill- and dike-swarms of those 
regions Igneous activity of the same type and the same age also occurred 
in Peninsular India, Tasmania, and Antarctica. In the Tnassic a basaltic 
flood took place in New Jersey, and was accompanied by a great dike- 
and sill-swarm which is found in most of the eastern states of the United 
States. In the very earliest part of the above-mentioned period there 
was intruded in the North of England and the Midland Valley of Scot¬ 
land a great swarm of quartz-dolerite dikes and accompanying sills, but 
without a surface volcamsm so far as is known * 

Only two of the above-mentioned dike- and sill-swarms have been 
studied in close detail—the Karroo Swarm of South Africa,f and the 
North British Swarm .t In each of these regions the familiar features 
of sill-swarms are as well exemplified as in Spitsbergen—the occasional 
jump to higher or lower horizons along faults or other types of fracture 
or flexure, the connection with dikes both as feeders and as offshoots, 
and the preference for shale or coal horizons as the channels of intrusion. 
The petrographic resemblances are very striking, as has been shown above. 

IV. Age and Geological Relations, 
i. Age of the Dolente Intrusions. 

The dolerite sills and dikes of Spitsbergen cut rocks ranging in age 
from Hecla Hoek (Hinlopen Strait) to Lower Volgian ( = Upper Jurassic) 
at Cape Duffenn, Stor Fjord. They have never been found cutting 

* For further details, see G W Tyrrell, Volcanoes (Home University Library), 1931, 
pp 191-194,207; and Geol Mag., vol. xlvi, 1909, pp 363-364. 

t A. L. du Toit, “The Karroo Dolentes of South Afnca - A Study in Hypabyssal 
Injection,” Trans. Geol. Soc S Africa, vol. xxiii, 1920, pp. 1-42 

f The North Bntish quartz-dolentes are covered by an extensive literature, amongst 
which the following may be mentioned' G. W. Tyrrell, “Geology and Petrology of the 
Intrusions of the Kilsyth-Croy Distnct, Dumbartonshire,” Geol. Mag., vol. xlvi, 1909, 
pp. 299-309, 359-366; “The Geology of the Glasgow District,” Mem. Geol. Surv. 
Scotland, and ed , 1925, pp. 153-159, 186-188; A. Holmes, “The Age and Composition 
of the Whin Sill and the Related Dikes of the North of England,” Mm. Mag., vol. xxi, 
1928, pp. 493-542; J A. Smythe, “A Chemical Study of the Whin Sill,” Trans. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. Northumberland, Durham, and Newcastle-on- Tyne, vol. vii, pt. i, 1930, 
pp. 16-150. 
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Upper Cretaceous or Tertiary strata, but it is uncertain whether intrusive 
members of the suite cut Lower Cretaceous rocks in Thumb Point Island. 
Since the series of intrusions is unitary and homogeneous m respect both 
of geological relations and petrographical characters it is reasonable to 
assign it to a Late Jurassic or Early Cretaceous date. Confirmation of 
this view is to be found in the existence of basaltic lavas which are clearly 
the effusive equivalents of the dolcrite intrusions (see Section III), inter- 
bedded with unbaked Lower Cretaceous sediments on Thumb Point 
Island in Hinlopen Strait (G. de Geer (33)). Identical basalts are also 
found resting upon a well-marked plane of erosion at Mt. Bifrost, near 
the head of Lomme Bay, and on both sides of Wood Bay (G. de Geer (27), 
map; Sandford (35), p. 651). This is the peneplain of marine erosion 
to which De Geer has assigned an Early Cretaceous age (27), but which 
may partly coincide with Carboniferous base-levelling. In his discussion 
of the evidences of age A. Hamberg (11, p. 527) assigns the basalts of 
Wyches Islands to the period between Jurassic and Early Cretaceous, 
and believes them to be contemporaneous with the basaltic lavas of Franz 
Josef Land. A. G. Nathorst comes to the same conclusions (13) The 
authors believe, therefore, that the dolerites and the accompanying basalt 
lavas are satisfactorily dated as between Jurassic and Lower Cretaceous. 

2. Morphology and Modes of Intrusion. 

The majority of the dolerite intrusions of Spitsbergen occur in the 
form of wide-spreading sills, some of which have been'followed for more 
than forty miles (Wahlenberg Bay) Thicknesses which have been 
measured vary from 35 feet(C. Lee; Backlund (15)) to 300 feet (Wallen¬ 
berg massif, Stevens, p. 294), but the greater number range from IOO 
feet to 150 feet. Thin dikes are associated with the sills as offshoots in 
disturbed zones, and as connections between sills on different horizons 

Even more massive intrusions occur in the region about Hinlopen 
Strait. There is some evidence for the view that these enormous masses 
are vertically sided and that they have risen as stocks or perhaps ring- 
dikes through the strata. In one case at least (Aik Range), sills appear 
to have been thrown off in “cedar-trce” fashion from a thick stocky 
laccolithic mass which has apparently been intersected in the neighbour¬ 
hood of its vertical feeder. A dike-like mass, 800 feet thick, with nearly 
vertical contacts against Triassic strata, occurs at Changing Point (Barents 
Island), and may represent one of the feeders of the great complex of sills 
m the northern part of the Stor Fjord region. 

In that part of eastern Spitsbergen occupied by Carboniferous and 
Permian strata (Hinlopen Strait) the sills penetrate for great distances, 
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retain remarkably uniform thicknesses throughout their courses, and keep 
very closely to given horizons ( e.g . the Cyathophyllum Limestone at 
Lomme Bay, and the Productus Limestone in Wahlenberg Bay). It so 
happens that the Carboniferous and Permian strata are horizontal over 
most of the region, but where they are arched into a gentle anticline, as 
in Palander Bay, the sills conform to the structure. This simple, uniform, 
non-transgressive type of sill may be attributed to the fact that the intru¬ 
sions had to penetrate a regular succession of limestones and shales 
which were probably deeply buried at the time of intrusion. These rocks 
were hard, rigid, and resistant compared with Tnassic and later strata, 
and were devoid of lenticles of gypsum or of knoll-like facies of corals 
or shells which might have produced irregular intrusion effects. 

The behaviour of the sills when intrusive into Mesozoic sediments is 
in great contrast to the above. They ramify through the strata, jumping 
from one horizon to another with great frequency, and sending off dike¬ 
like protrusions into breaks and archings of the beds which they themselves 
have produced. They occasionally come to abrupt terminations, and 
resume their courses equally abruptly but on different horizons This 
comparative freedom of movement may be attributed in part to the soft¬ 
ness and relative incoherence of the Mesozoic rocks and to the abundance 
of carbonaceous horizons as compared to the Palaeozoic strata; but it is 
perhaps mainly due to the fact that the Mesozoic rocks lay close to the 
surface at the time of injection. The dolerite magma was therefore able 
to displace and ramify through the comparatively thin Mesozoic cover 
with much greater ease than through the more deeply buried, harder, and 
more rigid Palaeozoic sub-structure. 

3. Tectonic Relations. 

It may be well to point out that, m the present state of knowledge, 
explanation of observations is largely a matter of speculation. Coin¬ 
cidences may be misinterpreted as significant facts. Certain of these 
associations from which theory cannot be entirely divorced may be noted. 

There is no visible connection between the dolerites and the great 
post-Devonian, pre-Carboniferous faults. The dolerite is markedly scarce 
in the exposed Older Rocks, and we are unable to recall a single instance 
in which it is seen to penetrate the Devonian rocks, although associated 
lavas were poured out over their peneplaned surface from unidentified 
and perhaps distant sources. 

The dikes and sills are most abundant in the more or less horizontal 
Newer Rocks. To reach them from below the molten rock must have 
passed through sunken Older Rocks, but no observations indicate how 
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or where. Some significance may be attached to the concentration of the 
dikes in three main areas (see p. 289), but these do not mark the hidden 
prolongations of the pre-Carboniferous faults, so far as can be judged. 

Backlund’s observations (28) suggest the deep submergence of the 
Older beneath the Newer Rocks of southern and eastern Spitsbergen, 
where the greatest amount of dolente intrusion also took place. The 
coincidence of the zero isogam with the lines of Hinlopen Strait and Stor 
Fjord recalls attention to these highly critical regions. They are crossed 
by faults or fjord-like bays, and at the points of crossing the greatest 
intrusions of dolerite are to be found. The bays, certainly delineated by 
faults in certain localities, were indubitably formed after the dolerite had 
cooled In Stor Fjord dolerite seems to have followed a fault that was 
already in existence or was then forming It is tempting to think that 
the intrusions and the later faults are attributable to associated causes— 
instability of the sunken Older Rocks imparted to the soft Newer Rocks 
upon them, upward escape of basaltic magma along faults or fissures 
developed in this mass, and further instability resulting therefrom leading 
to post-doleritic readjustment of sections of the Newer Rocks and the 
production of narrow rifts within them. This is admittedly purely 
speculative, and rests chiefly on the coincidence of outcrops and faults. 
It is of enhanced significance, perhaps, when the flexure stretching across 
Spitsbergen is traced as pointed out by G. de Geer (17, 18, 27) and 
found to embrace the third great area of doleritic outcrop (the inner part 
of Ice Fjord), and to pass eastward by Sassen Bay towards the other two 
critical regions. 

It is conceivable, in fact, that the flexure traced by De Geer is coeval 
with the growth of fractures up which the dolente subsequently made its 
way, and along which post-doleritic faulting has taken place. 

Between the periods of intrusion and of faulting and fjord formation 
were interposed first epetrogenic movements on a grand scale (29, 34) 
and secondly orogemc disturbances in West Spitsbergen (27), in which 
the sills and dikes were involved in common with the rocks into which 
they had been intruded. 


V. Summary. 

1. A brief history of geological events in Spitsbergen is given to serve 
as a frame of reference for the discussion of the dolerites, followed by a 
history of the investigation of the latter 

2. The intrusions are found in three main regions of the Spitsbergen 
archipelago. Field observations by the authors are given in detail. 
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together with data from earlier workers Most of the intrusions are sills, 
but there is some evidence for the occurrence of massive vertical-sided 
intrusions in the region of Hinlopen Strait. A brief statement of the 
relations of dolerite intrusions and associated basaltic lavas in the Wyches 
Islands and Franz Josef Land is also given. 

3. Petrological investigation shows that the dolerite is remarkably 
uniform over the whole of the region Four facies are distinguished: 
the normal medium- to fine-grained rocks which constitute the great 
mass of the intrusions; coarse gabbroidal and pegmatitic types; dense, 
basaltoid contact rocks; and the endomorphic modification known as 
“white trap ” Full petrographical descriptions are given with two new 
chemical analyses. A mineralogical feature of much interest is the 
co-existence of fresh olivine with a mesostasis containing abundant quartz. 
Comparisons of the Spitsbergen suite with Mesozoic and near-Mesozoic 
dolentes of other regions arc instituted 

4 The consensus of evidence is that the dolerite intrusions (and the 
accompanying basaltic lavas) are satisfactorily dated as between latc- 
Jurassic and Lower Cretaceous. 

5. The behaviour of the sills intruded into the Carboniferous and 
Permian on the one hand, and the Mesozoic on the other, is shown to 
be strongly contrasted. In the former the sills arc uniform, non-trans- 
gressive, and very widely extended, whereas in the Mesozoic they ramify 
as a network through the strata, and send off dike-like protrusions into 
fractured and arched beds. It is believed that this contrast is due to 
injection under deep and shallow covers respectively 

6. While it is only possible at present to offer speculation on the 
subject, the authors believe that the tectonic relations of the dolerites are 
explicable as due to instability within a buried fractured basement of 
Older Rocks which was transmitted to the superincumbent and weaker 
Newer Rocks, leading to escape of basaltic magma along faults or gaping 
fissures developed in the whole complex. Further instability following 
on the extrusion of masses of molten rock led to later readjustments 
within the complex of sediments and dolerite and the development of a 
system of rifts which outline the present-day fjords. 
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I. Introduction and Previous Work 
PRESENT knowledge of the oogenesis of caddis-flics is scanty. Marshall’s 
paper (17) on the ovary of Platyphylax designatus is the only detailed 
account of the growth and history of the ovarian elements during the 
larval and pupal stages, but he docs not deal with the cytoplasmic 
inclusions 

According to Marshall, the ovarioles of the youngest larva examined 
consisted of a terminal filament and an oval portion The cells of the 
terminal filament have an elongate nucleus and a single small nucleolus; 
chromatin granules are present which are connected by achromatic 
strands. The cells of the oval part vary according to their position in 
the tube—those at the sides being similar to the cells of the terminal 
filament, while those situated in the axial region of the anterior portion 
contain an oval or spherical nucleus, an “achromatic nucleolus," chromatin 
granules, and achromatic threads. In the nuclei of the cells situated at 
the posterior end of the ovarioles the threads have a beaded appearance, 
but chromatin granules are not present 

In the middle portion of the ovarian tubes of an older larva many 
of the nuclei arc in synapsis; the threads have a beaded structure, are 
closely packed together and difficult to make out. The nucleolus is 
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still present, but does not always occur at the pole towards which the 
threads have contracted After this stage the threads become distributed 
through the nucleus; later, they are shorter and thicker, and each thread 
gives rise to two long chromosomes 

In an ovary from a slightly older larva oocytes and nurse-cells could 
be identified; the former contain paired chromosomes which lie in an 
achromatic material which is identified as the remains of the threads; 
the "achromatic nucleolus” is still present. The chromosomes of the 
nurse-cells form tetrads and later fragment to form numerous granules 
which arc at first arranged in distinct groups but ultimately spread out 
through the nucleoplasm. 

Marshall states that the ovarian tubes of a young pupa contained five 
groups of oocytes and five groups of nurse-cells Chromosomes are not 
present in the older oocytes, but masses of achromatic material surround 
small chromatin granules or rods. The nucleolus of the most highly 
developed cells is vacuolated, while unstained bodies, some of which 
contain "a distinct chromatin spot or spots,” occur scattered through 
the nucleus The two anterior oocytes have a blunt process arising 
from the anterior pole passing between the nurse-cells of the adjoining 
chamber 

In the late pupae two large oocytes filled with yolk are situated at the 
posterior end of the tubes The yolk-spheres are not figured, and are not 
described beyond stating that the yolk is composed of round bodies “which 
lie in a granular network.” 

Marshall does not give the chromosome number for either the oogoma 
or oocytes Lutman, however, in a paper on the spermatogenesis of 
Platyphylax destgnatus (16), states that the haploid number is thirty, and 
that an examination of the oogoma gave counts of from fifty-five to sixty 
chromosomes. 

Hirschler and Hirschlcrowa (10), in a short note on certain large cells 
which they believe are somatic in origin, situated in the terminal filament 
of the ovary of Phryganea grandts, state that the Ciolgi elements are 
present as round or oval bodies, the elements of the vacuome as numerous 
grains which stain with neutral red, and the mitochondria as small 
granules which stain with Janus green 

According to Hirschlerowa (11), in a brief account of the cytoplasmic 
inclusions of the ovary of Phryganea grandts, the majority of the elements 
of the vacuome arc present, in the oocyte, as granules which adhere to 
the Golgi bodies. The latter are figured as rings, and after prolonged 
treatment are stained by neutral red, while the vacuome is blackened by 
osmic acid. Mitochondria are present as small grains which sometimes 
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form dense masses. The Golgi elements and the vacuome of the follicle- 
cells and nurse-cells are similar to those of the oocyte. 

Hosselet (15) states that the young nursc-cells of Setodes ttneiformis 
have a spherical nucleus which contains small masses of chromatin and 
an irregularly shaped nucleolus. As the nucleus increases in size the 
nucleolus begins to break up into fragments which are extruded from the 
nucleus. The fragments are often surrounded by a basophil material, 
and it is suggested that the latter, which corresponds to a plasmosome, 
may be capable of forming communicating bridges by means of which 
the nucleolar fragments pass to the cytoplasm 

In material fixed in Zenker-formol and subsequently treated with 
potassium bichromate, and in osmic acid preparations, small networks 
and irregular meshes occur at one pole of the nucleus of the young nursc- 
cells; these structures Hosselet identifies as the “chondnome.” In the 
later cells the networks are reduced to two or three meshes and to some 
chondnosomcs. 

In the older nurse-cells, groups of two or three rings occur; the 
periphery of these bodies is at first regular, but later becomes thickened 
in places so that granules appear to be formed on the edges of the rings 
During the time that these changes are taking place the centre becomes 
clear. Later, the central vacuole is clearer and the "ehondriome” finally 
disappears. A few elements do not take part in this process and are 
present as isolated granules. 

Hosselet docs not deal at any length with the oocyte of Setodes ttnei- 
formts. The “ehondriome,” in the form of a dense filo-reticular mass, 
occurs in contact with the nucleus, in the part of the cell next to the 
nutritive chamber, however, it is more dispersed and occurs in groups of 
individual elements situated between the nucleus and the neighbouring 
nurse-cells; some of these elements are ring-shaped A projection from 
the oocyte usually extends between two adjacent nursc-cells 

From the above account it will be seen that comparatively little work 
has been carried out on the oogenesis of caddis-fiies Marshall’s paper, 
on Platyphylax designatus, contains the only description of the prophase 
of the first maturation division; Marshall, however, was chiefly concerned 
with the growth and history of the ovarian elements, and consequently 
does not give a detailed description of the prophase stages Although 
a certain amount of work has been carried out on the cytoplasmic in¬ 
clusions of nursc-cells, follicle-cells, and oocytes, there appears to be no 
detailed account of the history of the Golgi elements and mitochondria 
during all stages of the development of the oocyte. 
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II. Material and Methods. 

The material for this paper was obtained from larv* and pupae of 
Stenophylax stellatus collected from the Braid Burn, near Edinburgh, in 
the summer and autumn of 1932, and from larva: collected in the spring 
of 1933 - 

For the study of the growth of the ovanoles, ovaries were fixed in 
Flemming’s mixture and in Bourn’s picro-formol For the preservation 
of late oocytes, filled with yolk-spheres, Smith’s fixative was found to be 
the most satisfactory, and this fixative also gave good results for the younger 
cells in the ovaries of pupae 

Certain ovaries were treated according to Feulgen's technique for 
the identification of chromatin. The material was fixed in corrosive- 
acetic mixture; light green was used as a counter-stain 

For the demonstration of the mitochondria, material fixed in Flemming 
(without acetic) anil by the Mann-Kopsch method was found to be satis¬ 
factory The Golgi bodies were studied in material treated according 
to the method of Mann-Kopsch. 

For the demonstration of the vacuome, ovaries were dissected out m 
saline solution and immediately placed in a weak solution of neutral red. 

My thanks arc due to Professor J H. Ashworth, F.R S., for help and 
advice, and to Mr Martin E. Moseley, of the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, for identifying specimens of Stenophylax stellatus. 
I wish to express my thanks for a grant in aid of this work from the Earl 
of Moray Endowment of the University of Edinburgh. 

III. Observations 
I. The Growth of the Ovanoles 

In the ovarioles of the youngest larva examined three regions can be 
identified At the anterior end the cells are small and are, in most cases, 
approximately equal in size, each nucleus contains a small deeply stained 
nucleolus and minute deeply stained chromatin granules which arc 
arranged on a faintly stained network (PI. I, fig. 1). In the middle 
region of the ovarioles the majority of the cells have increased in size, 
and the nucleolus and chromatin granules are larger and more deeply 
stained than those present in the earlier cells. The nuclei of some of 
the cells in this region contain large masses of material, while others are 
so deeply stained that they resemble homogeneous bodies. Their appear¬ 
ance strongly suggests that they are undergoing degenerative changes 
(PI. I, fig 1). At the posterior end of the ovarian tubes the cells are of 
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about the same size as those in the middle region; the nucleolus is deeply 
stained, but in most cases the chromatin granules arc more faintly stained 
than those of the slightly younger cells (PI. I, fig. i). In these young 
ovanoles it is not possible to distinguish between oocytes and nurse-cells. 
Small cells are situated towards the sides of the posterior region; it is 
probable that, at a later stage, they give origin to the cells of the follicular 
epithelium 

In ovaries from more advanced larvae, cells in corresponding stages 
of development to those of the younger ovanoles are situated in the anterior 
and middle part of the tubes. The succeeding cells are larger and their 
nuclei arc in the early prophase of the first maturation division, while 
at the posterior end of the ovanoles paired chromosomes and a deeply 
stained nucleolus arc present m each nucleus. Large deeply stained 
granules are present in the cytoplasm of the older cells (PI. I, fig 2) It 
is not possible to distinguish with certainty between oocytes and nurse- 
cells, but some of the cells, situated at the posterior end of the ovarian 
tubes, are larger than their neighbours and are, apparently, oocytes which 
have not yet become clearly differentiated from the other cells 

An examination of ovaries from young pupae showed that the anterior 
and middle regions of the ovarioles are occupied by the same type of cells 
as are present in the late larvae, while immediately posterior to the middle 
region it is possible to distinguish between oocytes and nurse-cells. Some 
of the cells have increased in size and contain a large nucleolus and paired 
chromosomes These cells are identified as the early oocytes, and are 
surrounded by smaller cells; the latter are, at a later stage, transformed 
into nurse-cells. Both types of cells contain large deeply stained cyto¬ 
plasmic granules (PI I, fig 3). The next stage in the differentiation of 
the nurse-cells is shown by slightly older cells situated below the very 
early oocytes and nurse-cells described above The chromosomes of these 
nurse-cells fragment into granules which at first remain in tetrads and 
small groups in or near the position previously occupied by the chromo¬ 
somes from which the granules originated. As these changes are 
taking place the nucleolus becomes irregular in shape and some of its sub¬ 
stance appears to be passed into the nucleoplasm in the form of nucleolar 
buds or extrusions (PI I, fig. 4). In slightly older cells (situated at the 
posterior end of the ovanoles) the chromosomes have fragmented into 
numerous granules which are situated, for the most part, round the 
nucleolus and extend in clumps from the nucleolus to the periphery of 
the cell. In some cases the nucleolus is breaking up to form buds, but 
in others, although irregular in shape, has not yet entered upon a process 
of fragmentation (PI. I, fig. 5) In the nucleus of the oocyte situated in 
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contact with the older nurse-cells the chromosomes are paired and the 
nucleolus is breaking up into several smaller bodies. In both oocyte 
and nursc-cells deeply stained cytoplasmic granules occur close to or in 
contact with the outside of the nuclear membrane (PI I, fig. 5). 

In a slightly more advanced pupa the posterior ends of the ovarioles 
are occupied by a large oocyte and a group of nurse-cells (PI I, fig 6) 
Paired chromosomes are present in the nucleus of the oocyte and the 
nucleolus has fragmented to form two or more deeply stained bodies 
The nuclei of the nurse-cells have increased in size and become less regular 
in outline; the nucleolus is deeply stained but in most cases has broken 
up into several pieces; numerous scattered chromatin granules are 
present The cytoplasm of both oocyte and nursc-cells contains granules, 
and in many of the oocytes these granules tend to form a chain at the 
posterior pole of the cell (PI I, fig. 6). The high degree of nuclear 
activity (as evidenced by the fragmentation of the nucleolus of oocyte 
and nursc-cells) and the presence of granules on the outside of the nuclear 
membrane indicate that nucleolar material is extruded to the cytoplasm 
where it becomes visible m the form of deeply stained granules Definite 
follicle-cells occur at the posterior end of the ovarioles of the young pupa 
described above, but oocyte and nurse-cells have not yet been separated 
into their respective chambers 

In slightly older pupa: two groups of oocytes and nurse-cells are present 
in the posterior part of the ovarian tubes The nurse-cells of the more 
highly developed group are now much larger than the adjacent oocyte, 
while the latter has increased m size and become irregulai in shape so that 
its anterior end projects between the adjoining nurse-cells (PI I, fig. 7) 
Paired chromosomes occur scattered through the nucleus and the nucleolus 
is differentiated into two parts—a large faintly stained spherical body 
and a darkly stained mass of material (PI I, fig. 7) In some cases the 
deeply stained part is very large and almost completely covers the lightly 
stained portion. Small granules occur distributed through the nucleo¬ 
plasm and in some cases are in contact with the nucleolus; in all proba¬ 
bility they arise from the latter as nucleolar buds or extrusions Cyto¬ 
plasmic granules arc present and are most numerous in the vicinity of the 
nucleus and in the posterior part of the cell The nuclei of the nurse- 
cells contain numerous small granules and large irregularly shaped bodies; 
the former have arisen by the fragmentation of the chromosomes and the 
latter are derived from the nucleolus of the younger cells Owing to the 
large number of nucleoli present it is evident that they grow and divide 
after their liberation from the original nucleolus 

In the ovarioles of late pupae nine oocytes are present. The nuclei 
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of the first and second oocytes, situated at the anterior end of the tubes, 
contain paired chromosomes and a deeply stained nucleolus. This 
region is followed by four groups of oocytes and nurse-cells which are in 
stages of development comparable with those of the younger ovarian tubes 
described above. The follicle-cells in association with the early nurse- 
cells are similar to those of the adjoining oocyte; in the seventh group, 
however, they are elongate, but have not yet formed a partition between 
the nutritive chamber and the oocyte. The seventh oocyte is larger, but 
in other respects is similar to the sixth. 

The nucleus of the eighth oocyte contains a lightly stained vacuolated 
nucleolus and paired chromosomes. Large vacuoles are present in the 
ooplasm, and towards the periphery yolk-spheres are situated amongst 
the vacuoles (PI. I, fig. 8). 

The nuclei of the nurse-cells have increased in size and become very 
irregular in shape. Several nucleoli and numerous chromatin granules 
are present; the latter are greater in number and the nucleoli larger than 
in the younger cells (PI. I, fig. io). Granules are situated in the cyto¬ 
plasm. The nutritive chamber is separated from the adjoining oocyte 
by a single layer of elongate follicle-cells. 

The ninth oocyte has increased greatly in size, the yolk-globules are 
larger, have become slightly more numerous and now extend towards the 
central region of the cell (PI. I, fig. 9). Chromosomes and a vacuolated 
nucleolus are present. The nurse-cells are similar to those of the eighth 
nutritive chamber. 

In late pupae, which have darkened preparatory to emergence of the 
imago, the last two oocytes are completely filled with yolk-globules. A 
cup-shaped depression is present at the anterior end of each oocyte, and 
into this concavity projects the group of neighbouring nurse-cells. The 
layer of follicle-cells separating the oocyte from the nutritive chamber, 
owing to the elongation of the cells, has become very thin. The chromo¬ 
somes are faintly stained and dumped towards the middle of the egg 
nucleus; a nucleolus was not observed. The nurse-cells and their nudei 
are identical in structure with those of the eighth and ninth nutritive 
chambers of the younger pupae. 

The ovarioles of certain pupae were treated according to Feulgen’s 
technique for the identification of chromatin. The chromatin granules 
and network of the undifferentiated cells and the prophase threads and 
chromosomes of the later cells gave a positive reaction; the chromosomes 
of the fully formed oocytes, however, were stained less brightly than those 
of the younger cells. The history of the chromatin of the nurse-cells was 
found to agree with the account based on the examination of other material 
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—thus the nuclei of the early nurse-cells contain paired chromosomes and 
a nucleolus which stains with light green; later, the chromatin is repre¬ 
sented by groups of granules which increase in number and Anally are 
distributed singly and in groups throughout the nucleus. In the nuclei 
of the older cells the groups of granules are connected with one another 
by threads which give the chromatin reaction; chromatin granules occur 
at intervals along the threads. In some cases, at least, it is probable that 
the appearance of threads is due to the close proximity of chromatin 
granules arranged in a line stretching from one group to another. In 
other cases there is little doubt as to the presence of chromatin threads. 
In the larger nuclei chromatin granules are situated on the inside of the 
nuclear membrane (text-fig. 1). 

Spherical and irregularly shaped bodies were observed among the 
chromatin granules of the older cells; these bodies do not contain chromatin 
but stain faintly with light green and are identified as the nucleolar 
fragments described on p. 327. The chromatin granules often closely 
surround the nucleoli so that the latter are difficult to observe. 

A nucleolus which stains with light green, chromatin granules, and a 
chromatin network were observed in the nuclei of the follicle-cells (text- 
fig. 2). 

Although oocytes and their accompanying nurse-cells were carefully 
examined at all stages of development up to the appearance of yolk- 
globules, granules which give the chromatin reaction were not observed 
in the cytoplasm of the nurse-cells or in the ooplasm. 

Certain nuclei situated among the undifferentiated cells appear as 
homogeneous masses of material which give the chromatin reaction, but 
are darker in colour than the chromatin of the surrounding cells (text- 
fig. 3). These nuclei are identical with those observed in sections stained 
in iron hsematoxylin and identified as the nuclei of cells undergoing 
degenerative changes (p. 325). The whole nucleus appears to be filled 
with chromatin and no other structures are visible. The cytoplasm of 
the degenerating cells contains several bodies or granules which give the 
chromatin reaction, and are, apparently, small masses of chromatin which 
have been extruded from the nuclei during the degenerative changes 
(text-fig. 3)- 


2. The Prophase of the First Maturation Division. 

At the stage of development of the undifferentiated cells shown in 
PI. I, fig. 2, the chromatin granules become more faintly stained and give 
rise to thin leptotene threads; large granules of chromatin persist for 
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some time (text-fig. 4). The threads now contract towards one pole of 
the nucleus to form a dense synizetic knot from which a few individual 
threads extend towards the opposite pole (text-fig. 5). Owing to the 
closeness of the knot it is impossible to make out any structure; a deeply 
stained area, however, observed in certain nuclei, is probably a nucleolus. 
In slightly older cells thick pachytene threads and a large nucleolus are 
present (text-fig. 6). The pachytene threads rapidly contract and give 
rise to the chromosomes of the diplotene stage, the members of a pair 
lying side by side. As already described (p. 326), the chromosomes of the 
nurse-cells fragment while those of the oocytes are present in the nuclei 
of the oldest cells examined. In the younger oocytes the chromosomes 
tend to lie towards the periphery of the nucleus, but in the fully developed 
cells they form a clump, usually in the vicinity of the nucleolus. 

Owing to the presence of the nucleoli and nucleolar fragments which 
take up stain similar to the chromosomes, it was found difficult to obtain 
accurate counts of the chromosome number in material stained in iron 
haematoxylin. The oogonia contain about sixty chromosomes, but the 
smallness of the cells and of the chromosomes rendered counts unsatis¬ 
factory. Ovarioles treated according to Feulgen’s technique were examined 
and a large number of oocytes gave counts of sixty chromosomes (text- 
figs. 7 and 8). In order to check these findings, sections of the testes of 
larvae were examined and the haploid number was found to be thirty. 

A nucleolus was not always observed in the Feulgen material during 
the leptotene stage; when visible, it was slightly stained with light green. 
The sections did not contain many nuclei in synizesis, but an examination 
of those present revealed the nucleolus stained green and closely surrounded 
by the chromatin threads. During the pachytene stage the nucleolus was 
identified with ease, and its subsequent behaviour agrees with the findings 
recorded on pp. 326-8. The nucleolus does not contain chromatin at any 
stage in the history of the oocyte. 

3. The Golgi Bodies and Mitochondria. 

(a) Undifferentiated Cells .—In material treated according to the 
Mann-Kopsch technique the Golgi elements of the undifferentiated cells, 
situated at the anterior end of the ovarioles of larvae and early pupae, are 
in the form of granules and small rings distributed round the nuclear 
membrane. In older cells the majority of the Golgi bodies form one or 
more clumps at one pole of the nucleus. Some of the larger spheres 
consist of a chromophilic rim and a chromophobic central substance 

(PI. II, fig. 23). 

Mitochondria could not be identified with certainty in this materia], 
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TEXT-FIGS 1-14. 

Lettering. 

Ch.C, chromatin granule! in cytoplasm; C.G, chromatin granule!; N, nucteui; 
Nu, nucleolui; Nu.F, nucleolar fragment!; V, element! of the vacuome. 

FlO. I.—Nucleus of nurse-cell. Pupa. Feulgen. 

Fio. a.—Follicle-cells. Pupa. Feulgen 
Fto. 3.—Degenerating cell. Pupa. Feulgen. 

Fio. 4.—Leptotene stage. Early pupa. Bourn 
FlO. 5.—Synisesis. Early pupa. Bouin. 

Fio. 6.—Pachytene stage. Early pupa. Bouin. 

Fio. 7.—Nucleus of young oocyte, showing twenty-four chromosomes. Pupa Feulgen. 

Fio. 8.—The next section of the same nucleus, showing thirty-six chromosomes. Feulgen. 
FlO. 9.—Undifferentiated cell. Larva. Neutral red. 

FlO. 10.—Undifferentiated cell. Larva. Neutral red. 

FlO. 11.—Later stage. Larva. Neutral red. 

Fio. 12.—Young oocyte. Pupa. Neutral red. 

Fio. 13.—Nurse-cell. Pupa. Neutral red. 

Fio. 14.—Follicle-cell. Pupa. Neutral red. 
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partly, no doubt, owing to the occurrence of the Golgi material in that part 
of the cell in which the mitochondria are situated. In Flemming prepara¬ 
tions, however, the mitochondria are revealed as a dark mass at one pole 
of the nucleus (PI. II, fig. 21). 

(b) Oocytes .—In young oocytes which have recently differentiated 
from the surrounding nurse-cells, the Golgi elements are for the most 
part situated at one pole of the nucleus. They are arranged in one or 
more clumps and are in the form of irregularly shaped granules and of 
rings; a few elements remain outside these clumps (PI. II, fig. 11). Many 
of the spheres are large and somewhat irregular in shape, and consist of a 
deeply impregnated rim surrounding a chromophobic substance. 

The mitochondria are well shown in the Flemming preparations. 
The mitochondrial mass is now breaking up and many of the individual 
granules, of which it was composed, are scattered through the ooplasm 
while a certain number are arranged in rows to form chains or filaments 
(PI. II, fig. 22). Large granules which stain deeply with iron haema- 
toxylin are present; these are identified as the cytoplasmic granules 
already described for other material. 

In slightly older oocytes the clumps of Golgi material break up and 
the individual elements become distributed through the surrounding 
ooplasm. At this stage the mitochondria are scattered fairly evenly through 
the cell (PI. II, fig. 12). 

The Golgi bodies increase in number and in size and are situated 
throughout the ooplasm, in many cases they are less numerous in the 
posterior part of the cell. At this stage two or three Golgi elements are 
often closely applied to one another to form a larger body, and the sub¬ 
stance of some of the ring-shaped Golgi bodies becomes broken up to 
form several small granules which surround an area which is not blackened 
by osmic acid. The mitochondria, as in the slightly younger oocytes, 
are scattered throughout the cell (PI. II, fig. 14). 

In older oocytes, in which a few yolk-globules occur, the majority of 
the Golgi bodies are situated towards the periphery and in the posterior 
part of the cell. Many of the Golgi bodies are large and consist of two 
or more closely associated rings or granules; several are deeply impreg¬ 
nated and are almost as large as the yolk-globules. Appearances indicate 
that the Golgi material is transformed into fatty yolk (PI. II, fig. 15). Mito¬ 
chondria are present but are less numerous in the neighbourhood of the 
nucleus. 

In a later oocyte, in which fatty yolk-formation is well advanced, the 
Golgi bodies are situated chiefly towards the periphery, and in many 
cases two or more elements are associated to form a large body. The 
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mitochondria in the form of single granules and chains are scattered 
through the ooplasm; they are less numerous in the vicinity of the nucleus 
(PI. II, fig. 17). 

In the fully formed oocytes the ooplasm is packed with yolk-globules 
so that observation of the Golgi elements and mitochondria is rendered 
very difficult. Small deeply osmophil granules and rings are present 
between the yolk-spheres, and are identified as Golgi bodies, but many 
of the smaller granules may possibly be mitochondria (PI. II, fig. 20). 
Large bodies with chromophilic rims similar to those of the younger cells 
were not observed in the late oocytes. 

(c) Nurst-ctlls .—The Golgi elements of the early nurse-cells are 
situated chiefly towards one pole of the nucleus; a few bodies may occur 
in other parts of the cytoplasm. They are in the form of granules and 
rings (PI. II, fig. 11). As in the early oocytes, the mitochondrial mass 
breaks up and the individual granules become distributed throughout 
the cell. 

In the more advanced nurse-cells the Golgi bodies are situated round 
the nucleus, while the mitochondria are fairly evenly scattered through 
the cytoplasm (PI. II, fig. 13). 

As the nurse-cells increase in size the Golgi bodies spread out to the 
periphery and are usually absent from the cytoplasm immediately sur¬ 
rounding the nucleus. The distribution of the mitochondria is similar 
to that of the slightly younger cells (PI. II, fig. 16). 

An examination of nurse-cells in association with fully formed oocytes 
showed that the Golgi material and mitochondria occupy the same positions 
as in the preceding stage. The Golgi bodies are, however, smaller and 
are granular in form; many of these granules arise from the Golgi rings 
in a similar manner to those of the late oocytes. 

(d) Folhcle-ctlls .—In the young follicle-cells, situated towards the 
anterior end of the ovarioles, the Golgi elements occur close to the nuclear 
membrane, and in many cases appear to be most numerous at the pole 
of the nucleus next to the adjoining oocyte. Mitochondria as a few small 
granules are present in the neighbourhood of the nucleus (PI. II, fig. 18). 

In follicle-cells surrounding fully formed oocytes and nurse-cells the 
Golgi bodies are more numerous, and occur singly and in clumps round 
the nucleus and also in parts of the cytoplasm towards the periphery 
(PI. II, fig. 19). Some of the larger bodies consist of a chromophilic rim 
and a central clear substance. The mitochondria are more numerous 
than in the early cells; they are scattered through the cytoplasm but do 
not extend to the periphery of the cell. 
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4. Th* Vacuom*. 

The elements of the vacuome of the young undifferentiated cells were 
present as granules which stained after a few minutes' treatment with 
neutral red (text-fig. 9). In older cells the vacuome is represented by a 
single large spherical body situated dose to the nuclear membrane (text- 
fig. 10). In certain preparations of cells at this stage the vacuome did 
not stain homogeneously but consisted of several deeply stained granules 
situated in a large spherical body which was stained but lightly by neutral 
red. An examination of slightly larger cells showed that the majority 
contain two or three bodies stained by neutral red, and in many cases 
appearances indicate that these bodies anse by division from the single 
element of the earlier cells (text-fig. 11). 

In young oocytes and nurse-cells the vacuome is present as granules 
which stain brightly with neutral red, and, in size, closely resemble those 
of the early undifferentiated cells. They are more numerous in the oocytes 
than in the nurse-cells (text-figs. 12 and 13). The late oocytes and nurse- 
cells did not always give good results with neutral red; in some cases 
the elements of the vacuome could not be identified, while in others 
they were shown as small bodies similar to those of the young oocytes 
and nurse-cells, but more numerous and distributed throughout the cell. 
Late oocytes, in which yolk-globules were present, contained no structure 
stainable by neutral red. The elements of the vacuome of the follicle- 
cells are situated round the nucleus (text-fig. 14). 

During the investigation of living cells stained with neutral red, 
refractile bodies were observed in the cytoplasm of oocytes and nurse- 
cells. These bodies are, in all probability, the Golgi elements; they were 
not stained by neutral red. 


5. Yolk-formation. 

The eighth oocyte in the ovarioles of advanced pupae was the youngest 
cell in which yolk-globules were identified. At this stage the ooplasm 
stains but faintly (iron hasmatoxylin) and contains numerous vacuoles, 
while deeply stained granules are present towards the periphery; these 
granules are identified as fatty yolk-spheres (PI. I, fig. 8). The spheres 
increase in size and spread towards the central region of the cell, so that 
in the ninth oocyte they occur throughout most of the cytoplasm (PI. I, 
fig. 9). In late oocytes from mature pupae the fatty yolk-globules have 
increased greatly in size and in number, and are closely packed together 
throughout the entire egg. 

The details of fatty yolk-formation were revealed by an examination 
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of ovarioles treated according to the Mann-Kopsch technique. The 
Golgi elements of the late oocytes become distributed through the ooplasm. 
Many of the Golgi bodies increase in size while others become clumped 
in groups consisting of two or more elements. Small yolk-spheres make 
their appearance and are, at first, about the same size or are slightly 
larger than the bigger Golgi bodies. These spheres are deeply impreg¬ 
nated with osmic acid and are the fatty yolk-globules (PI. II, fig. 15). In 
a later oocyte the majority of the Golgi elements are situated at the 
periphery, while yolk-globules occur scattered among them and, to a less 
extent, in the cytoplasm towards the central region of the egg (PI. II, 
fig- 17 )- 

In the fully formed oocytes of mature pupae most of the fatty yolk- 
spheres are large and in some cases contain a clear vacuole; they are not 
very numerous and are distributed fairly evenly throughout the ooplasm. 
Albuminous yolk-globules are now present; they are numerous and vary 
in size but are always smaller than the fatty yolk-spheres (PI. II, fig. 20). 
Small Golgi elements and minute granules, which may be mitochondria, 
occur among the yolk-spheres and appear to be especially numerous 
towards the periphery. 

There appears to be little doubt that the fatty yolk is formed from the 
Golgi elements of the late oocyte. The fatty yolk-globules arise in that 
part of the cell in which the Golgi elements are most numerous, and when 
formed are about the same size as the larger Golgi bodies. Additional 
evidence in favour of this view was produced by an examination of the 
larger Golgi rings. As already mentioned, the substance of some of the 
Golgi rings becomes broken up into granules which surround a clear 
area; appearances indicate that these granules coalesce and in some cases 
are joined by other Golgi elements, and are finally converted into fatty 
yolk-globules. In other cases the Golgi rings do not form granules, the 
central area becomes blackened with osmic acid and the whole structure 
gives rise to a fatty yolk-sphere. It is significant that Golgi elements 
are not numerous in mature oocytes, while those present are always small 
(PI. II, fig. 20). 

The albuminous yolk-globules were not observed to arise m connection 
with any of the cytoplasmic inclusions. The nucleolar extrusions dis¬ 
appear or become less numerous prior to the beginning of yolk-formation. 
In all probability they are dissolved in the ooplasm and their substance 
utilised in the formation of the albuminous yolk. 

The mitochondria aft less numerous in the late oocytes; their small 
size and the large number of yolk-globules present rendered their identi¬ 
fication very difficult. They are numerous in oocytes in which fatty but 
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not protein yolk is being formed (PI. II, figs. 15 and 17). It is possible, 
therefore, that the mitochondria may play some part in the formation of 
the albuminous yolk. 


IV. Discussion. 

The general account of the growth of the ovary of Stenophylax 
stellatus agrees fairly closely with Marshall’s findings for Platyphylax 
designatus (17); the behaviour of the nucleoli of both oocytes and nurse- 
cells is given in more detail in the present paper, and the application of 
Feulgen’s technique throws further light on the nature of the nucleoli, and 
of the granules and network of the early undifferentiated cells. 

Marshall could not determine whether the numerous nucleoli of the 
late nurse-cells arose from the original nucleolus or were formed from 
other material. An examination of the nurse-cells of Stenophylax 
stellatus shows that the nucleolus of the young cells fragments into several 
pieces. The large number of these bodies present in the fully formed 
nurse-cells indicates that they cannot all have arisen from the nucleolus 
of the earlier cells and that the fragments grow and multiply at the expense 
of some substance derived from the nucleus, or that bodies, which stain 
in a similar manner to the nucleoli, are formed independently from some 
other nuclear material. While it was impossible to determine this matter 
with certainty, examination of the nucleolar fragments, many of which 
seem to be breaking up to form smaller bodies, supports the first view. 

Hosselet (15) records fragmentation of the nucleolus and the occurrence 
of nucleolar extrusions from the nurse-cell nuclei of Setodes tineiformis, 
and believes that the "chondriome" is regenerated at the expense of these 
bodies. The present writer was unable to find any evidence that the 
nucleolar extrusions of Stenophylax stellatus take part in the regeneration 
of either the mitochondria or Golgi elements. 

Marshall records the presence of deeply stained granules in the cyto¬ 
plasm of the growing oocytes of Platyphylax designatus ; he makes no 
suggestion as to their origin, but believes that they represent some product 
of the metabolism of the cell. During the present investigations similar 
bodies were observed in the ooplasm. In the young oocytes they are 
large and are in contact with the nuclear membrane; in the older cells 
they are smaller, and while a few may still be adjacent to the nucleus, the 
majority are scattered through the cytoplasm. These cytoplasmic bodies, 
althd^jm a few may be present in the very early cells, are most numerous 
at the’time when the nucleolus is breaking up ftito two or more pieces. 
In all probability they are formed from nucleolar material which is passed 
in solution through the nuclear membrane. This appears to be the only 
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recorded case of the occurrence of nucleolar extrusions in the eggs of 
caddis-flies. It is worthy of note that the extrusion of nucleolar material 
from the nucleoli of the spinning-gland cells of caddis-flies has been 
recorded by Nakahara (19), by Beams and Wu (1), by Hosselet (15), and 
by Wajda (31). 

The darkly stained tracts of material mentioned by Marshall as 
extending from the neighbourhood of the nuclei of the nurse-cells to the 
adjoining oocytes of Platyphylax destgnatus were not observed during 
the present investigation. 

Marshall records the occurrence of degenerating cells in the ovarioles 
of Platyphylax destgnatus. The present findings throw further light on 
degeneration in Stenophylax stellatus In the early stages the nucleus 
is occupied by large masses of dark material (in iron haematoxylin pre¬ 
parations), while later the entire nucleus is deeply stained. The Feulgen 
preparations did not contain nuclei in the early stages, but the nuclei 
of cells in an advanced stage of degeneration were filled with material 
which gave the chromatin reaction, and granules of chromatin were 
observed in the cytoplasm. It is evident that the beginning of nuclear 
degeneration is marked by the formation of large chromatin masses, 
which later increase in size and fill the whole nucleus, while some of 
the chromatin is extruded to the cytoplasm where it is visible as 
granules. 

Nuclei in an advanced stage of degeneration are usually considerably 
smaller than those of the surrounding normal cells, this may account in 
part for the fact that they are completely filled by the chromatin. Later 
stages of degeneration were not observed , it is probable, therefore, that the 
cells may persist until very late in oogenesis. 

The behaviour of the chromatin threads and chromosomes during the 
prophase of the maturation division of Stenophylax stellatus agrees fairly 
closely with Marshall’s account for Platyphylax destgnatus. Marshall, 
however, found that chromosomes were not present in the older oocytes, 
while chromosomes, although stained faintly in Feulgen material, were 
identified in fully formed eggs during the present investigations A 
nucleolus was not visible in the oldest eggs of late pupae; this agrees 
with Marshall's statement that nucleoli were absent from the fully de¬ 
veloped oocytes. 

The presence of chromosomes, as demonstrated by Feulgen’s method, 
throughout the growth phase and stages of yolk-formation is an unusual 
condition for insect oogenesis. Thus the present writer working on 
Tenthredinids (7), and on Periplaneta (8), and Mukerji on Apanteles (18) 
record the absence of chromatin from the later oocytes, while Sanderson 
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in a paper on a Tenthredinid (26) states that chromatin is present during 
the growth period as a kidney-shaped mass. 

The present findings that the nucleolus, nucleolar buds, and extrusions 
of both oocytes and nurse-cells do not contain chromatin agree with the 
writer’s former observations (7 and 8). 

Steopoe (29) states that the nucleolus of the spermatocytes of Nepa 
cinerea and of Naucoris ctmicotdes gave a negative reaction with Feulgen’s 
method. 

Owing to the small size of the chromosomes of the oocytes, counts were 
difficult to obtain. The majority of counts gave the diploid number as 
sixty chromosomes, while in a few cases the nuclei appeared to contain 
only fifty-eight or fifty-nine chromosomes. An examination of the 
spermatocytes showed clearly that the haploid number is thirty. It is 
concluded, therefore, that the diploid number is sixty. Lutman (16), 
working on the oogonia and spermatogonia of Platyphylax designatus , 
obtained counts of from fifty-five to sixty chromosomes. 

The structures called Golgi elements or Golgi bodies in the present 
contribution appear to be closely similar to the “chondriome” described 
by Hosselet (15) as occurring in the nurse-cells and oocytes of Setodes 
ttnei/ormts ; the present writer finds, however, that the juxta-nuclear 
masses consist of individual elements which are closely approximated in 
the early cells. Hosselet states his belief that the Golgi apparatus is an 
artifact; the structures often present in material treated by methods for 
the demonstration of the Golgi bodies he calls the “chondriome golgi- 
esque.” The present writer believes that the rings and large granules 
observed in the cells of the ovary of Stenophylax stellatus are identical 
with the material described as Golgi bodies by most workers, and, further¬ 
more, that these bodies, as shown by osmic methods, are distinct from the 
mitochondria, which in the present investigations were revealed as minute 
granules. Both Golgi elements and mitochondria have previously been 
identified by Hirschler and Hirschlerowa (10), and by Hirschlerowa (11) 
in the ovanoles of the caddis-fiy, Phryganea grandts . 

As previously mentioned (p. 324), Hosselet describes the formation of 
a vacuole in the interior of the ring-shaped elements of the “chondriome” 
present in the older nurse-cells. The vacuole increases in size and finally 
the “chondriome” disappears with the exception of a few elements which 
do not take part in this process and remain as isolated granules. An 
examination of nurse-cells in association with fully formed oocytes of 
Stenophylax stellatus showed that the Golgi elements are still present, 
but are, for the most part, smaller than those of the earlier cells; vacuoles 
were not present. In slightly younger nurse-cells the substance of some of 
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the ring-shaped Golgi bodies was observed to have become separated into 
a number of granules arranged round a clear area in a similar manner to 
that described by Hosselet for the osmophil granules of Setodes. In 
Stenophylax these granules do not disappear, but, apparently, are dis¬ 
tributed through the cytoplasm to form the numerous granular Golgi 
elements of the late nurse-cells. 

The ring-shaped Golgi elements of the oocytes, nurse-cells, and follicle- 
cells of Stenophylax, although consisting of an osmophil ring surrounding 
a central clear substance, are not identical in structure with the vesicular 
Golgi bodies recently recorded as occurring in the cells of the ovary of 
certain insects by Nath and his co-workers (21, 22, and 23), by Bhandari 
and Nath (3), by the present writer (6 and 8), and by Payne (25). The Golgi 
vesicles described by Nath and his collaborators and by the present writer 
increase in sire, fat is deposited in the chromophobic central area and they 
are converted into fatty yolk-spheres. Payne finds that the Golgi bodies 
take no part in yolk-formation. 

Many of the Golgi rings in the eggs of Stenophylax become broken up 
into a number of granules which, at first, surround the original clear 
central area, but later run together to form a body which increases in size, 
impregnates deeply with osmic acid, and is identified as a fatty yolk- 
sphere. In other cases the Golgi material does not appear to break up, 
the central area impregnates with osmic acid and the whole structure is 
converted into a fatty yolk-globule; two or more rings may become 
associated to form a globule. The actual substance of the Golgi bodies 
seems to be converted into fatty yolk, but owing to the rapid growth of 
the spheres it is highly probable that other material, derived from the 
ooplasm, plays an important part in the formation of fatty yolk. 

Recent conclusions as to the participation of the cytoplasmic inclusions 
and nucleolar extrusions in yolk-forination in insects may be suitably 
summarised by means of the following table. In some instances the 
authors have not recorded the presence of fatty yolk, or have not deter¬ 
mined its origin; in these cases the space under “fatty yolk” is left blank. 
The letter "G" under “Technique" indicates that methods suitable for 
the demonstration of the Golgi bodies have been employed. 
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Insect Studied and Author. 

Protein Volk. 

Fatty Volk. 

Technique. 

Penplaneta am trie ana. 

Hogben (13). 

Ptnplantta amtricana. 

Nath and Mohan (23). 

Nucleolar extrusions. 

Golgi bodies. 

G. 

Periplaneta oruntalts. 

Gresson (8). 


" , 

G. 

Gryllotalpa vulgaris. 

Voinov (30) 


- ” 

G. 

A nisolobis annultpes. 

Payne (25) 

Not from Golgi bodies 
or mitochondria. 

Not from Golgi 
bodies or mito¬ 
chondria. 

G. 

Otcanlhus quadripunctatus. 
Payne (25). 

Golgi bodies take no 
direct part in yolk- 
formation. 


G. 

Nepa ctnerea. 

Spaul (27) 

Nucleolar extr. 



Nepa ctnerea. 

Steopoe (28). 

Golgi bodies 


G. 

Dysderctis ctngulatus 

Bhandari and Nath (3) 

Nucleolar extr 

Golgi bodies. 

G. 

Galasiocorts oculatus. 

Payne (25). 

Not from Golgi bodies. 

Not from Golgi 
bodies. 

G. 

Ltbellula depressa {Anax and 
Plathemis) 

Hogben (14) 

Interaction of nucleolar 
extr, mitochondria 
and Golgi bodies. 


G. 

Anopheles macultpennis. 
Nicholson (24) 

Rosette cells and 
oocyte nucleus. 



Culex fattgans. 

Nath (20 and 21) 

Material derived from 
nurse-cells and from 
surrounding fluid. 

Some of the 
Golgi vesicles 
contain fat. 

G. 

Culex piptens. 

Hosselet (15). 

First stages not ex¬ 
amined. 

Elaborated by 
the "chon¬ 

driome." 

G. 

Dicranomya sp 

Hosselet (15). 

Close connection be¬ 
tween “chondriome” 
and yolk-spheres. 


G. 

Chibnomus piumbtcomis 
Hosselet (15). 

Arise in connection 
with "chondriome.” 
Nurse-cells produce 
substance used in 
yolk-formation. 


G. 
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Insect Studied and Author. 

Protein Yolk. 

Fatty Yolk. 

Technique. 

Lvciola gorkami. 

Nath and Mehta (22). 

Nucleolar eztr. 

Golgi bodies. 

G. 

Formica rufa ( Syntrgus ). 
Hogben (12). 

Secondary nuclei 



Apantelts gtimer at us. 

Gatenby and Woodger (4). 

Interaction of second¬ 
ary nuclei and mito¬ 
chondria. 

None. 

G. 

Thrtnix macula. 

Gresson (6). 

Nucleolar extr. 

Golgi bodies. 

G. 

Thrintx mixta. 

Gresson (6). 


.. „ 

G. 

A/lantus pal lifts 

Gresson (6). 



G. 


An examination of the table on yolk-formation shows that the Golgi 
bodies, in a large number of cases in which they have been identified in 
the insect egg, are connected with the formation of fatty yolk. There is 
considerable disagreement as to the origin of protein yolk, but in several 
cases and in widely separated groups it is believed that the yolk-spheres 
are formed, in part at least, from nucleolar extrusions. 

Payne (25) examined the eggs of other insects besides those noted in 
the table but does not state the method of yolk-formation. In conclusion 
he mentions that the Golgi bodies seem to decrease in number during 
fat and yolk-formation, but there is no evidence that Golgi elements or 
mitochondria take part in this process. Payne states that the Golgi 
vesicles of Oecanthus quadripunctatus probably disintegrate and give 
rise to chemical substances which are used in other synthetic processes. 

Hosselet (15) believes that, during yolk-formation, the "chondriome" 
acts as a catalytic agent. The "chondriome” disappears when the yolk- 
spheres are formed, and it is suggested that the elements fuse with the 
spheres. 

In Stenophylax the Golgi bodies appear to be transformed into a fatty 
substance, and the latter together with other material derived from the 
ooplasm form the fatty yolk-spheres. With reference to the direct con¬ 
version of the Golgi elements into fat, it is of interest that Bell (2) has 
recently described the origin of neutral fats from the Golgi material of 
the spermatid of the dog, and that the present writer (9) believes that the 
Golgi bodies in atretic eggs of the mouse are transformed into fat-globules. 

As already stated (p. 335), it is probable that the nucleolar extrusions 
take part in the formation of the protein yolk. Nucleolar extrusions have 
been described in the oocytes of several insects, and have been recorded 
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by Nath and his co-workers (22 and 23), by Bhandari and Nath (3), and 
by the present writer (5, 6, and 8) as giving rise to albuminous yolk- 
globules. 

Hirschierowa (11), in a short note on the oocytes of Phryganeagrandis, 
states that the elements of the vacuome are present as granules which 
adhere to the Golgi bodies, and that the vacuome of the nurse-cells and 
of the follicle-cells is similar to that of the oocytes. In the older oocytes 
the vacuome and Golgi bodies occupy similar positions. The present 
contribution shows that the elements of the vacuome of Stenophylax 
stellatus are at first numerous, and are situated round the nuclear 
membrane of the early undifferentiated cells. At this stage the Golgi 
bodies are distributed in a closely similar manner. At a later stage, 
corresponding to the localisation of the Golgi material, the vacuome is 
represented by a single spherical body situated at one pole of the nucleus. 
In the young oocytes and nurse-cells the elements of the vacuome and 
the Golgi bodies are again distributed through the cytoplasm. There is, 
therefore, a close similarity between the distribution of the vacuome and 
the Golgi material during the early stages of oogenesis. During the 
present investigations it was not determined with certainty if the elements 
of the vacuome adhere to the Golgi bodies as described by Hirschierowa. 
It is of interest that Hosselet (15) finds that the vacuome of the young 
ovarian cells of Culex pipiens occurs in contact with the localised “chon- 
driome”; later, the vacuome becomes distributed with the elements of 
the “chondriome.” 

Payne (25), working on the oocytes of certain insects, identified 
vacuoles which are stained by neutral red but are not elements of the 
vacuome. He believes that in insects there is no vacuome in the sense of 
a substance common to all cells. Nath (21), Nath and Mehta (22), and 
Nath and Mohan (23) do not record the presence of the vacuome in the 
eggs of the insects upon which they worked, and the present writer could 
not find structures which stained with neutral red in the oocytes and 
nurse-cells of Tenthredinids (6) or in the oocytes of Periplaneta orientalis 
(8). It would appear, therefore, that vacuoles or granules which stain 
with neutral red are absent from the ovarian cells of certain insects, or 
that in some cases they are very difficult to identify. During the present 
investigations the vacuome of the young cells was usually brightly stained 
after a few minutes’ treatment with neutral red. 

There is a certain amount of disagreement as to whether the neutral 
red vacuoles are definite pre-existing cell structures or are formed after 
treatment with the stain. This matter has been discussed fully in recent 
literature and need not be reviewed here. The present findings show 
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that in Stenophylax the vacuoles are not identical with the Golgi elements, 
and that their distribution resembles that of the latter. Their definite 
distribution in cells at different stages of development would appear to 
support the supposition that they represent some pre-existing cell 
structure. 


V. Summary 

1. The present account of the growth and history of the ovarian 
elements of Stenophylax stellatus agrees fairly closely with Marshall’s 
findings (17) for Platyphylax designatus. The fragmentation of the 
nucleoli and the occurrence of nucleolar extrusions in the cytoplasm of 
the nurse-cells agrees with Hosselet’s observations on Setodes ttneiformis. 
The present writer found no evidence in support of Hosselet’s statement 
that the "chondriome" is regenerated at the expense of the nucleolar 
extrusions. The presence of nucleolar extrusions in the ooplasm is 
recorded in the eggs of caddis-flies. 

2. The application of Feulgen’s technique has thrown further light 
on the nature of the granules and threads in the nuclei of the undiffer¬ 
entiated cells, nurse-cells, and follicle-cells, and on the nature of the 
nucleoli. The absence of chromatin from the nucleoli of the oocytes 
and nurse-cells agrees with former findings for other insects. The 
presence of chromosomes throughout the growth period of the oocyte 
appears to be unique in insect oogenesis. The presence of degenerating 
cells in the ovarioles of caddis-flies has previously been recorded by 
Marshall (17): in the present paper it is shown'that the nuclei of these 
cells are completely filled with chromatin. Some of the chromatin is 
extruded to the cytoplasm where it is visible as granules which give the 
chromatin reaction. 

3. The chromosome number of Stenophylax stellatus, as determined 
by counts in oocytes and spermatocytes, is sixty. 

4. The structure and behaviour of the Golgi bodies and mitochondria 
of the undifferentiated cells, nurse-cells, follicle-cells, and oocytes are 
described. The material called Golgi bodies or Golgi elements m the 
present contribution corresponds with the "chondriome” described by 
Hosselet in the ovary of Setodes ttneiformis. The present paper describes 
the behaviour of the mitochondria and Golgi elements during the growth 
of the oocyte and stages of yolk-formation. 

5. It is suggested that material derived from nucleolar extrusions is 
utilised in the oocyte in the formation of the protein yolk. Mitochondria 
and substances derived from the ooplasm may also take part in this process. 
The origin of the fatty yolk-globules from the Golgi elements is described; 
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it is probable that material derived from the ooplasm is added to the 
growing globules. The findings of other workers on yolk-formation in 
insects are discussed. 

6 . Vacuoles which are stained by neutral red are present in oocytes, 
nurse-cells, and follicle-cells. Their distribution resembles that of the 
Golgi elements._ 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

A.Y., protein yolk; Ch., chromosomes; C.G., chromatin granules; De., 
degenerating cells; F.C., follicle-cell; F.Y., fatty yolk; G.E., Golgi element; 
M., mitochondria; M.C., mitochondrial mass; N.C., nurse-cell; Nu., nucleolus; 
Nu.B., nucleolar bud; Nu.E., nucleolar extrusion; Nu.F., nucleolar fragment; 
Oo., oocyte; Pr., nuclei in prophase. 
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Plate I. 

Fig. i. Ovariole from young larva. Bouin. 

Fig. 2. Ovariole from older larva; cells in middle region are in early prophase; 
chromosomes present in nuclei at posterior end Bouin. 

Fig. 3. Early oocyte and neighbouring nurse-cells. Young pupa. Bouin. 
Fig. 4. Nurse-cells showing granules formed by fragmentation of chromo¬ 
somes; nucleolus beginning to break up. Young pupa. Bouin. 

Fig. 5. Older oocyte and nurse-cells. Young pupa. Bouin. 

Fig. 6. Oocyte and two nurse-cells from posterior end of ovariole of young 
pupa. Bouin. 

Fig. 7. Oocyte and two nurse-cells from posterior end of ovariole of older 
pupa. Bouin. 

Fig. 8. Part of oocyte to show early stages of fatty yolk-formation. Pupa. 
Smith. 

Fig. 9. Part of oocyte to show slightly later stage of fatty yolk-formation. 
Pupa. Smith. 

Fig. 10. Nurse-cell, showing chromatin granules and nucleolar fragments in 
nucleus, and granules in cytoplasm. Pupa. Smith. 

Plate II. 

Big 11. Early oocyte and nurse-cells from anterior region of ovarioles of pupa. 
Mann-Kopsch. 

Fig. 12. Older oocyte. Pupa. Mann-Kopsch. 

Fig. 13. Older nurse-cell. Pupa. Mann-Kopsch. 

Fig. 14. Oocyte showing dispersal of Golgi elements and mitochondria. Pupa. 
Mann-Kopsch. 

Fig. 15. Oocyte; a few fatty yolk-globules are present. Pupa. Mann-Kopsch. 
Fig. 16. Nurse-cell. Pupa. Mann-Kopsch. 

Fig. 17. Late oocyte, showing fatty yolk-globules, Golgi elements, and mito¬ 
chondria. Pupa. Mann-Kopsch. 

Fig. 18. Follicle-cells, showing Golgi elements and mitochondria. Pupa. 
Mann-Kopsch. 

Fig. 19. Older follicle-cells. Pupa. Mann-Kopsch. 

Fig. 20. Part of fully formed oocyte. Pupa. Mann-Kopsch. 

Fig. ai. Undifferentiated cells. Larva. Flemming. 

Fig. 22. Young oocyte. Larva. Flemming. 

Fig. 23. Undifferentiated cells. Larva. Mann-Kopsch. 
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XXIII.— The Mathematical Representation of the Energy Levels 
of the Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen. By Ian Sande* 
man, Ph.D., Late Carnegie Research Scholar, University of 
St Andrews. 

(MS received May io, 1933 Note received September 4, 1933 Read June 5, 1933 ) 

1. Term Representation of Diatomic Spectra. 

The mathematical symbolism now employed by the practical spectro- 
scopist for the representation of the energy term F(J) of the diatomic 
molecule has recently been fixed with precision as a result of the labours 
of Mulliken and others.* The formula employed to represent the 
rotational term is 

F(J) “ B J(J + x) + DJ*(J +1)» + FJ»(J +1)» + H,J*(J + !)«+. (1) 

where J is the quantum number and B„ D„ . . . are constants. 
B,J(J + 0 is the kinetic energy, expressed in wave-numbers, which the 
molecule would have if it were a rigid rotator; and the remaining small 
correction terms in powers of J(J + r) correspond to the expansion of the 
rotator under centrifugal force.f 

If the effect of vibration of the nuclei is taken into account, we are 
not able as yet to obtain a representation from the new mechanics. The 
older theory of Kratzer,J however, gives us an idea of the changes which 
have to be made in formula (1) to allow for the effect of vibration on 
the rotational term. We have in fact to substitute B, for B„ D, for D„ 
... , v being the vibration quantum number distinguishing the state. 
Thus the formula becomes 

F(J) - B J(J +1) + D J*G +1)» + FJ*Q +1)* + H J‘(J + 1)*+... (2) 

The following relations also hold between the constants of this formula 

# See Professor 0 W. Richardson’s paper on “ Nomenclature and Symbolism for 
the Spectra of Diatomic Molecules,” Trans. Faraday Soc , vol. xxv, 1929, p. 628. 

t E. Schr6dinger, Collected Papers on Wave Mechanics, 1929, p. 34 et seq. Here 
the results are, however, not given in the form familiar to spectroscopists quo'ed in 
equation (1). 

t A. Kratzer, Zeits. fUr Physik, vol. iii, 1920, p. 289; Phys. Zeits., vol. xxii, 1921, 
p. 55a; and Ann. der Physth, vol. Ixvii, 192a, p. 127. 
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and their equilibrium values used in formula (i):— 

B t -B, — o(t» + J) +' 

D,-D.-#» + !) + 

F.-F.-y(t> + *) +.(3) 

H,-H < -8(n + l) + 


where a, /?, . . . are small quantities of rapidly diminishing magnitude, 
and v is the vibration quantum number. In the normal treatment of 
band spectra only the first small quantity a is taken into account. 

The above formulae (2) and (3) are hybrids, since they are based 
essentially on the old mechanics and borrow the form J(J + i) and the 
half-quantum values of v from the new mechanics. They nevertheless 
represent diatomic data with great accuracy, and must be regarded as 
very near the mark. 

2. Difficulties tn the Application of Band Theory to H v 
The difficulty of applying formula (2) to the known rotational terms 
of the hydrogen spectrum lies in the fact that the successive constants of 
this formula do not diminish with sufficient rapidity to compensate for 
the increase in the successive values of J*(J + l)\ It is always possible to 
obtain a very rough approximation to the term constants by neglecting 
the higher powers of J(J +1). By doing so, however, we can never hope 
to achieve an accuracy comparable to the accuracy with which the wave- 
numbers of the lines have been measured; nor can the relations (3) be 
applied with any certainty. The writer has spent much time on the 
question and feels that the hydrogen terms can only be represented 
adequately by the infinite series (2). Any attempt to neglect the higher 
terms leads to unsatisfactory results, because the number of constants 
that can be calculated is limited by the data available for each band. 
If we stop, for example, at the coefficient of J*(J +1)*, we obtain values for 
the constants appreciably different from those obtained if we include the 
term in J 4 (J + i) 4 . It is thus not possible to compare the constants 
derived from a weak band with those derived from a strong band, nor to 
be sure of the accuracy of those derived from even the strongest band. 

It is therefore necessary to approach the question afresh, and the 
writer believes that established band theory opens up a possibility of 
doing so. 

3. A Mathematical Transformation of the Term Form. 

A convenient summary of the present state of our knowledge of band 
theory is given in W. Jevons’s Report on Band-spectra of Diatomic 
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Molecules (1932). The values of the successive constants of formula (1) 
taken from this Report are as follows:— 

D,- - 4 B.»/w. 1 , 

F, - aD,*/B. - ao>,D.*/6B. a , 

H, - 3D,F e /B, - sD.'/B.* + F.*/D, - 8D.V3«V 

The value of D, given here is that of Kratzer; the values of F, and H, 
are due to Birge.* In the above expressions to, is the equilibrium value 
of the frequency of vibration, i.e. the frequency for infinitesimal amplitude; 
a is the constant appearing in formula (3), which is equal to 6B,*/to, on 
Kratzer’s theory; and x. is another familiar constant of band spectra, 
which is equal on the same theory to 3B,/to,. 

We may use the known values of the constants, and eliminate every one 
except B, and to, from the above expressions When this is done, we 
obtain 

B, = B,.(jB,/to P )°, 

D,-B,.(*B,/«,,)•, 

F,- B,.(2B ,/to,)‘, 

H,“ -B,.(aB,/to,)*. 

Accordingly, putting for simplicity 2B,/to, —u, we may write formula (1), 
as far as the term in J*(J +i) 4 , in the form 

F(J) “ B. J(J + i){i - «*J<J +1) + « 4 J*Q +1)* - « # J*(J + i)*}. 

Unfortunately we have no data regarding the values of the coefficients 
of the higher powers of J(J +1). It seems not a very far-fetched assump¬ 
tion to allocate the following values to these small quantities:— 

J,- B. (aB,/co,)*, 

L,- - B,.(zB,/co,) 10 , 

N,- B,.(aB,/to,) 1 *. 


The successive constants would then be of the correct order of magnitude; 
and the assumption that they are alternately positive and negative seems 
a very likely one. The term form could then be written very simply as 


F(J) 


BJ(J + i) 
+u*JU + i)' 


(4) 


If the assumption made above is correct, this formula should hold 
exactly. 


See “ Molecular Spectra in Gates,” Bull. Nat. Res. Court., 1926, p. 237. 
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We may attempt to apply the same form to formula (2), and write 


It is clear that we are not now dealing with an exact relation, although 
the expressions (3) show that, if (4) is right, (5) ought to hold to a close 


degree of approximation owing to the small size of the constants o, p . 

The writer has found that expression (5) represents the terms of all 
the simpler states of the visible spectrum of hydrogen to a very good 
approximation. Expression (4) must therefore be, if not correct, a very 
close approximation to the truth. 


4. Application to the Hydrogen States. 

One illustration of the closeness of the fit will be sufficient. The null 
band of the Fulcher System provides six term differences of the form 
A,F(J)-F(J + i)-F(J-i) 

for the final state (2**2)—as large a number as is provided by any of 
the visible bands. Using formula (5), and taking B 0 '=33*37808 and 
« 0 **=o-ooo652O59, we obtain the following values of AjF(J):— 

J. A,F'(J) (calc.). A,F'(J) (obsd.). Obsd.-Calc. 

1 19949 >99’S I +0-02 

2 330*76 33076 o 00 

3 459*48 459*43 -0*05 

4 584*70 58464 -0*06 

5 705*54 705*57 +0*03 

6 821*19 821*24 +0*05 

The upper states of the same band, for which there are five data, yield the 
following results, when we take B 0 ' =29*83569 and «„'* =0*000723569:— 
J. A,F*(J) (calc.). A,F'(J) (obsd.). Obsd -Calc. 

2 295*36 295*36 0*00 

3 409*96 409*91 -0*05 

4 521*10 521*05 -0*05 

5 627*94 627*95 +o*oi 

6 729*68 729*67 -o*oi 

In calculating the last set a least-square method has not been employed, 
and the fit could be improved. 

Expression (5) has been applied to some of the ir‘ 2 , 2**2, 2**2, 2/*II, 
and 3P*I1 states of H f , and has been found to fit these states with similar 
accuracy. 

The expression breaks down for the upper states of the 3</*A-*-2/>*fI 
bands which were discovered by O. W. Richardson and P. M. Davidson * 
* Proc. Roy. Soc., A, vol. cxxxi, 1931, p. 658. 
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and have recently been rearranged by the writer.* In this case the anal¬ 
ogous formula representing the 3d *A states is very curious: it appears to be 

BJU + i) , B.»jq + i) 


FG)- 


( 6 ) 


*+*. f ja+*) i+«, 4 J0 + i) ‘ ‘ 

If we apply this formula to the state having the greatest number of term 
differences, via. to the upper B state of the (1, 1) Band, and take 
k,' 1 -0*0302166, 

*i'*« 0*000913043, 


Bi'« 5-48207, 
Bi'*-30-05309. 


we obtain 


J. 

F(J). 

Differences 

A,F'(J)(calc) 

A,F'(J)(obsd.). 

2 

207*18 

197-83 {197-81) 



3 

405*01 

133-61 (133-64) 

45 , *44 

451*45 

4 

658-62 

305-10 ( 305 - 10 ) 

558-81 

558-80 

5 

963*82 

333-16 (333 16) 

658*46 

65846 

6 

1317*08 

398-06 (398-00) 

75132 

75*33 


+ 0*01 
- 0*01 


The figures placed in brackets after the differences are those obtained by 
applying an approximate representation to the lower states of the band. 
They are given on p. 407 of the paper quoted in the previous footnote. 
The fact that the formula gives a good approach to these, while fitting the 
A t F(J) almost perfectly, gives ground for supposing it to be very near 
the mark. 

The co-existence of two independent terms in the same level would be 
inadmissible on the old mechanics On the new mechanics, properly 
speaking, we can postulate no such things as energy levels. The possi¬ 
bility cannot therefore be entirely ruled out As, however, the terms 


Bjq±i) 

i+«*J(J + i) 
and 

BMG + 0 
i+«*JO + i> 

are not independent, a more likely explanation is that the appearance 
of two terms is purely mathematical in origin, and points to the fact that 
in Kratzer’s theory sufficient correction terms have not been taken into 
account. Instead of having D, = - w*B, + , as on Kratzer’s theory, it 
* I. Sandenum, Proc . Roy . Soc ., A, vol. cxxxviii, 1932, p. 395. 
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may be that we can write D, = - «*B,(i +«*B, 4 - ). If this be so, it is a 
cause for satisfaction that the ultimate band law is capable of a second 
approximation in so simple a form. 


Summary. 

It is suggested that the term form for the rotational spectra of diatomic 
molecules may be written in the simple form 


F(J) 


B.Jtf + 1) 
i+**J(J + 0 ’ 


where u is a contraction for 2B,/«*,. 

This form fits the simpler states of H, with great accuracy. An 
extension of it is suggested for the 3 a? A states to which the simple form 
is not applicable. 


Note added on 24TH July 1933. 

The above paper is based entirely on band theory. Such assumptions 
as are made concerning the small correction terms in the rotational 
expansion (1) are justifiable because these terms ar£ well below the level 
of experimental determination. There are, however, certain steps in 
established band theory which must be looked upon with some suspicion, 
as they involve the omission of small terms which may not in fact be 
negligible. The theoretical approximate values of the constants a and x, 
come under this category. Birge * has found that as a general practical 
rule, applying to all electronic states and all molecules, 

*,B,/a-a constant-0-7 ±o-i. 

The theoretical values of o and x, which have been quoted previously 
give 

x,B^o-o- 5 . 

In the preceding analysis a affects the F, constant, and a and x t both 
affect the H, constant, and it should be stated frankly that at least the 
values of the H, constant given by the formula in this paper appear to be 
too small. 

A comparison of the results following from this paper with those of 
O. W. Richardson and P. M. Davidson f on the energy functions of the 
hydrogen molecule is of interest. The writer's simplified band formula is 

* See Jevons’s Report on Band-spectra of Diatomic Molecules , 193a, p. 29. 

+ Proc . Roy . Soc ., A, vol. cxxv, 1939, p. 23. 
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equivalent to Kratzer’s * potential energy expression 

E,*- -e(A + ilp-ilap t + 6 f* + cP+ . . .), 
when the small coefficients b, c, . . . are left out of account, i.e. precisely 
the same small constants which have been neglected in the values of a 
and x t . 

The variable part of this potential-energy expression can be thrown 
into the general form f 

U-const. (*(t + <*»£*- . . .). 

The writer’s formula is equivalent to J 

U-const. £*(i -af+3^*- . . .). 

Richardson and Davidson have estimated the values of the constants of 
the general formula for several of the hydrogen states. The expression 
found by them for the is^p'U state (equation 26 of their paper) is, for 
example, 

U(volts) - 5 -i 6 £*(i - a-oi£ + 3 - 19 ^ - 7 f*). 

Successive coefficients of the first three terms are closely in the ratio 
1 12:3. The expression found for the is2p l Y. state is similar to this, 
but those found for the U3/*II and is2p*Y, states differ somewhat widely. 

A further word of caution is necessary with regard to the formula (6) 
quoted for the 3<f*A states. It may be that the vibration quantum 
number should play a part in this formula, but is not in evidence because 
of being included in a factor equal to unity for this particular vibrational 
state. 

* A. Kratxer, loc. ctt. 

t Since the relation between the variables p and £ in Kratzer’s expression is 
p = f +1, substitution and expansion give 

E„,=.-a(A+i-H , + (i+«)f-(3/*-f)f‘+(a+‘0«*- • . •). 
which is the same as the general expression above, and the same as the wnter’s 
expression, if b, c, ... are neglected. 

t This may be seen by substituting the writer’s values of D„ F„ and H, in the 
equations on p. 336 of Birge’s article in the Report on Molecular Spectra in Gases, 
1926, integrating Birge’s force equation to obtain the equation of potential energy, 
and substituting the appropriate variable £=(r-r,)/r,. 


(Issued separately December 32, 1933.) 
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Obituary Notices. 


OBITUARY NOTICES. 


William Inglis Clark, D.Sc. 

Dr CLARK was born in Bombay on June 4, 1855, being the son of 
the Reverend Thomas G. Clark. He was educated at the Royal High 
School and University of Edinburgh. He passed as Pharmaceutical 
Chemist and took his degree in Science at an exceptionally early age. 
Clark entered the service of Messrs Duncan, Flockhart & Co. as an 
apprentice in 1871, and by his ability and application became a partner 
of the firm in 1880. He had a good knowledge of physics and his strong 
point was chemical engineering, the construction of large-scale plant for 
the production and purification of chloroform being an important part 
of his work. Dr Clark was for nine years a member of the Board of 
Examiners for Scotland of the Pharmaceutical Society, his special subject 
being Botany. His interest in plant life was shown by the manner in 
which he converted the comparatively uninteresting grounds of his house 
at Roslin into a charming resort. He had travelled extensively in Europe, 
Asia, and America. Another of his outside activities was mountaineering 
He had engaged in many climbs both in Scotland and abroad, was for 
some years President of the Scottish Mountaineering Club, and presented 
that institution with a hut on Ben Nevis in memory of his son who died 
of wounds in Mesopotamia in 1918. Colour photography was a subject 
to which Dr Clark devoted much attention, leading to the production 
of interesting lantern slides. These were used to illustrate his lectures, 
which were in much request, and by means of which considerable sums 
were raised for charitable purposes. 

Dr Clark died at his house in Edinburgh on 21st December 1932. 
He is survived by his widow and a married daughter. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1911. 
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Sir Dugald Clerk, K.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 

SIR Dugald Clerk, who died on November 12, 1932, was one of the 
pioneers in the early development of the internal combustion engine. 
He was bom in Glasgow on 31st March 1854. After completing his 
workshop training he spent four years studying, especially Physics and 
Chemistry, at the Andersonian College, Glasgow, and the Yorkshire 
College of Science, Leeds. Returning to Glasgow, he joined Messrs 
Thomson, Sterne & Co., and in 1877 began to devote himself to the 
development of the gas engine. It is interesting to recall that the four- 
stroke cycle Otto engine had been exhibited for the first time at the 
Paris Exposition in 1878. Clerk, realising the disadvantages of having 
only one working stroke in four, set to work to design a gas engine 
operating on a two-stroke cycle; his first engine working on this cycle 
made its appearance in 1881, and eventually many hundreds of this 
type were placed on the market. From this period right up to the time 
of his death Clerk devoted most of his work to the practical development 
of the internal combustion engine and to researches on the specific heat of 
gases and on explosion pressures. His researches had great influence on 
modern advance in the science of thermodynamics. 

For these researches, which had placed him in the front rank of 
scientific investigators in the field of applied science, he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London in 1908; in 1924 he was awarded 
the Royal Medal of the Society. He received honorary degrees from 
the Universities of Glasgow, St Andrews, Leeds, Liverpool, and 
Manchester. In 1932 he was elected President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, the highest professional distinction to which an engineer 
can attain; unfortunately ill-health prevented him from taking office. 
He had already in 1917 been created K.B.E. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914, though by that time in his sixtieth 
year, he placed his exceptional talents in research at the disposal of the 
Government; he became Director of Engineering Research at the 
Admiralty, President of the Internal Combustion Engine Committee at 
the Air Ministry, and was a member of Committees in other fields of 
research. 

He took great interest in the development of the motor vehicle, and 
did much important work in this branch of Mechanical Engineering. 
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For many years he was in partnership with Lord Marks as a consulting 
engineer and patent agent, and no other engineer was so frequently 
called upon for service as expert witness in patent cases. 

As a member of the University Grants Committee, Clerk took a very 
real and keen interest in the teaching of Pure and Applied Science in 
the Universities, and University Engineering departments always bene¬ 
fited by the wise and sound advice he gave to the staff on the occasion of 
official visits. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1922. 

T. H. B 
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William Grant Craib, M.A. 

Professor William Grant Craib, who died on September i, 1933, 
was born, at Banff on March to, 1882. His death occurred after a few 
hours’ illness, at Kew, where he had been spending part of his long 
vacation working in the Herbarium on the Siamese flora. 

Craib received his early education at Banff and Fordyce Academies, 
and later entered Aberdeen University, taking the degree of M.A. in 
1907. In 1908 he received a temporary appointment as Acting Curator 
of the Herbarium at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. While in 
India he made large collections of plants from the North Cachar Hills, 
which he subsequently named. In 1909 he accepted the post of Assistant 
for India at Kew. At this time large consignments of Siamese plants 
were being received, and Craib’s interest was roused in the flora of that 
area. 

From 1911 onwards he published, under the title Contributions to the 
Flora of Siam, descriptions of numerous species. In 1925 he commenced 
the publication of what must be considered his principal work, his Flora 
Stamensis Enumeratio, and at the time of his death the first volume had 
been issued as well as the first part of Volume II. The manuscript of 
the second part of Volume II had also been sent to press. 

During his undergraduate days Craib had shown his interest in the 
plants around Banff, and in 1912 he published the Flora of Banffshire, 
a list of flowering plants and ferns with their local distribution. 

In 1915, on the invitation of Bayley Balfour, he became Lecturer in 
Forest Botany and Indian Trees in the University of Edinburgh, and 
while holding this post he published a series of papers on the Regional 
Spread of Moisture in the Wood of Trees. 

While in Edinburgh in 1917 he married Mary Beatrice, daughter of 
the late Mr James Turner of Acton. Mrs Craib entered whole-heartedly 
into his work and was able to assist him in many ways. 

Hq was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1920, 
and during the same year became a Fellow of the Linnean Society. 

In 1920 he was appointed to the Regius Professorship of Botany at 
Aberdeen. Here he entered enthusiastically into the work of teaching 
and research. He devoted himself largely to Systematic Botany, and 
encouraged special research in the subject among his students, several 
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of whom have made contributions to the flora of Siam. Unfortunately 
a serious accident in 1921, which resulted in the loss of a leg, prevented 
an active life. 

Professor Craib was a stimulating teacher, and was able to inspire 
his students with some of his own enthusiasm. His botanical colleagues 
have lost a distinguished systematist who was always willing to give 
help and valuable advice. 

M. W. 
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John Cuthbertson, M.B.E. 

Mr JOHN Cuthbertson was born at Kilmaurs, Ayrshire, in 1859. He 
was trained as a schoolmaster at the Free Church Training College, 
Glasgow, and at the University of Glasgow. 

After holding various teaching appointments, he was appointed teacher 
of mining for Ayrshire and organised classes in this subject throughout 
the county. Later Mr Cuthbertson was made organiser of technical 
education under the Ayrshire County Council. 

In 1889, on the foundation of the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College, Mr Cuthbertson was appointed Secretary and Treasurer, and 
for the remainder of his life was closely identified with the work of the 
College. He played an important part in its development from small 
beginnings to the important position it now holds in the scheme of 
Scottish agricultural education. 

In addition to his professional work, Mr Cuthbertson took a wide 
interest in the public affairs of Ayrshire and was an active member of 
many committees and societies. He was awarded the M.B.E. for his 
work on the Food Production Committee of Ayrshire and on various 
organisations concerned with the welfare of the troops. 

Mr Cuthbertson was a man of wide general culture and a gifted artist 
in water-colour. He retired in 1931, and his death on April 8, 1933, at 
the age of seventy-three, so soon after giving up his official duties, is 
regretted by a wide circle of friends. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1904. 


A. L. 
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William Hope Fowler, C.V.O., M.D., M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.Edin. 

Dr William Hope Fowler died in Edinburgh on October 4, 1933, 
after a long and painful illness due to the effects of exposure to 
X-rays. 

Bom in 1876, he received his early education at Daniel Stewart’s 
College, and after completing his medical course at Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity he graduated M.B., Ch.B. in 1897. Immediately after his 
graduation he was appointed House Surgeon with Mr C. W. Cathcart. 

Roentgen had discovered X-rays during the time when Fowler was a 
senior student, and after graduation he became one of the early pioneers 
of the use of X-rays in medical diagnosis. 

In 1901, while still in general practice, he became an assistant radio¬ 
logist to the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, under the late Dr Dawson 
Turner. 

In 1911 he was appointed, in association with Dr Archibald 
M'Kendrick, as chief of the Radiological Department of the Infirmary, 
and in 1926 he was made a Consulting Radiologist to the Institution. 

In 1924 he became a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edin¬ 
burgh, and in 1931 a Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 

From 1911 till 1926 he was Honorary Consulting Radiologist to the 
Admiralty, and during the Great War he was a member of the War Office 
X-ray Commission. 

He was Lecturer and Examiner in Radiology to the Royal Colleges, 
and held numerous consulting radiological appointments. He was a 
Fellow of many learned societies. 

His death is a loss which it is difficult to appraise. Long and intimate 
contact with him makes it even more difficult to say whether the loss 
sustained by the medical profession and the scientific world in general 
or-by the general public is the greater. 

He had many friends, and no enemies. As one of those fortunate 
friends I pay tribute to his memory. We started together in the Royal 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, in the days when our equipment was little more 
than a simple spark coil and a totally unprotected X-ray tube, and the 
X-ray department an old store-room in the basement. Up to the time 
of building the present X-ray department we worked together as col- 
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leagues, and strong though his personality was, it was impossible to 
quarrel with him. Even in those early days, working in dismal sur¬ 
roundings, when most of us exhibited frayed nerves, he emanated a 
cheery optimism which was infectious. 

Ambitious he certainly was, but it was not a personal ambition. He 
did not strive to appear better than his fellow-workers. It was his 
ambition that his medical and surgical colleagues should be afforded the 
greatest help obtainable by improved X-ray technique. His private 
laboratory (and his lumber-room) bear witness to this side of his nature. 
He was always keen to procure the latest improvement, and he would 
purchase it, test it, and either add it to his already large equipment or 
relegate it to his lumber-room. It is questionable if a more complete 
history of the advancement of X-ray technique could be found anywhere 
than in his private museum. 

Perhaps one of his greatest assets was his phenomenal memory. It 
was like a well-kept diary. Old Edinburgh students returning to the 
Royal Infirmary after many years of absence used to seek him out in the 
old department. In an almost unbelievable way he could recall the 
names of the students of any single year, when they qualified, where they 
had gone, how they had progressed in their profession, and a host of 
details which would always appeal to the returned student. 

He maintained an intimate connection with his old school, and 
recently presented four Bursaries for Stewartonians at Edinburgh 
University; for several years also he was President of Stewart’s Athletic 
Club, and President of the former pupils club of this school. 

He took all the happiness out of life, and made his life a source ol 
happiness to others. Even in the more acute stages of his painful 
affliction he was never known to complain. He has bequeathed to all 
jvho knew him nothing but the happiest of memories. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society m March 1933. 


A. M'K. 
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Frederick Gardiner, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.S.E. 

Dr Frederick Gardiner died in Edinburgh on September 8, 1933, 
after a long illness. He was born in Edinburgh in 1874, and studied 
medicine at Edinburgh University, graduating M.B., C.M. in 1895. 
After holding a surgical resident post in Stirling Royal Infirmary, he 
became Resident Medical Officer at the Dundee Royal Asylum. Later 
he returned to Edinburgh and took up general practice in the city. He 
graduated B.Sc. in Public Health in 1901 and M.D. in 1902. In 1904 
he was admitted a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. As soon as 
Dr Gardiner returned to Edinburgh he began to take an interest in X-rays, 
and did a great deal of pioneer work on that subject. His thesis for the 
M.D. degree was written on the X-ray appearances in the lungs in pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis, and was awarded special commendation. He was 
appointed radiologist to Leith Hospital in 1901, but gave up that post 
some months later on his Infirmary appointment. In addition to his 
other activities he worked as clinical assistant in the Skin Department of 
the Royal Infirmary, and in 1904 he was appointed an assistant physician 
to that department. In 1912 he became a full physician to the department 
and started teaching Dermatology as a lecturer in the University and 
Extra-mural School. After serving his period of fifteen years as physician 
and lecturer he was reappointed annually for a further period of six years. 

Up till the time of his last illness Dr Gardiner spent a very active life. 
In addition to attending to a large general and consulting practice, he 
found time to work in the Laboratory of the Royal College of Physicians. 
He investigated several dermatological subjects, chief of which was the 
penetrating power through the skin of various greases. The results of 
his work were published in various medical journals. For twenty-one 
years he taught dermatology to successive classes of University and 
College students, and also took part regularly in the post-graduate 
teaching. His Handbook of Skin Diseases for students reached a third 
edition. During his whole life he kept up his interest in X-rays, and 
his early radiological experience enabled him to do much pioneer work 
in the treatment of skin diseases with X-rays. During the War he 
acted as one of the Consultants in Dermatology for the Edinburgh area 
at the Edinburgh War Hospital at Bangour. Everything Gardiner 
undertook he did with great keenness and energy, and, owing to his 
cheerful disposition, he was very popular with his patients and students. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1923. 


R. C. L 
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John Glaister, M.D., F.R.F.P.S.G., LL.D. 

Dr JOHN Glaister died at his residence on December 17, 1932. 

Bom in Lanark in 1856, John Glaister began his career in a law office, 
but shortly afterwards gave this up to enter upon the study of medicine 
at Glasgow University, from which he graduated as Bachelor of Medicine 
and Surgery in 1879. Almost from the time of his graduation he made 
a special study of the subjects of Forensic Medicine and Public Health, 
and in 1881 he commenced to teach Forsenic Medicine at the Royal 
Infirmary School in Glasgow. 

Seven years after this he was elected Professor of Forensic Medicine 
in St Mungo’s College, which position he held until 1898, when he suc¬ 
ceeded Professor Simpson in the Chair of Forensic Medicine and Public 
Health in the University of Glasgow. When the University decided to 
separate the departments of Forensic Medicine and Public Health, 
Glaister elected to retain the former, and this he held until his retirement 
about a year before his death. 

Glaister was one of the best-known practitioners in Medical Juris¬ 
prudence in this country, and acted for the Crown in almost all the 
medico-legal cases in Glasgow for a great many years. His services have 
been of the greatest value in the elucidation of many criminal cases, and 
his unique experience of crime and criminals will be greatly missed by 
the legal authorities. 

Although Glaister did not interest himself particularly with scientific 
research, his enormous practical experience led to his recognition as an 
authority on his particular subject, and his textbook on Medical Juris¬ 
prudence has become one of the standard works in the English language. 

Professor Glaister was a Fellow and former President of the Royal 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, a Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburgh, and a Diplomate in 
Public Health of the University of Cambridge. He was also a Fellow 
of many societies both at home and abroad, among others at home being 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh (1898), the Chemical Society, the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, and the Royal Institute of Public Health. He was 
a Vice-President of the Medico-Legal Societies of New York and of 
Great Britain, and an Honorary Academician of the Physico-Chemical 
Academy of Palermo. 
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Dr Glaister’s many activities in connection with medicine did not 
prevent him taking part in public life. His services as President of the 
Conservative Association of the St Rollox Parliamentary Division were 
for many years of great value to the cause of Unionism. He was in 
close touch with many civic institutions. He represented the Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons on the Board of Governors of the Glasgow 
School of Art, and was one of the first lay members of the Glasgow Art 
Club. He was interested in the subject of cremation, and was connected 
with the Scottish Burial and Cremation Society. 

Dr Glaister had a distinguished career, and the valuable work which 
he did will long be remembered. 

S. S. 
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William Jacob Holland, LL.D. 

By the death on December 13, 1932, of Dr W. J. Holland, Director- 
Emeritus of the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, America 
lost a distinguished man of science, and a large circle a genial and charming 
associate and friend. Bom in Jamaica on August 16, 1848, of American 
parents, his thoughts first turned towards the Church, and after graduating 
M.A. with highest honours at Amherst College, he entered Princeton 
Seminary to study for the ministry. From boyhood he had been interested 
in entomology, and during a pastorate of seventeen years in Pittsburgh 
he continued his scientific studies to such purpose, with numerous 
publications, that he was selected as naturalist to the United States 
Government Eclipse Expedition to Japan in 1887. Four years later he 
was appointed Chancellor of the Western University of Pennsylvania, 
now the University of Pittsburgh. 

In 1898 he assumed the duties of Director of the Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh, which offered more scope for his scientific interests, and he 
held the post till 1922, when he became Director-Emeritus. Meanwhile 
he founded the American Association of Museums in 1907, of which he 
was President until 1909. His wide culture and organising abilities led 
to his being a coveted member for various associations and corporations. 
Thus he was Vice-President of the Carnegie Hero Fund from 1904 to 
1922, and President thereafter. As such he was, tx officto, a member 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, and a trustee for many 
academic institutions. 

During several years Dr Holland directed palaeontological explora¬ 
tions in Utah, Wyoming, Montana, and North Dakota which resulted in 
highly important scientific finds, including the Diplodocus eamtgtei, the 
original specimen of which is set up in the Carnegie Museum. He con¬ 
tinued to publish great numbers of papers in his particular branch, now 
being regarded as the dean of American entomologists, while at the same 
time he edited the Annals and Memoirs of the Museum. Of his many 
books, The Butterjly Book and The Moth Book , popular guides to the 
North American forms, are well known in the States. Membership, 
ordinary and honorary, of a host of scientific societies (mainly ento¬ 
mological) at home and abroad, recognition by decorations from five 
European States of his contribution to science, and at least half a dozen 
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honorary degrees, including one greatly valued from St Andrews Uni¬ 
versity, left the rugged simplicity of his character absolutely unspoiled. 
He worked hard up to the end in the rooms reserved for him in the 
Carnegie Museum, and it is characteristic of the man that the same 
number of the Carnegie Magaxine that contained an article on “The 
Passing of Dr Holland” should also contain possibly his last paper, a 
popular account of how he secured the skin and skull of the mounted 
specimen of the White Rhinoceros ( R . simus Burchell) that is a feature of 
the Museum. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1911. 

J. Y. S. 
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Robert T. A. Innes. 

Dr R. T. A. INNES was born in Edinburgh in 1861. He showed early 
his interest in astronomy, and was elected a Fellow of the Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Society in 1879, when he was no more than eighteen years of age. 
Going to Australia while still a young man, his zeal for the science con¬ 
tinued, and he showed by his own discoveries of double stars the immense 
field of unexplored work that the southern heavens contained. He 
attracted the notice of Gill, then in charge at the Cape, at whose invita¬ 
tion to a post in the Royal Observatory he came to South Africa. He 
remained at Cape Town until 1903, when on Gill's recommendation he 
was put in charge of the Observatory at Johannesburg, where he remained 
until his retirement in 1927. During that period he quite transformed 
the Observatory, which up till then had been little more than a meteoro¬ 
logical station. Besides making good use of the instruments he found 
available, he acquired m succession, by gifts or government grants, 
important additions. The late Mr Franklin Adams, choosing Johannes¬ 
burg for the site of his survey of the Southern skies, made a present of 
the instruments with which he executed it to the Observatory. The 
same donor made other important gifts also. The chief instrument of 
the Observatory is a 26^-inch refractor by Grubb, long in construction 
and delivered only in 1925, but yet put to good and effective use. An 
instrument of which Innes early impressed the use was a “blink” com¬ 
parator, for the discovery of exceptional objects upon a crowded photo¬ 
graphic plate. 

Innes’s interests were by* no means solely observational. He pursued 
theoretical researches too, including the rotation of the Earth, perturba- 
tional work, and Jupiter’s satellites. He was in all respects an uncon¬ 
ventional man, caring little whether his words or acts met with the approval 
of the powers that are supposed to be, provided that he was satisfied that 
what he said and did was accurate. Subsequent to his retirement, he 
came to the London district, where he died on March 13, 1933. 

He was elected Fellow of the Society in 1904, and has contributed to 
our Proceedings (vols. xxvii and xlii, 1907 and 1922). 


R. A. S. 
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John Edward Marr, Sc.D., F.R.S. 

The death of Professor Marr is a great loss to geological science. During 
the past generation he maintained the high reputation of the “ Cambridge 
School” and was pre-eminent as a teacher. His former students are 
scattered all over the world, and many of them fill important posts in the 
teaching profession and on the staff of Geological Surveys. Bom in 
1857, he was a Lancashire man and most of his geological work was 
carried out in the Lake District. He was educated at Lancaster Grammar 
School and at St John’s College, Cambridge, where he became a Scholar. 
He obtained a First Class in the Natural Science Tripos and was elected 
a Fellow of his College. Much of his training was obtained from Pro¬ 
fessor Bonney, who was his College Tutor. For some time he acted as a 
Lecturer in Geology under the University Extension Scheme, and for a 
period he acted as deputy for Professor A. H. Green at Leeds. In 1886 
he was appointed University Lecturer in Geology at Cambridge, a post 
which he filled with such distinction that on the death of Professor Hughes 
in 1917 he was elected as successor to the Chair of Geology, which he held 
until 1930 when he retired on account of ill-health. 

His special spheres of work were in physical and stratigraphical 
geology. He published numerous papers, the most important of which 
dealt with the older rocks of the Lake District and North-West Yorkshire. 
During his later years he devoted much attention to the Pleistocene and 
Recent Deposits of Cambridge and the adjoining areas. 

Professor Marr was the recipient of many distinctions. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of London in 1891, served on the 
Council for two years, and received a Royal Medal in 1930. For a period 
he served as Secretary to the Geological Society of London, from which 
he received the Lyell Medal and the Wollaston Medal He was President 
of the Society in 1904-1906. In 1930 he was elected an Honorary Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

He died at Cambridge on October 2, 1933, at the age of seventy-six. 

Professor Marr will be greatly missed by a host of geologists to whom 
his teaching proved an inspiration. 


T. J. J. 
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Ralph Richardson, W.S. 

Mr RALPH RICHARDSON, who died on June 26, 1933, at the advanced 
age of eighty-seven, was one of the oldest Fellows of the Society. 
A son of the late Mr James Richardson, F.R S.E., he was elected a 
Fellow in 1875, and during his long lifetime continued to interest himself 
in various subjects of scientific importance. He was one of the founders 
of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society in 1884, and for the first ten 
years an Hon. Secretary, and a Vice-President from 1924. He was also 
for several years Hon. Secretary of the Edinburgh Geological Society and 
a Fellow of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries. 

He was a man of wealth and leisure in his later years, and since 1883 
had held the office of H.M. Commissary Clerk, which did not prevent 
him from devoting much time to travel and observation of things of t 
interest abroad and at home and to the welfare of the community in 
Edinburgh 

Between 1889 and 1914 he communicated numerous papers to the 
Scot. Geogr. Mag., and previously also to the Trans. Edin. Geol. Soc. 
By profession a Writer to the Signet, his legal help and advice was freely 
given and much valued, both while he acted as Hon. Secretary to these 
societies and in after years. One of his first papers, written in 1874, was 
on “Peat as a Substitute for Coal," at that time in every sense a burning 
question while the coal famine was at its height after the Franco-German 
War. On January 18, 1889, Edinburgh was slightly shaken by an earth 
tremor that was felt over the whole district. Mr Richardson took much 
pains to collect all the evidence from persons affected, and published an 
account of all their experiences in the Scot. Geogr. Mag. for 1889, which is 
of real scientific value. 

He married a daughter of the late Dr Andrew Fleming of the Indian 
Medical Service by whom he is survived. 

H. M. C. 
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Johannes Schmidt. 

Johannes Schmidt died in Copenhagen on February 22, 1933, at the 
all too early age of fifty-six years. He was a sturdy man to all appearance, 
and young-looking to the last; but heart trouble, which had long threat¬ 
ened him, laid him low. Schmidt was a very great naturalist, in a time 
when great naturalists have been few. His diligence kept pace all his 
life long with his opportunities, and both were ample; his learning and 
his originality were one as conspicuous as the other. He had the good 
fortune to solve, and to solve completely so far as we can see, a problem 
as old as Natural History itself, the ancient mystery of the place and 
manner of reproduction of the eel. This was his chief and crowning 
triumph, and brought him world-wide fame; but it was far from being 
the only work he did. 

Nothing in biological science came amiss to him, and he was eager to 
borrow from the other sciences what they could lend to biology. He was 
botanist, zoologist and physicist by turns; he was one of the first to see 
that the distribution of a fish in the sea was a problem in oceanography, 
and called for all one could discover of the varying temperature, salinity 
and oxygen-content, and the wide-flung currents of the sea. He was no 
less quick to use statistical methods and the theory of probabilities in 
apparently simple but actually subtle and recondite questions as to local 
races or allied species of fish. 

Two thousand years ago and more, Aristotle knew a good deal about 
eels, how to keep and feed them, how, where and when to capture them; 
but he thought that they proceeded neither from pairing nor from the 
egg, and was content to suppose that they came forth out of the mud, as 
worms which the sun had begotten of putrefaction. A great Italian, 
Redi, had a glimpse of the truth nearly three hundred years ago; he saw, 
I suppose, the eels going downstream in the dark moonless nights of 
autumn and the elvers coming up the rivers in spring; and he drew the 
bold, if simple, inference that they bred somewhere out at sea. The 
story took a long time to tell. A little thin transparent fish, sent in the 
eighteenth century from Anglesey to Pennant, was recognised a hundred 
years later to be the peculiar larva of an eel; aqd this, the so-called 
Leptocephalus, was presently found in numbers, and of several kinds, in 
the Mediterranean, especially in the Straits of Messina, where Charybdis 
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turns the waters upside down and brings strange creatures out of the 
depths into the light of day. Here, for many years, Grassi had studied 
the problem of the eel, and had discovered much before, some thirty years 
ago, Johannes Schmidt’s work began. On a fishery-cruise on board the 
Thor, Schmidt happened to find a Leptocephaltis -larva to the westward of 
Faeroe; and searching the North Atlantic for two whole summers (1904-5) 
he found the same larvae all the way from Spain to Iceland and far to the 
westward, but never off the Norwegian coast nor in the North Sea. In the 
spring he found only larvae, but later on he began to find them metamor¬ 
phosed into elvers or little eels. It was clear that the eels were breeding 
far off in the west: it was remarkable that no eels at all were found in the 
South Atlantic, nor even as far south as the Equator. Two or three years 
later Schmidt began to explore the Mediterranean, and found that there 
were no eel-larva farther cast than the west coast of Italy, or the Straits of 
Messina; and even there, there were no young larva but only large 
ones, not far off the time of their metamorphosis In short the Medi¬ 
terranean, which had seemed in Grassi’s time to be a breeding-ground 
for eels, was found to breed none at all; they all came in from the Atlantic, 
helped along by the steady current running in through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. The larva take three months or so on their way from Gib¬ 
raltar to Messina, and there are few eels or none in the Black Sea; they 
have all turned aside, into one river or another, before they get there 
Johannes Schmidt’s voyages of discovery were interrupted by the War, 
but by 1921 he was out in the Atlantic again; and m this year and the 
next he tracked down the eel to its actual breeding-place, south-west of 
Bermuda, in the salt warm waters of the Sargasso Sea. Once in their 
lives the old eels resort to this far-off breeding-place; they spawn there, but 
they come back no more. Only the little larvae, wafted by the currents, 
come eastward home on a voyage three years long; and turning into elvers 
as they go, they grope their way at last into this river or that, from Iceland 
to the Baltic, from the Baltic to the Nile, as chance may lead them Not 
the least curious part of the story is that the American eels, differing 
slightly but unmistakably (so Schmidt declares) from the European 
stock, breed in the self-same waters or close by; but their progeny are 
somehow guided, westward instead of eastward, to American rivers 
instead of ours. In the South Atlantic there seem to be no waters so 
warm or so salt as those of the Sargasso Sea, nor is there any system of 
currents setting to the shore; these seem to be the reasons why no larval eels 
are to be met with there. But in many other parts of the world, in the East 
Indies, in the archipelagos of the Pacific, and very notably in New Zealand 
(where eels were very important to the Maori)—in all of these regions 
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eels are plentiful; and in his later years Schmidt made a round-the-world 
cruise with the special object of tracking these many eels to their breeding- 
places in the Southern Oceans. 

Johannes Schmidt was a bom traveller. After his student days in the 
University of Copenhagen he went at once to Siam, as botanist to a 
Danish Expedition; he brought home very large collections, and for many 
years after, while busily engaged in other work, he continued to edit the 
Flora of Koh Chang , and contributed several sections to that work, on 
the Mangroves, the Combretacese, and other families. He had already 
written, with a colleague, a useful textbook on the Bacteria, soon translated 
into German; and an elaborate account of the Danish Cyanophyceae or 
Blue-green Algae. 

Johannes Schmidt was a member for many years of the International 
Council for the Investigation of the Sea. In this capacity he did a 
deal of work, chiefly in connection with the cod and other Gadoid Ashes, 
whose spawning-grounds, from Iceland to Spain, he traced out as diligently 
as the eel’s. In this investigation he made full use of his knowledge of 
hydrography; and showed how the distribution and migrations of the cod 
were simply determined by the physical phenomena of the sea 

As Director of the Carlsberg Laboratory he became interested in 
hops, and published a series of papers on their growth, breeding, and 
variation. Lastly, he made a number of laborious and important studies 
of variation in particular Ashes, eels among the rest. He was especially 
interested in those many cases where two races, varieties or so-called species, 
were so nearly alike that a single individual of either could not safely be 
identiAed; but statistical evidence, the average characters of a large 
random sample of individuals, gave characters about which there could 
be no mistake. The European and American races of the common eel 
are a case in point; both vary in such a way that their characters overlap, 
and a single specimen cannot be safely referred to either. But a count of 
the vertebrae in a hundred individuals of each shows an average of nearly 
ten vertebrae more in the one group than in the other. In a certain 
inshore Ash, common in the Baltic, the viviparous blenny, he found a 
similar difference between the Ash in the fjords and those in the open sea, 
even between those in one fjord and another; he found that these small 
differences were in the main hereditary, as he followed them through six 
generations or more; but yet, after all, he discovered that a change of 
conditions, or environment, did produce a small but perceptible change 
of characters. These statistical studies, and the whole concept of racial 
groups on which they are based, have an importance that as yet we are 
slow to realise. 
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Johannes Schmidt was a fortunate man. His marriage was singularly 
happy, and his wife became a friend of his friends and a worker by his 
side; it associated him closely with the Carlsberg Brewery, and helped 
him to a share (without which his work could never have been done) in 
the munificent trust under which the profits of that great business go to 
the advancement of knowledge. He was a member of many Academies 
besides ours, into which he was elected in 1927; he had decorations from 
ten countries (I believe) besides his own He was at home in several 
languages. His life was as simple as it was happy; he was modest as 
he was learned; he was big-hearted and most generous. I found him a 
rarely lovable man during a friendship of more than thirty years. 

D. W. T. 
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John Stephenson, C.I.E., F.R.S. 

JOHN Stephenson was bom at Padiham, near Burnley, Lancashire, in 
1871 and was educated at the Burnley Grammar School and the Owens 
College, Manchester, which he entered as a student of science in 1887. 
In 1890 he passed the examinations for the degree of B.Sc., London, 
with second-class honours in Zoology. In the same year he was awarded 
the English Essay Prize in the Owens College for an essay on the poetry 
of Wordsworth; he had throughout his life a strong interest in English 
literature. 

Stephenson then entered the Medical School of the Owens College, in 
which he had a distinguished career; a fellow-student states that he was 
easily the best man of his year. In 1891 he passed the London Inter¬ 
mediate M.B. in the first class with Exhibition and Medal in Anatomy 
and Medal in Physiology; in 1893 he graduated M.B., Victoria Uni¬ 
versity, and in 1894 M.B., London, both with first-class honours. During 
his last year he held appointments as house physician for six months, 
first in the Royal Infirmary, Manchester, and later in the Royal Hospital 
for Diseases of the Chest, London. 

In 1895 Stephenson entered the Indian Medical Service, being first of 
his batch. In the same year he married Gertrude, elder daughter of Mr 
Thomas Bayne, of Burnley. For the next five years he was on military 
duty with the 22nd Punjab Cavalry, including service in the North-West 
Frontier Expedition of 1897. During the following years he was on 
plague duty, and held appointments as Civil Surgeon at four stations in 
the Punjab. His spare time during these years was devoted to the study 
of Persian, and while Civil Surgeon of Murree in 1901 he passed the High 
Proficiency Persian examination. In 1905 he was home on leave and 
passed the examinations for the Fellowship of the College of Surgeons 
of England. 

In October of the following year Captain Stephenson, then Civil 
Surgeon of Ambala, was "appointed temporarily" at about a week’s 
notice to the newly created Chair of Biology in Government College,* 
Lahore, an appointment which was to fill his life for thirteen years. 

* The teaching of biology was instituted in the College in 1902, when an Assistant 
Professor was appointed; he was transferred to the Agncultural College, Poona, in the 
vacation of 1906. 
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Stephenson had studied zoology in the Owens College under the 
stimulating influence of Professor Mlines Marshall, and building on this 
foundation his instruction in the subject soon reached a high standard, 
and within a few years resulted in a productive school of zoology. The 
expansion of the work in biology rendered necessary new laboratories, 
which Stephenson planned with regard to the special conditions of climate, 
and they were ready for occupation in 1914. That his presentation of 
the subject was successful in appealing to his students is shown by the 
fact that several of them became inspired with his ideals of critical work, 
and responded to his suggestions for the investigation of the fauna of 
their country. They are now holding influential zoological posts in India 
and have published important papers on their researches. Stephenson 
thus made an important contribution to the development of zoological 
teaching and research in India. 

For his own investigations Stephenson chose the anatomy and biology 
of the freshwater oligochaetes occurring near Lahore, and began work 
on them soon after his appointment to the Chair. His first paper, on 
an oligochaete allied to Chatogaster which he had found in February 1907, 
was published in August of that year, and was quickly followed by another 
paper on two freshwater oligochietes—an /Eolosoma and a new species 
of Chatogaster. In 1909 he submitted to the University of London 
a thesis, which was approved for the degree of Doctor of Science, on 
the aquatic Oligochaeta of the Punjab, the most interesting part of 
which is an account of the phenomena of antiperistalsis and ascending 
ciliary action in the intestine of these worms, with some general con¬ 
siderations arising therefrom. Stephenson showed that the inhalent 
function of the intestine is common in these worms, and suggested that 
it is possibly the primitive function—the intake of oxygen in solution— 
and he added some critical considerations on the evolution of the vascular 
system in oligochaetes. In 1909 when on leave he spent some time at 
the Marine Biological Station, Millport, working on the littoral Oligo¬ 
chaeta of the Clyde, on which he contributed a paper to the Society’s 
Transactions in 1911. On his next leave he worked for a month in the 
summer of 1912 at the Marine Laboratory, Plymouth, chiefly on in¬ 
testinal respiration in Polychseta, and he then expanded his thesis of 
1909 so that it constituted a study of intestinal respiration in annelids, 
with considerations on the origin and evolution of the vascular system 
in this group. This paper was communicated to the Society and published 
in 1913. 

About this time Stephenson received a collection of earthworms, 
made, during the Abor Expedition, in Assam and the Abor country— 
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the first of the many collections from the Oriental Region which came 
into his hands—and his interests henceforth widened to the oligochsetes 
in general. Throughout his period in Lahore he maintained a steady 
output of published work on collections of these worms from India, Japan, 
and China, and on structural details, e g. the cells of the pharyngeal glands 
and septal glands, the prostate glands (with Haru Ram) and the calciferous 
glands (with B. Prashad). 

In 1912 Stephenson was appointed Principal and in 1918 Vice- 
Chancellor of Government College. The strain of his duties during the 
war years—an anxious period for those in charge of youth in India— 
began to tell upon his health, and in the spring of 1919 he decided to 
resign his appointments in Lahore, which he vacated in September of 
that year to the great regret of staff and students. He was a highly 
successful Professor and Principal, kind, firm, and understanding. His 
dealings with the students were characterised by unfailing courtesy and 
by scrupulous fairness, which gained their admiration and respect, and 
his quiet effective personality left a deep impression upon them. 

In June 1920 I was able to offer Lieutenant-Colonel Stephenson a 
Lectureship m Zoology which had been recently established in the 
University of Edinburgh, the duties of which consisted principally in 
directing students in their work on invertebrates. This appealed to 
him as a congenial post, and he commenced duty in October of that year. 
For nine years he shared with me the lectures on invertebrates and on 
a number of special subjects given to the advanced students. His teaching 
was clear and concise, and characterised by a wide scientific outlook; 
in the laboratory his critical supervision was greatly appreciated, especially 
by the students reading for honours, to whom he gave unsparingly help 
and encouragement. X may be permitted to add that he was a most 
efficient and trusted colleague and a loyal friend. 

Stephenson was assiduous and methodical in research. He continued 
his investigations on earthworms, and published while in Edinburgh a 
score of papers. The majority of these were on systematics and dis¬ 
tribution, others described the septal and pharyngeal glands (a continua¬ 
tion of previous work), blood glands, the diffuse production of sexual 
cells in a species of Chatogaster, and the sexual organs of Naidium. In 
a .paper published in 1921 Stephenson discussed evolution in the family 
Megascolecidae; he showed that, knowing which characters are primary 
and which secondary, it is possible to work out the sequence of evolution 
of tfy principal genera and that a number of the genera have had a 
multiple origin—that is, are polyphyletic. In the same paper he set forth 
his views on problems of distribution in the Oligochseta, stating his 
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objections to several of the land-bridges, e.g. the Indo-Australian, which 
had been postulated in order to explain the present range of distribution of 
certain genera and offering alternative views. In 1923 he published a 
volume of 518 pages on the Oligochaeta in The Fauna oj British India. 
After the list of references to the literature, which formed a complete 
bibliography for the species found in India, he gave a useful account of 
the methods of examination of oligochaetcs, followed by a summary of 
the geographical distribution of Indian Oligochaeta, with remarks on 
their bionomics, and then passed to the systematic description of the 
fifty-five genera and three hundred and forty-five species recorded from 
India. This work is notable for its clarity and method, and for the 
practical treatment of the subject which was the outcome of the author’s 
intimate knowledge of his material derived from innumerable dissections 
and other preparations. 

His last work in Edinburgh was the preparation of a monograph on 
the Oligochaeta. In 1927 he was appointed a Carnegie Teaching Fellow 
and relieved of all duties except those in connection with the senior 
students, and henceforward he devoted the major part of his time to the 
preparation of the monograph (published by the Clarendon Press in 
January 1930), which he completed and saw through the press before he 
left Edinburgh. He brought to the preparation of this volume of almost 
a thousand pages a thorough mastery of the structure and classification 
of oligochaetes, an extensive knowledge of the literature, and a flair for 
concise and clear presentation of facts and conclusions. He produced a 
monograph of exceptional merit which, in addition to the anatomical 
and systematic descriptions, contains a summary of his conclusions on 
the evolution of oligochaetcs, on convergence and polyphyly, and on the 
bearing of the known facts of geographical distribution of oligochaetes 
on palaeogeographical problems such as the former existence of a more 
extensive antarctic continent and of Indo-Australian and other land- 
bridges. His nine years in Edinburgh were his most productive period 
in published work; he became one of the two recognised authorities on 
the Oligochaeta. 

In 1928 Stephenson was appointed Editor of The Fauna oj British 
India in succession to the late Sir Arthur Shipley, and one of the Editors 
of The Annals and Magazine of Natural Htstory. 

On leaving Edinburgh in November 1929 he went to reside in London, 
and continued until a few weeks before his death his investigations on 
oligochaetes as an unofficial worker in the British Museum (Natural 
History). These resulted in several systematic papers, including one on 
a new species of Nais living parasitically under the eye and in the 
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Harderian glands of East African frogs. In 1931 he became Zoological 
Secretary of the Linnean Society and took an active interest in its affairs, 
and especially in the publication of the zoological papers. 

Stephenson was made, in 1919, a Companion of the Order of the Indian 
Empire in recognition of his services in Lahore. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1912 and was awarded the Keith 
Medal in 1920. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of London 
in 1930. 

He regarded as a recreation his studies—which were carried out with 
his usual thoroughness and care—on Persian and Arabic literature. In 
1910 the Asiatic Society of Bengal published his translation of the first 
book of the Hadiqatu' l-Haqiqat (“Enclosed Garden of the Truth") of 
SanS’I. The original poem, written probably about 1140 A.D., is Sani'i’s 
most important work and one of the early Persian text-books of the Sufi 
philosophy. On finding there was no European edition or translation 
Stephenson collated half a dozen manuscript and lithographic editions in 
the preparation of the text and made a translation, appending numerous 
notes. He also translated the zoological section of the Nuahatu 4 -Quliib 
(“Heart’s Delight”), which was published by the Royal Asiatic Society in 
1928. This work, which was compiled by a Persian writer, Hamdull&h 
MustaufI of Qazwln, about 1340, gave a conspectus of zoological know¬ 
ledge of the time, and “constitutes one of the very few extant zoological 
treatises of the Islamic East." 

Stephenson was held in high esteem for his attractive personality, his 
sound judgment, and his readiness to help in matters relating to the 
advancement of zoology in Britain and in India. 

He died in London on the 2nd February 1933. 


J. H. A. 
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Sir J. Arthur Thomson, M A., LL.D. 

On February 12, 1933, within two years of his retiral from the Chair of 
Natural History at the University of Aberdeen, where he had taught with 
great effect for thirty-one years, J. Arthur Thomson succumbed to a 
heart illness at his home at Limpsfield, Surrey. He will be most widely 
remembered for the success of his endeavours to bring scientific knowledge 
home to the plain man, but his zoological investigations and philosophical 
essays bear witness besides to much activity in the cause of knowledge 
for itself. 

Born in 1861 at Saltoun in East Lothian, Thomson graduated M A 
at the University of Edinburgh in 1880 A son and grandson of the 
manse, he aimed at the ministry and completed the divinity course at 
New College; but the pull of heredity (his grandfather was Dr David 
Landsborough of the little books on seaweed and zoophytes), and the 
influence of his teachers, Alleyne Nicholson, Dickson, Cossar Ewart, 
Geikie, Rutherford, and others, determined his course towards the study 
of Nature. His post-graduate experience was wide: in 1883-4 he was 
working in Ernst Haeckel’s zoological laboratory at Jena, in 1884 he 
moved on to Professor Delage’s marine laboratory at Caen, and in 1885 
he was concentrating upon the histology of sponges in F. Eilhard Schultze's 
laboratory in Berlin. 

On his return to Edinburgh in 1886 he began the teaching career 
which was to place many generations of students of biology deeply in his 
debt. Following upon a variety of lecture courses in Edinburgh and 
occasional experience as substitute for Professor Haddon in Dublin, 
Professor Prince in Glasgow,'and Professor Henry Drummond in Glasgow 
Free Church College, in 1899 he was appointed by the then Secretary for 
Scotland, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, to the Regius Chair of Natural 
History at the University of Aberdeen, left vacant through the death of 
Henry Alleyne Nicholson He taught with clearness, sympathy, and 
imagination, and one of the indications of his success is the presence of 
his pupils in many important zoological posts. 

Even during the stress of his extraordinary teaching activity, Thomson 
kept in close touch with scientific developments. For many years he con¬ 
tributed an annual section to the Zoological Record, and was responsible 
for the zoological extracts in the Journal of the Royal Microscopical 
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Society. With the greater opportunities at Aberdeen, he turned to the 
investigation of the coral-like Alcyonana, and contributed a large number 
of systematic papers on collections of the group from all parts of the 
world, notable among them being memoirs on the collections of the 
Australian Thetis Expedition, on the Prince of Monaco’s collections, 
and on those of the Dutch Stboga Expedition to the East Indies. 

There can be no doubt, however, that Sir Arthur Thomson gained 
recognition most widely as a writer of books. The quantity and the 
variety of his written work was enormous. Some of his books, like 
The Evolution of Sex (1889), written with the late Sir Patrick Geddes, 
made a lasting impression upon scientific thought; others, like The Science 
of Life (1899), Heredity (1908), and The System of Animate Nature 
(St Andrews Gifford Lectures of 1920), classified and systematised aspects 
of scientific progress or modern concepts of life; while his last great work, 
also written with Geddes, Life: Outlines of General Biology (1931), is 
a rich storehouse of facts bearing upon a very wide variety of biological 
themes. Besides this more austere aspect of his writing, Thomson had 
the art, rare and not easily acquired, of expressing scientific truths in 
language simple, clear, and beautiful, so that the plain man could under¬ 
stand and appreciate. He became more and more an evangelist pro¬ 
claiming to the people the gospel of the interest and beauty and wonder 
of living things. 

In 1887, when he was appointed Lecturer in the School of Medicine 
in Edinburgh, Thomson became a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and during two terms (1906-8 and 1920-23) he served on the 
Council. He was an LL.D. of his own University of Edinburgh, as well 
as of the Universities of McGill and California, and in 1930, upon his 
retiral from the Chair of Natural History in Aberdeen University, a 
Knighthood was conferred upon him. Sir J. Arthur Thomson is survived 
by Lady Thomson, who shared in his labours and achievements, and by a 
family of three sons and one daughter, all of whom have written books of 
value on different aspects of biological science. 

J. R. 
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William Arthur Williams, F.I.C. 

After a short illness, Mr W. A. Williams, Works Manager of the North 
British Rubber Co., Ltd., Castle Mills, Edinburgh, passed away on 
December 29, 1932. He had not enjoyed robust health for a few years, 
but a three months’ tour in South Africa in 1928 did much to restore his 
former vitality, and he continued to interest himself in the scientific 
as well as the managerial side of his life’s work until within a short time 
of his sudden death. By his death the rubber industry has been deprived 
of one of its pioneers in the application of scientific methods and principles 
to the introduction and control of manufacturing operations 

Born in 1879, he received his school education in Finsbury, whence 
he passed to the City and Guilds Technical College to study chemistry 
under the late Professor Raphael Meldola, F.R S., and Mr Streatfeild. 
The sound technical training he there acquired remained one of Mr 
Williams’s mam assets throughout his business career, and his outlook on 
industrial problems was inspired by his early technical training. He was 
awarded the Senior Scholarship as the best final student of his year on 
the completion of his course in 1898, and he became research assistant 
to Professor Meldola, with whom he collaborated in a paper on polyazo 
compounds read before the Chemical Society in 1899 

Mr Williams was the first chemist appointed to the staff of Castle 
Mills, taking up duties there in May 1900. He was soon able to show 
the value of the application of his scientific training in the elucidation of 
works problems, and in experimenting with and standardising new tests 
for control of factory operations. Improvements were made in the 
laboratory accommodation and equipment, and a staff of qualified 
assistants was appointed. 

His organising ability found further scope when he was appointed 
Assistant General Works Superintendent, and shortly afterwards Works 
Manager, a position which he held till his death. 

During the period of his association with the rubber industry (which 
previously had been largely guided by "rule of thumb” methods) 
important progress was made towards the standardising and scientific 
control of factory processes, and, in collaboration with the rubber pro¬ 
ducers, the manufacturers succeeded in overcoming the many problems 
attendant on the introduction and development of plantation rubber. 
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Mr Williams contributed several papers on the subject of variability of 
plantation rubbers during this period of transition from wild rubbers to 
plantation rubbers. 

He was highly esteemed by all those who came under his charge, and 
was keenly interested in improving the working conditions throughout 
the factory. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry in 1918 and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1924. In 1925 he was 
elected Chairman of the Edinburgh section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. He was a Member of Council of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry and a member of its Board of Examiners, and took an active 
part in the work of its Scottish section. He also held the post of President 
of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts and received the Gold Medal of 
that Society on relinquishing this post in 1929. 

C L. A. 
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Francis Ernest Bradley, M.A., LL.D.(Lond.), Judge of County 
Courts, Circuit No. 4 (N.W. Lancashire), since 1921, was a member of 
the Court of the University of Manchester as representative of Con¬ 
vocation from 1921 to 1930, and was Chairman of Convocation for 1928- 
1929. He was the author of Handbook to the Companies Act (1900); 
Debtors and the War (1914); Private Companies , their Constitution and 
Management (1917); Company Principles and Precedents (1920); and 
of essays in several Law journals. 

He was elected a Fellow of this Society in 1916, and died on September 
3, 1933- 

Rev. Joseph Robert Fraser, F.S.A Scot., was Minister of the New 
Parish Church of Scotland, Kinneff, Inverbervie, Montrose. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Society in 1915, and died on January 22, 1933. 

John Henderson, D.Sc., A.M.Inst E E., was elected a Fellow of the 
Society in 1900, and died on June 9, 1933. 

Theophilus Bulkeley Hyslop, M.D , C.M., M R.C.P.E., late 
Physician Superintendent to the Royal Hospitals of Bridewell and Beth- 
lem; P.M.O. King Edward’s Schools, London and Witley, Lecturer 
on Psychological Medicine, St Mary’s Hospital and London School of 
Medicine for Women, was educated at Edinburgh, London, and Paris 
Dr Hyslop was a remarkably versatile man He was a player in several 
orchestras, and wrote a number of orchestral works He was also an 
artist, his pictures being accepted by the Royal Academy on several 
occasions. He was the author of A Text-Book on Mental Physiology; 
The Borderland (1924); and of numerous articles on neurology, psychology, 
and medicine. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1908, and died on February 
12, 1933- 

Robert Jardine, M.D.(Edin.), M.R.C.S., F.R F.F.S.(Glas.), was 
bom in Jardineville, New Brunswick, on January 30, 1862, and was 
educated at Mpunt Allison College, New Brunswick, Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity, and the London Hospitals. After holding several posts in Glasgow, 
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he was appointed Professor of Midwifery and Dean of St Mungo's College, 
Glasgow. He was the author of A Text-Book on Midwifery (1899); 
Clinical Lectures on the Hamorrhages of Pregnancy (1899); Clinical 
Obstetrics (1903); Delayed and Complicated Labour (1911); and of 
numerous papers on obstetrics and gynaecology in medical journals. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1901, and died on December 
17 , 1932 

Spencer Mort, M.S., M.D., F.R.C.S.E., studied at the Universities 
of Glasgow, Paris, Dresden, Stockholm, Munich, and Amsterdam, and 
for twenty-two years held the appointment of Medical Superintendent 
and Surgical Director of the North Middlesex County Hospital, Edmonton. 
During the War he was a Lieut -Colonel in the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, and Officer Commanding and Chief Consulting Surgeon to the 
Special Military Surgical Hospital at Edmonton, being twice mentioned 
in dispatches Among his published works are a thesis on Resistance 
to Peritoneal Bacterial Infectton (1913); and on Surgical Experiences 
at North Middlesex Hospital (1914). He was also the author of numerous 
articles on operative surgery and radium therapy. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1914, and died on November 
21, 1932. 

John W. Tait, B.Sc., was Rector of Leith Academy for over twenty 
years, and retired about ten years ago. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Society in 1904, and died on December 17, 1932, in his seventy-first year. 

James Edward Talmage, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.M.S., F.G.S., formerly 
President and Professor of Geology, University of Utah, was bom at 
Hungerford, Berks, on September 21, 1862, and died on July 27, 1933. 
He was elected a Fellow in 1895. 

John Millar Thomson, LL.D.(Glas.), F.R.S., F.C.S, F.I.C., 
Hon. Fellow King’s College and Queen’s College, London, was born 
in the precincts of the Old College of Glasgow on March 7, 1849. 
He was Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, London, from 1887 to 
1914, and Vice-Principal from 1905 to 1914. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1880, and died on March 22, 
1933. (For details of his life and work see Obttuary Notices of Fellows 
of the Royal Society, No. 2, December 1933.) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATUTORY GENERAL 
MEETING 

Beginning the 150th Session, 1932-1933. 

At the Statutory General Meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, held in the Society’* 
Room*, 24 George Street, on Monday, October 24, 1932, at 4.30 p u , 

Profe**or Sir E. A Sharpey-Schafcr, F R.S., Prcudcnt, in the Chair, 
the Minute* of the Statutory Meeting held on October 26, 1931, were read, approved, and signed. 

The General Secretary submitted the following Report.— 

SECRETARY'S REPORT, OCTOBER 24, 1932. 

By request of the Council, addresses were delivered on " David Hume and Modem Science,” 
by Professor R. A. Sampson, LL.D , F R S , on December ;, 1931, “Research on Whales in 
the Antarctic,” by Dr N A. Mackintosh, A R C S , on March 7, 1932, and on “Conduction 
and Automatism in the Mammalian Heart,” by Professor Pierre Rijlant, University of 
Brussels, on June 20, 1932. On July 4, 1932, in commemoration of the Centenanr of the death 
of Sir Walter Scott, who was President of the Society from 1820 to 1832, Professor H. J. C 
Grierson, M A , LL D , delivered an address on “Scott and the Historical Novel.” 

40 papers were read, as compared with 34 in the previous session. The papers were divided 
among subjects as follows Mathematics, 7, physics, Ij chemistry, 4; engineering, 1; 
geology and mineralogy, 7, palaeontology, 5, Iwtany, 3, plant physiology, 1; zoology, 3, 
Human genetics, 3; animal genetics, 3, physiology, 2 9 papers have been published or 

are being published in the Transactions , and 23 in the Trottcdings 7 papers were read but 
have not yet been submitted in final form, and 1 was declined for publication Several papers 
were received during the session which were found unsuitable for presentation to the Society. 

The Society has lost by death 24 Fellows and 4 Honorary Fellows, ond 6 Fellows have 
resigned. 31 Fellows were elected 

Invitations were received, and the Soucty wus represented as follows on the occasions 
mentioned — 

1 University of Amsterdam, Tercentenary Celebration, June 27, 1932. Professor D’Arcy 

W. Thompson, C B., F.R S., presented address 

2. Royal Society of Canada. 30th Anniversary, May 20-28, 1932 Professor J Mbakins, 

M.D , LL.D., presented address 

3. National Academy of Sciences, Washington 100th Anniversary of the Electrical Dis¬ 

coveries of Joseph Henry Apnl 23, 1932. Letter sent. 

4. Tartu University (Dorpat). Tercentenary of it* Foundation, June 30 and July 1, 1932. 

Professor J. Y. Simpson, D.Sc , presented address 

5. Congress of Entomology, Paris, July 18-23, >93 2 - Letter sent. 

6. International Congress of Mathematicians, Zurich, September 4-12, 1932. Professor 

E. T Whittaker, F.R.S , Professor H W. Turnbull, F.R S , and Professor J. E. A. 

Stegoall, M A 

7. Spinoza Tercentenary The Hague, September 1932. Letter sent 

8. National Trust for Scotland. Society’s representative, the Hon Lord Sands 

A medal to be awarded in 1933, together with a sum of money, as the DAVID ANDERSON* 
BERRY PRIZE, has been designed by Mr Percy Metcalfe, designer of the coinage of the 
Irish Free State. The dies have been made at the Royal Mint, and a bronze replica is now in 
the possession of the Society, 

The KEITH PRIZE for the period 1929-1931 was awarded to Dr A. W. Greenwood of 
the University of Edinburgh. 

The NEILL PRIZE for the period 1929-1931 was awarded to Dr C. H. O’Donoghue of 
the University of Edinburgh. 
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The BRUCE PRIZE for the period 1930-1931 wu awarded to Mr Henry Gino Watkihs, 
who, unfortunately;, met his death by drowning m Lake Fjord, Greenland, on August 10, 1931, 
while leading the British Arctic Air Route Expedition. 

After careful consideration by a Committee, a more durable paper has been decided upon 
for the Transactions and Proc tiding:, and a new type has been selected for the Proceedings. 
Thu will result in a saving of approximately 10 per cent, in the cost of printing per sheet. The 
Transactions, already in monotype, will be charged as formerly. 

Reference was made in my last report to the collaboration of the Society with the Royal 
Society of London, to arrange for the Second Polar Year and to administer the grant of 10,000 
for this purpose made by the Air Ministry. The Joint Committee, reinforced by some outside 
members, has continued its work and has dispatched a party to Fort Rae in Canada and a 
second one to Tromso in Norway. The Society, with the approval of the Committee, has itself 
arranged for auroral photographs and observations to be made at Urafirth in Shetland, and 
these are now m progress 

The Council of the Society drew the attention of the Town Council of Edinburgh to the 
neglected condition of the David Hume monument in the Old Calton Burial Ground. As a 
consequence steps have been taken to improve its condition. 

The Calendar of the Hume MSS. in the possession of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, by 
Dr J. Y. T. Grbig and Harold Benyon, has now been published as Vol. 5a, Pvt I, of the 
Proceedings, and has been circulated. 

A number of new exchanges of publications were initiated during the session. 

In connection with the Scott Centenary Exhibitions in Edinburgh and Glasgow, it may be 
mentioned that the Society lent to these exhibitions its portrait of Sir Walter Scott by Graham 
Gilbert. 

The acknowledgment of the Society is due to the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of 
Scotland for grants to authors towards the costs of the illustrations of papers published by the 
Society, amounting to £87, 16s »d ; to the University of Liverpool Dunning Lawrence Research 
Fund for a grant of £2$ towards the cost of publication of Dr Tudor Jones’s recent paper in 
the Transactions; and to the Royal Society of London for a sum of £250 from the Government 
Publication Grant in aid of the cost of printing the Society’s Transactions and Proceedings 
during the session 1931-1932. 

Treasurer’s Report.— 

The Treasurer gtated that there were no specially outstanding features with regard to the 
finances of the past year. 

There had been an increase in the amount received for contributions, so that while last year 
there was an adverse balance on the year of over ^62, the Accounts of this year show a surplus 
of over £20. 

The President in the course of his remarks drew attention to the fact that the Society 
had never confined itself to science, but had always taken a prominent part in the encourage¬ 
ment of literature as well. While referring to the value of addresses given from time to time 
by eminent scientists, instancing especially that of Bohr in the previous session, and m the 
present session that of Rijlant, who gave the Society a lucid exposition of the researches of 
Demoor and himself, the President recalled in the literary field the address above referred 
to on David Hume, and especially that on Walter Scott, with which Professor H. J. C. Grierson 
had favoured the Society. He also referred to the losses of the Society by the death of Ordinary 
and Honorary Fellows, details of which may be found in the Obituary Notices already published. 
To these must be added, though not a Fellow, the name of the Bruce Medallist, Henry Gino 
Watkins, whose tragic death by drowning in Greenland occurred on August 20, 1932. 

The President nominated as Scrutineers of the Ballot, Dr Robert Campbell and Mr J. W. 
Butters. 


The Ballot for the Election of Council and Office-Bearers was then taken. 

Mr John Bartholomew moved the adoption of the Reports and the reappointment of Messrs 
Lindsay, Jamieson & Haldane, C.A., as auditors for the ensuing session. These motions 
were approved. 

The Scrutineers reported that the Ballot Papers were in order, and the President declared 
that the following Council and Office-Bearers had been duly elected:— 
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Professor Sir E. A. Sharpby-Schafbr, M.D., D Sc., LL.D , F.R.S., President 
Professor T. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Arthur Loo ah Turner, M.D., LL.D , F.R C.S.E. 

J. B. Clark, M.A, LL.D., T.P. 

Professor James Ritchie, M.A , D.Sc. ■ Vice-Presidents. 

Principal Sir Thomas H. Holland, K.C.S I, K C.I.E., D L , D.Sc,, 

LL.D, F R.S, 

The Hon. Lord Sands, Kt, LL D., D D 

Professor R. A. Sampson, M A , D Sc, LL D , F R.S , Genera) Secretary 

Professor C. G. Darwin, M A , F.R.S. \ _ 

Professor F. A. E Crew, M D , D Sc, Ph.I). } Secretaries to Ordinary Meetings. 

James Watt, W.S , LL D , Treasurer 

Professor D’Arcy W. Thompson, C.B, Hon. DSc, D Litt, F R S, Curator of 
Library and Museum 


ORDINARY MEMBERS OK COUNCIL. 


Murray Macgrboor, M A, D Sc. 

A. Crichton Mitchell, D.Sc. 

Professor P. T. Herring, M.D , F.R.C.P.E. 
Professor James P. Kendall, M A., D Sc., 
F.R.S. 

Professor Thomas M. MacRobrrt, M.A., 
D.Sc. 

Professor Godfrey H. Thomson, D Sc., Ph D 


Malcolm Wilson, D Sc., A R.C S., F L.S 
Professor E B, Bailey, M.C., M A, F R.S. 
Professor J. C Brash, M.C., M.A., M.D. 
Professor A. J. Clark, M C., B.A , M.D., 

Professor A G. Ogilvie, M.A., B.Sc. 
Professor E M Wbdderburn, M A., D Sc , 
LLB.WS 


The President, before closing the meeting, thanked the Scrutineers for their services. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ORDINARY MEETINGS, 

‘ Session 1932-1933. 

FIRST ORDINARY MEETING. 

Monday, November 7, 1932 

Professor Sir E. A Sharpey-Sihafer, F R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary Meeting were taken as read. 

The following Communications were submitted 1 — 

1 Supernumerary Pectoral Fins in Rota ctrcularts Loudon. By W. F. Harper, Ph D., M.B. 
Communicated by Professor A. D Peacock, D.Sc Proc , vol. 53, pp. 26-30 

2. The Innervation of the Uterus By Miss Amy M. FLEMING, M.D., M.C O.G. Com¬ 
municated by Professor E. P CATHCART, C B E , F.R S Tram , vol 57, pp. 473-490- 

3 On the Development of the Olfactory Organ in Protopterus By Miss Maroarrt H. 
FULLARTON, B Sc Communicated by Professor J Graham Kerr, F.R.S. Proc , vol. 53, 
pp. 1-6. 

4. Development and Probable Evolution of the Suctonal-disc in the Tadpoles of Rana off Mono 
Gflnther. By Sunder Lal Hdra, D Sc 7>«*r . vol 57, pp. 469-472. 

5. Evolution of the Catopterid Fishes. By James Brough, B.Sc Communicated by 
Professor H. Graham Cannon, M A , Sc D (Read by title) 

6 Contributions to the Study of the Old Red Sandstone Flora of Scotland. Part VIII 1 
On Arthrostigma, Psilophyton, and some Associated Plant-remains from the Strathmore Beds of 
the Caledonian Lower Old Red Sandstone. By Professor W H Lang, F R S Trans , vol 57, 
pp 491-521 (Read by title ) 


SECOND ORDINARY MEETING 
Monday, December 5, 1932. 

The Hon. Lord Sands, LL D , D D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary Meeting were taken as read. 

The following Communications were submitted:— 

i. The Metamorphism of the Deeside Limestone By Arthur G Hutchison, D.Sc 
C ommunicated by Professor H H. Read, D.Sc. Trans , vol. 57, pp 557-592 

2 Notes on the Kidston Collection of Foull Plant Slides. No. 1: The Anatomy of the Axis 
of Lepidodendron Brownii Unger sp , wjth special reference to the Relationship between this 
Stem and Lepidostrobus Browntx Unger sp By Mary G. Cai.dkr, B.Sc Communicated by 
Dr S Williams. Trans , vol 57, pp. 547-555. 

3. The Restoration and Regeneration of the Epithelium and Endometrium of the Uterus of 
Coma Post Partum in Non-pregnant Animals. By William J. Hamilton, M.Sc , M B„ B.Ch. 
Communicated by Professor T H Bryce, F R.S, Trans., vol. 57, pp. 592-600 

4. Exposition and Contraction of Coal caused respectively by the Sorption and Discharge of 
Gas (Preliminary Notice) By Professor H Briggs, D.Sr,, and R P. Sinha, B.Sc Pros., 
vol. 53, pp 48-53 

. The undernoted Papers were read by title:— 

5 On Properties of Null Geodesics, and their Application to the Theory of Radiation. By 
W. O. Kermack, M A., D.Sc, W. H. M'Crea, M A , Ph.D , and Professor E. T. Whittaker, 
F.R.S. Pros , vol. 53, pp 31-47. 

6. A Matrix Notation for Mendelian Populations. By Professor Lancelot Hooben, M.A., 
D.Sc. Pros., vol. 53, pp. 7 -y- 

7. On. the Graduation of Data by the Orthogonal Polynomials of Least Squares. By A. C. 
Aitkin, m;A., D.Sc. Proc., vol. 53, pp. 54-78. 
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Meetings of the Socitty. 
THIRD ORDINARY MEETINC 
Monday, January 9, 1933 


Professor Sir E A. Sharpey-Schafer, F.R S , President, in the Chair. 

The Minute* of the last Ordinary Meeting were taken aa read. 

At the requeat of the Council Dr John E, Mackenzie and Dr Hakry W. Melville gave 
an experimental demonstration of the Measurement of the Diffusion Coefficients of Bromine- 
Hydrogen and Bromine-Carbon Dioxide, and Professor James G. Gray, D Sc., gave an address, 
with demonstration, on "Self-erecting Gyrostats ” 

The undemoted Paper was read by title — 

On the Measurement of Spatial Distance in a Curved Space-time By H S Rusk, M.A , 
D.Sc Prot,, vol 53, pp. 79-88 


FOURTH ORDINARY MEETING 
Monday , February 6, 1933. 

Principal Sir ThorriHs H Holland, K.C S.I., K C I E , LL D , F.R.S , 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary Meeting wen- taken as read 

The Vice-President referred to the illness of the President, and intimated that the news of him 
was good 

The following Communications were submitted-— 

I. A Case of Non-disjunction in the Fowl. By Professor F. A E. Crew, M D , D.Sc, Ph.D 
Prot , vol S3, pp 89-104 

2 Studies on the Scottish Marine Fauna the Natural Faunistic Divisions of the North Sea, 
illustrated by the Quantitative Distribution of the Molluscs By A C. Stephen, B Sc Trans., 
vol. 57, pp. 601-616 

3. The Diurnal Incidence of Disturlance in the Terrestrial Magnetic Field By A Crichton 
Mitchell, D Sc Trans, vol 57, pp 617-632 

The undernoted Papers were read by title — 

4 The Intellectual Resemblance of Twins. By Ia>U 1S IlERRMAN, M A , and Professor 
Lancelot T. Hocbkn, M.A , D Sc Prot , vol 53. pp io?-im 

5. Spermatogenesis in Drosophila okscura Fallen. I —The Cytological Basis of Suppression 
of Crossing-over By P. Ch KOI LKR and Thelma Townson Communicated by Professor 
F A E Crew, M l), D.Sc , Ph D Prot , vol 53, pp. 130-146 


FIFTH ORDINARY MEETING 
Monday , March 6, 1933 

Dr J B. Clark, M A , Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary Meeting were taken as read 

The election of Fellows then took place The Vice-President, from the Chair, nominated 
Dr Alexander Laudkr and Lt -Col. L. M. Davies as Scrutineers After the ballot die 
following candidates were stated by the Vice-President as having been duly elected Fellows of 
the Society:— 

Frederick Latham Arnot, Prabodh Chandra Banerjee, James Livingstone Beoq, 
Thomas Robert Bo lam, Finlay James Cameron, John Irvine Carswell, Arthur Mel¬ 
ville Clark, Arthur Lancelot Craio-Bennett, Edmund Gilbert Dvmond, John 
Maxwell Erskine, Thomas Ferouson, Charles Forrester, William Hope Fowler, 
Augustus Wm. de Rohan Galbraith, Alfred Charles Gardner, Robeet Pollock 
Gillespie, Thomas Hainino Gillespie, William Gilmoue Guthrie, Edoar Erskine 
Hume, David Lees, James Macleod, John Malcolm, William John Milne Menzies, 
Louis Melville Milns-Thomson, John Murray, Thomas Nicol, Charles Wynpord 
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Parsons, Alfred William Noel Pillem, Frank Anderson Bailue Preston, John 
Livingston Somerville, John Barclay Tait, Georoe Taylor, Geoffrey Timms, John 
Mitchell Watt, William Frederic James Whitley, Jambs Wright. 

The Vice-President, from the Chair, thanked the Scrutineers for their services. 

The Vice-President intimated that Council had decided to make the following awards:— 

The MAKDOUGALL-BRISBANE PRIZE (1930-193*) to Dr A. C. AITKEN, for various 
contributions to Mathematic* published in the Society’s Procesdtng: 

The GUNNING VICTORIA JUBILEE PRIZE (1948-193*) to Emeritus Professor Sir 
JAMES WALKER, F R.S , for numerous contributions to Physical and General Chemistry. 

The awards to be made at the Ordinary Meeting of the Society on July 3. 

The Vice-President announced that the BRUCE-PRELLER LECTURE (1933) would be 
given by Professor C. II. LANDER, C.B E., on October 23, 1933, on the subject of the 
Utilisation of Coal. 


The following Communications were submitted.— 

1. The Late-glacial Readvance Moraines of the Highland Border west of the River Tay. 
% ByJ. B. Simpson, B Sc (Agr), D.Sc Trans , vol 57, pp. 633-646 

2. Help from America in reading Scottish Tectonic* By Professor E. B Bailey, M.C., 


3. On the Pituitary in Loptdostran and its Development By T, Kerr, M A. Communi¬ 
cated by Professor J. Graham Kerr, F R S. Pros , vol. 53, pp. 147-130 (Read by title.) 


SIXTH ORDINARY MEETING 
Monday , May 1, 1933 

The Hon. Lord Sands, LL D , D.D., Vice-President, in the Chair 
The Minutes of the last Ordinary Meeting were taken as read 

The following were admitted to the Society.—Dr F. L. Arnot, Mr F. J Cameron, 
Mr J I Carswell, Dr A M. Clark, Dr A L Craio-Bennett, Mr E G Dymond, 
Dr Thomas Ferguson, Dr W. H Fowler, Mr A. C Gardner, Mr T. H. Gillespie, Dr 
W G. Gutiirie, Mr James Macleod, Mr W J M Menzies, Dr John Murray, Mr J L. 
Somervili r, Dr O Timms, and Dr W F J. Whitley. 

The Chairman announced the following nominations to Hoporary Fellowship:— 

Foreign Honorary Fellows- John Jacob Abel, Professor of Pharmacology, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore; FILIPPO BOTTAZZI, Professor of Experimental Physiology, Royal 
Institute of Physiology, Naples; Edwin Grant Conklin, Professor of Biology, Princeton Uni¬ 
versity; Nikolaj Konstantinovic Koltzoff, formerly Professor of Zoology, State University, 
Moscow; Albrecht Penck, Geheimrat Professor (Emeritus) of Geography, Fnedrich-Wilhelms- 
Univemtat, Berlin; Pieter Zeeman, Professor of Physics, University, Amsterdam. 

British Honorary Fellows: Sir Gkoror Macdonald, K.C.B , LL.D., Edinburgh; Sir 
William Napier Shaw, Kt, LL D , F.R S , London 

The Chairman presented the JAMES SCOTT PRIZE (1933) to Professor Dr ARNOLD 
SOMMERFELD of the University of Munich, who then delivered a lecture entitled: “Ways 
to the Knowledge of Nature." 


SEVENTH ORDINARY MEETING. 

Monday, May 15, 1933. 

Professor J. H. Ashworth, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary Meeting were taken u read. 

The following were admitted to the Society:—Mr Thomas Nicol, Mr C. W. Parsons, and 
Dr T. R. Bo lam. 

The following Communications were submitted:— 

1. The Early Stages in Development of Cavia. By Norman H. W. Maclaren, Ph.D., 
F.L-StfjBfi Professor T. H. Bryce, M.D , F R.S. Trams., vol. 57, pp. 647-664. 
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_ *• ot Rock JoinU and the Cleat of Coal, By Emeritua Profeuor P. F. Kendall, 

D.Sc., F.R.S., and Profeuor Henry Briogs, D Sc , Ph.D Proe., vol 53, pp. 164-187, 

1. Note* on the Kid*ton Collection of Fowl Plant Slide* —No II. The Anatomy of the Axis 
of Botkrodendron mundum Willi*m*on »p By Mary G. C alder, B Sc. Communicated by 
Dr S. Williams, M.Sc. Treats , vol 57, pp. 665-673. 


The following Papers were read by title.— 

4. Matrices and Continued Fraction* By Profeuor II. W Turnhull, M A, F.R.S 
Tree-, vol. $3, pp. 151-163 and pp 208-210. 

5. Studies in Genetic Psychology.—I. Correlations between Collateral Relatives with respect 
to Intellectual Resemblance. By J. I.. Gray, MA, and Pearl Mosiiinsky, B Sc. Com* 
mumcated by Professor Lancelot Hocbkn, M A , D Sc Proe, vol 53, pp 188-307. 


EIGHTH ORDINARY MEETING 


Monday. June 5, 1933 

Dr A. Logan Turner, LL D , Vice-President, in the Chair 


The Minutes of the last Ordtnary Meeting were taken as read 
The following Communication* were submitted — 


I. On the Feeding Mechanism of certain Marine Ostracods By Profcs*or II. GRAHAM 
Cannon, M A., Sc.D Trans., vol. 57, pp 739-764 

a Studies in the Scottish Marine Fauna ~A The Quantitative Distribution of the Echino- 
derms in the North Sea. B. The Validity of Petersen * Community Hypothesis in the North 
Sea. Bv A. C Stephen, B.Sc Trans., vol 57, pp 777-787. 

3. The Sequence of Floras in the Upper Carboniferous, with special reference to South Wales. 
By F.MlLY Dix, D Sc , F G S Communicated by JOHN Pringle, D.Sc , F G S Trans , vol 57, 

pp. 789-838 

The undernoted Papers were read by title - 


4. Studies on the Reproductive System m the Guinea-Pig.—1 Variation* in the (Eatrous 
Cycle in the Virgin Animal, after Parturition, and during Pregnancy By THOMAS NlCOL, M B., 
Ch.B., F.R.C.S E. Proe , vol. 53, pp. 220-238 

5. The Mathematical Representation of the Energy Level* of the Secondary Spectrum of 
Hydrogen. By Ian Sandkman, Ph D Proe , vol 53, pp. 347-352. 

6. On the Theory of Statistical Regression. By M S Barti »tt, B A , B Sc. Communi¬ 
cated by J. Wishart, M.A., D Sc. Proe , vol 43, pp. 260-283. 


NINTH AND LAST ORDINARY MEETING. 

Monday, Julv 3, 1933 

Principal Sir Thomas Holland, K.C S I, K C I.E., LL D., ¥ R.S , 
Vice-President, m the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary Meeting were taken as read. 

Mr Wm. Maxwell wa* admitted a Fellow of the Society. 

The following were elected Honorary Fellows, Professor Sir T. H. Bkark and Professor 
T, J. Jehu acting as Scrutineer*:— 

Foreign Honorary Fellows: John Jacob Abel, Professor of Pharmacology, Johns Honkms 
University, Baltimore; Filippo Bottaki, Professor of Experimental Physiology, Royal In¬ 
stitute of Physiology, Naples, Edwin Grant Conklin, Professor ot Biology, Princeton Uni¬ 
versity; Nijcolaj Konstantinovic Kolteopp, formerly Professor of Zoology, State University, 
Moscow; Albrecht Penck, Geheimrat Professor (Emeritus) of Geography, Friedrich-Wilhelms- 
Unhrersitit, Berlin; Pieter Zeeman, Professor of Physics, University, Amsterdam. 

British Honorary Fellows: Sir Georor Macdonald, K.C.B., LL.D., Edinburgh; Sir 
William Napiex Shaw, Kt, LL.D., F.R.S., London. 
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The GUNNING VICTORIA JUBILEE PRIZE for the period of 19*8-193* «« presented 
to Emeritus Professor Sir JAMES WALKER, F.R.S. The Vice-President rend the Mowing 
statement— 


Mr James Walks* bu been one of our Fellows for forty-two y*ui, sod during that time be bit 
_attributed ltrgrly to our publication* and served the Society for many years on the Council and is a 
Vice-President Although we can rely with safely on the number of honours which have been conferred 

- • ■ - ’ - v -' “ *i satisfying to know tbit daring his period of 

a leading apostle and worker, especially In the 


■ly to our public 

- Although we ca 

_ him by workers In his own 1,_,,_ 

Fellowship Sir James Walks* bat established himself as 

region of physical chemistry—a subject which was little_________, ,-- 

To every student of the history of physical chemistry two names most frequently recur—the lets 
Wilhelm Ostwald of Lei pea and James Walkxs of Edinburgh Their coo trt button* to research may 
well be ranked together, but Sir J amis Walk** stand* out eapadaUy as sn exponent of the new ideas. 

Certainly the first name that springs to the mind of any EngUsh-tpeaking scientist when physical 
chemistry is mentioned It that of Sir Jakes Walk**, and throughout the fbrty-odd years that have 
elapsed since the subject began its struggle for recognition he has played a leading part in Its triumphant 
development Opposition to the newrideas, ahnoat universal at the atari, rapidly changed to eager 
acceptance, so that in 1892 Ostwald, returning to Lei prig after attending a meeting of the British 
Association, could write thus —‘‘1 left Edinburgh with the certainty that it was not necessary to take 
auy more special measures for the further advancement of our reuse In Great Britain James Walks*, 
a bora teacher, was training a boat of convinced tonlsts." 

The ionic theory has matured considerably since 1891, but among the crowd of convinced tonlsts 
that continue to spread the Walker gospel the Edinburgh School has always remained prominent. 
Although he retired officially from the chair of Chemistry in 1918, Sir James Walks* maintained until 
quite recently the active direction of research within hfa old department, and freedom from teaching 
duties has rendered the last few years out the least fruitful of his loug career He has Indeed erected for 
himself a monument that will be admired for many decades 

I should like to add a reference to Sir Jakis Walkeb'b work during the war, which showed him 
In a new light as an administrator under novel and difficult conditions May I mention a phase of hie 
versatile character too tittle known among scientific men hi* appreciative love of mosic and the fine 

Our lint of Gunning Victoria Jubilee prirrmen Includes- Kelvin and Tait, Jakes Dewar, Chsystal, 
w™-*•-, and E T Whittaker Thli lateit addition maintains a standard which the Society 


The MAKDOUGALL-BRISBANE PRIZE for the period 1930-1932 was presented t< 
Dr A. c. AITKEN The Vice-President read the following statement — 


In the hut ten years Dr Aitkem has published os-, 

sklcrabfo advances In time branches of mathematical science, ni 


al papers, which have effected co 


deify to ____ 

at the solution of algebraic and air_ 

_-J» field of work doubtless came from hit own extraordinary powers in mental aritb- 

for the benefit of those of us who are not gifted in this way, he has devised method* by which 
- "ie problems with which the practical mathematician is confronted can be reduced to repetition* 
sa peculiarly suited to an arithmometer, namely, a ctcj** -multiplication followed by a division. 


As a by-product of hit Interest in interpolation, finite differences and operational methods, he dis¬ 
covered in 1929 a remarkable and powerful general theorem whit* com p rehend! in one formula Taylor'* 
Theorem and the other expansion theorems of the Diffsernttal Calculus, all “tingta-kne” difference 
Interpolation formulae, and a multitude of other pcaalbiUtM. 

A paper which be published in oar Pnc*Ui*a in 1926, on BEaKOKLLt's method of solving algebraic 
equations and extensions of It, led him by way of symmetric functions to tbs wider field of algebra In 
1927 he discovered a dual theorem on determinant*] symmetric function which contained theorems of 
Jacobi and MacMahon at special casei, and Joined the determinants! theory of symmetric function to 
the combinatory theory Retarding algebraic equation from another point of view, namely, as the 
characteristic equations of matrices, he made many origfcud contributions to the general theory of matrices, 
particularly In regard to matrices with multiple latent root* Much of this work hat appeared In the 
book on “Canonical Matrices ” which he published in collaboration with Professor Tvshbull last year, 
■id which Is recognised by mathematicians as opening a new era in the history of the subject 

mention must be made of hit researches oir —“-- J *-*— 




_...„_—st be made of his researches on mathematical statistics and frequency functions. 

In 19S0, wotldpg with Dr Offemrsim. be showed that though the frequency function of Type A in 
Hermite polynomials has terms of irregular order of magnitude, the logarithm of the function, so expended, 
has terms regularly descending. In lojl he proved the analogous result for Type B and its lofarithm^ 


ly descending. In 1931 he proved the analogous__ 

ate polynomials In hia most recently published peper be 
sriswua so uaU by least squares with Tthebychcf polynomials, finding net 
id new and rapid methods baaed thereon 

The admiration with which mathematicians regard the formal beauty ar 
r Aitken's work In algrbra is reinforced by tbe gratitude they feel for the m 
Uch be has pfiMtd at tbe disposal of the computer. 


logarithm, 
the fitting of 
polynomials 


The following Communications were submitted— 

1. The Abnormal Atomic Weight of Calcium contained in Two very old Potassium-rich 
Deposits at Rhiconich, Sutherlandshire, and Portsoy, Banffshire. By W u. W. SMITH, Ph.D„ and 
Thomas Tait, Hi D. Communicated by Professor J. P. Kendall, F.R.S. 

2. Geology of the Outer Hebrides. Part V —North Hams and Lewis. By Profeasor T. J 
Jehu, M.D., F.G S., and R. M, Craio, M.A., D.Sc., F.G.S. Trant„ vol. 57, pp. 839-874. 

The undexnoted Papers were read by title:— 

V, The Effect of Consanguineous Parentage upon Metrical Character* of the Offspring. By 
Promisor Lancelot Hooben, M.A., D.Sc. Proe.,\fA. 53, pp. 239-231. 
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4. The 1 
Professor J. 


The Fecal Pellet* of Hifita asiatua. By Hilary B. Moore, Ph.D Communicated by 
■or J. Graham Kerr, F.R.S. Proc , vol 53, pp. 352-354. 

5. The Structure of the Foot in certain Mosses and m Anlhoctros lams. Bv Nellie M. 
BlaielEV, M Sc Communicated by Professor J. R. Matthews, M A., F.L.S. Trans , 
vol. 37, pp. 699-709. 

6. A Contribution to the Experimental Morphology of Lycopodium Selai 
reference to the Development of Adventitious Shoots. By S Williams, MSc, 
vol. 57. PP- 7i 1-737- 

7. Studies on the Gametogenesu of Stcnofhylax stellatus. Curt. (Tnchoptern)- Oogenesis. 
By R. A. R. Gresson, Ph.D. Communicated by Professor j H Ashworth, F R.S. Proc., 

”VWiB26. Coefficients of Bromine-Argon, Bromine-M» thane, Bromine-Hydrogen 
Chloride, Bromine-Nitrous Oxide By John E Mackenzie D Sr., and Harry W. Melville, 
Ph D Proc., vol. 53, pp. 255-259 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATUTORY GENERAL 
MEETING 

Ending the 250th Session, 1932-1933. 

At the Statutory General Meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, held in the Society’* 
Room*, 24 George Street, on Monday, October 23,1933, at 4.30 P M. 

Ementua Professor Sir E A. Sharpey-Schafer, F.R S., President, in the Chair, 
the Minutes of the Statutory Meeting held on October 24,1932, were read, approved, and signed. 

The General Secretary submitted the following Report-— 

GENERAL SECRETARY'S REPORT, OCTOBER 23, 1933. 

On January 9, 1933, by request of the Council, an " Experimental Demonstration of the 
Measurement of the Diffusion Coefficients of Bromine-Hydrogen and Bromine-Carbon Dioxide” 
was given by Dr* J E Mackenzie and H W. Melville, and an address (with demonstration) 
was delivered by Professor J. G. GRAY, D Sc , on “ Self-erecting Gyrostats ” On May I, 1933, 
in terms of the award of the JAMES SCOTT PRIZE, and by request of the Council, Professor 
Dr Arnold Sommkrfkld, For Mem. R.S , gave an address on “Ways to the Knowledge of 
Nature.” 

41 papers were read, as compared with 40 in the previous session The papers were divided 
among subjects as follow*-—Mathematics, 5; physics, 3; chemistry, 2; geology and mineralogy, 
S; palaeontology and palteobotany, 5, botany, 2; zoology, 9; human genetics, 4; animal genetics, 
2; physiology, 3, and anatomy, I. 14 papers have been published, or are being published in 
the Traniaettoni, and 20 in the Proe tidings. 6 papers were read but have not yet been submitted 
m final form, and 1 has been withdrawn Several papers have l«en declined as unsuitable for 
publication by the Society 

The Society has lost by death 24 Fellows and 2 Honorary Fellows; 3 Fellows have resigned, 
and 1 has been removed from the Roll of Fellows 36 Fellows and 6 Foreign and 2 British 
Honorary Fellows have been elected. Dr William Hope Fowl KR,lt is regretted, has died since 
his election 

Invitations were received, and the Society was represented as follows on the occasion* 
mentioned —• 

1 Deutsche Gcsellschaft far Natur- u. Volkerkundc Ostasiens in Tokyo 60th Anniversary, 

March 22, 1933 Professor A. Tanakadatr presented address. 

2. Warsaw, Society of Sciences and Literature Celebration, November 23, 1932. Letter 

sent. 

3. Entomological Society of London 100th Anniversary in London, May 3 and 4, 1933. 

Sir T. Hudson Bears and Dr R. Stewart MacDouoall presented an address. 

4. International Geological Congress at Washington, July 22 to 29, 1933. Professor W. T. 

Gordon, D Sc , and Sir John Flrtt, F R.S. 

It ha* been decided that the fot award of the DAVID ANDERSON-BERRY PRIZE for 
the best recent work on the nature of X-Rays in their therapeutical effect on human diseases 
should be made in the sumffer of 11935. 

The GUNNING VICTORIA JUBILEE PRIZE for the period 192&-1932 was awarded to 
Sir James Walker, F.R.S. 

The MAKDOUGALL-BRISBANE PRIZE for the period 1930-1932 was awarded to 
Dr A. C. Aitken and the JAMES SCOTT PRIZE to Professor Dr Arnold Sommerrkld, 
For, Mem. R.S. 

The BRUCE-PRELLER LECTURE will be delivered by Professor C. H. Lander, C.B.E., 
on the “ Liquefaction of Coal.” 

The British Expedition in connection with the Polar Year 1933, in the organisation of which 
the Society occupies an exceptional position, has been conducted with conspicuous success at 
Fort Rae in Canada. 

Professor T. J. Mackie will represent the Royal Society of Edinburgh and the University of 
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Edinburgh, jointly, for a further term of three yean., as from February 1933, on the India Office 
Committee for the recruitment of medical research workers 

In view of the present adverse exchanges and the high cost of German Periodicals, the Council 
decided to discontinue, in the meantime, the following journals,—Neuea Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie 
u. Palaontologie (all sections); Centralblatt fur Mineralogie, Geologte u. Palaontologie (A and B); 
Zeitachrift f. Kristallographie, Mineralogie u. Petrographic (A only); and Zentralblatt f. Baktero- 
logie, Parasitenkunde u Infektionskrankheiten (all sections) All these journals are accessible 
elsewhere in Edinburgh. 

During the session additional steel shelving has been added in the Front Reading Room 
(Street Floor), the Gallery has been slightly extended, and a lighter steel stair erected. Painting 
and some other alterations have also been earned out on the North Wall of the I.ccture Room, to 
the improvement of its appearance 

A number of new publications were added to the Library by exchange and purchase dunng 

The Assistant librarian, Mr R J B Munro, has been placed under the Federated Super¬ 
annuation System for Universities 

The acknowledgment of the Society u due to the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of 
Scotland for grants to authors towards the cost of the illustrations of papers published m the 
TraHtafttons tauA.Proceedings, amounting to £154,18s lid , to the bhuversity College, Dundee, 
for £ l , ios 4d towards the cost of the illustration of Mr W. F Harpkr’s paper in the Proceed ¬ 
ing* • to Dr A G Hutchison for ^15 towards the tost of the illustration of hit paper in the 
TrmnsactioHs, and to the Royal Society of London for a sum of ^250 from the Government 
Publication Grant in aid of the cost of publishing the Sotiety’s 7 rantactums and Proceedings 
durrng the session 1932-1933 


Treasurer’s Report:— 


The Treasurer stated that, as was the < ase last year, there was no outstanding feature with 
regard to finance. The Accounts of last year showed a surplus of £20, 14s ijd , while this 
year they showed a deficiency of £ba, 9s 9d 

The President nominated as Scrutineers, Sir Harold Stilps and Dr Al sxamdi r Lauder. 

The Ballot for the Election of Office-Bearers and Council was then taken 

Dr J. E. Mackenzie moved the adoption of the Reports and the reappointment of Messrs 
Lindsay, Jamieson & Haldane, C A., a* auditors for the ensuing session These motions 
were approved. 

The Scrutineers reported that the Ballot Papers were in order, and the PRESIDENT declared 
that the following Office-Bearers and Council had been duly (lected — 


Emeritus Professor Sir E. A Sharpey-Sciiappr, M.D , D Sc., LL.D , F R S , President 
J. B. Clark, M A., LL.D , T.P 
Professor James Ritchie, M.A., D Sc 

Principal Sir Thomas H. Holland, K(’SI,K O.I.E, D.L , D Sc., 

LL.D , F.R.S. f Vice-Presidents. 

The Hon. Lord Sands, Kt, LL D , D.D 
Professor C. G. Darwin, MA , F.R S. 

Professor R. A Sampson, M A , D Sc., LL D., F.R S 
Professor J. H. ASHWORTH, D.Sc , F.R S , General Secretary. 

ProfHsor J^es E P C kInda* 2L D M A'! D Sc.^F.R S } Sccretarics to Me ^ 

James Watt, W.S , LL.D., Treasurer 

Professor D’Aecy W. Thompson, C.B , D.Litt, LL.D , F.R S., Curator of Libnuy an.l 
Museum. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 


Professor P. T. Herring, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 
Professor Thomas M. Macrobert, M A., 
D.Sc. 

Professor Godfrey H. Thomson, D.Sc, 
Ph.D. 

Malcolm Wilson, D.S., A R C.S. 

Professor E. B. Bailey, M.C., M.A., F.R.S. 
Professor J. C. Brash, M.C., M.A., M.D. 
Professor A. J. Clark, M.C., B.A., M.D., 
F.R.S. 


Professor A. G. Ooilvie, M.A., B.Sc. 
Professor E. M. Weddbrburn, M.A., D.Sc, 
LL.B., W.S. 

Lt.-Col. A. G. M* Kendrick, M.B., D.Sc„ 
F.R.C P.E. 

Emeritus Professor Jambs MacKinnon, M.A , 
Fh.D., LL.D 

Professor William Peddib, D.Se. 
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The President thanked the Scrutineer* for their services. 

The Public were then admitted. 

The President, in the course of his remarks, referred to the losses of the Society by the deaths 
of Ordinary and Honorary Fellows, details of which may be found in the Obituary Notices, 
already published in the Proceed mis. 

In introducing Professor C. H. Lander, C.B.E., the President said:— 

It is common knowledge that the production of otl from coal, by hydrogenation, is one of die 
most important industrial problem* in this country at the present moment. The theory of the 
liquefaction of coal is well understood—the difficulty is so to adapt the process that it cm be 
worked on a large scale and at a profit. Thu problem has been intensively studied by the 
Fuel Research Board of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research during the past 
decade, and the promise of conversion of theory into practice recently announced has been 
rendered possible largely by the labours of this Board, of which Profeasor Landrr was director 
from 1923 to 1931. His improvements in the construction of the stills used in low-temperature 
carbonisation may be particularly mentioned. Professor Lander has served with distinction 
on many other government committees connected with the coal industry, and since 1931 has 
held the chair of Mechanical Engineering at the Imperial College. 

Professor C. H. Lander, C.B.E , at the reoueat of the Council and in terms of the Bruce- 
Preixer Lecture Fund, then delivered an address, with Lantern Illustrations, on “The Lique¬ 
faction of Coal." 

The President cordially thanked Professor Lander for his address. 
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THE KEITH, MAKDOUGALL-BRISBANE, NEILL, GUN¬ 
NING VICTORIA JUBILEE, JAMES SCOTT, BRUCE, 
AND DAVID ANDERSON-BERRY PRIZES, AND THE 
BRUCE-PRELLER LECTURE FUND. 

The above Prizes will be awarded by the Council in the following manner:— 

I. KEITH PRIZE. 

The Keith Prize, consisting of a Gold Medal and from ^40 to ,£50 in 
Money, will be awarded in the Session 1935-1936 for the “best communication 
on a scientific subject, communicated,* m the first instance, to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh during the Sessions 1933-1934 and 1934 -1935.’’ Preference will 
be given to a Paper containing a discovery. (See also Council’s resolutions at 
the end of these regulations) 

II. MAKDOUGALL-BRISBANE PRIZE. 

(AmendedJune 7, 1026 ) 

This Prize is to be awarded biennially by the Council of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh to such person, for such purposes, for such objects, and in such 
manner as shall appear to them the most conducive to the promotion of the 
interests of science; with the proviso that the Council shall not be compelled to 
award the Prize unless there shall be some individual engaged in scientific pursuit, 
or some Paper written on a scientific subject, or some discovery in science made 
during the biennial period, of sufficient merit or importance in the opinion of the 
Council to be entitled to the Prize. 

1. The Prize, consisting of a Gold Medal and a sum of Money, will be awarded 
before the close of the Session 1934-1935, for an Essay, Paper, or other work 
having reference to any branch of scientific inquiry, either material or mental 

2. It is open to all men of science. 

3. The specific subjects taken into consideration in the current award arc 
governed by the resolutions of the Council as stated at the end of these regulations. 

4. For the current period the Committee is representative of Group B. 

5. The Committee will consider Papers presented to the Society within the 
Sessions 1938-1933 and 1933-1934, and will make a recommendation. 

It is empowered to recommend either.— 

(a) An award to the Author of an Essay or Paper considered as above, or 
(t) That no award be made on the ground that, within its group, no Paper 
of sufficient merit has been presented, or 

* For the purpose* of this award the word "communicated” shall be understood to mean the 
date on which the manuscript of a Paper is received in its final form for printing, as recorded by 
the General Secretary or other responsible official. 
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(e) That the Prize be awarded to some distinguished man of learning, who 
may not have presented a Paper to the Society within the period 
considered, but who is willing to deliver an address. 

III. NEILL PRIZE. 

The Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh having deceived the bequest of 
the late Dr Patrick Neill of the sum of ^500, for the purpose of "the interest 
thereof being applied in furnishing a Medal or other reward every second or 
third year to any distinguished Scottish Naturalist, according as such Medal or 
reward shall be voted by the Council of the said Society,” hereby intimate:— 

1. The Neill Prize, consisting of a Gold Medal and a sum of Money, will 
be awarded during the Session 1935-1936. 

a. The Prize will be given for a Paper of distinguished merit, on a subject 
of Natural History, by a Scottish Naturalist, which shall have been presented * 
to the Society during the two years preceding the fourth Monday in October 
1935,—or failing presentation of a Paper sufficiently meritorious, it will be awarded 
for a work or publication by some distinguished Scottish Naturalist, on some 
branch of Natural History, bearing date within five years of the time of award. 
(See also Council’s resolutions at the end of these regulations.) 

IV. GUNNING VICTORIA JUBILEE PRIZE 
This Prize, founded m the year 1887 by Dr R. H. Gunning, is to be awarded 
quadrennially by the Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in recognition 
of original work in Physics, Chemistry, or Pure or Appbed Mathematics. 

Evidence of such work may be afforded either by a Paper presented * to the 
Society, or by a Paper on one of the above subjects, or some discovery in them 
elsewhere communicated or made, which the Council may consider to be deserving 
of the Prize. 

The Prize consists of a sum of money, and is open to men of science resident 
in or connected with Scotland. The first award was made in the year 1887. 
The next award will be made in Session 1936-1937 

In accordance with the wish of the Donor, the Council of the Society may on 
fit occasions award the Prize for work of a definite kind to be undertaken during 
the three succeeding years by a scientific man of recognised ability. 

V. JAMES SCOTT PRIZE. 

This Prize, founded in the year 1918 by the Trustees of the James Scott 
Bequest, is to be awarded biennially, or at such intervals as the Council of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh may decide, “for a lecture or essay on the funda¬ 
mental concepts of Natural Philosophy." 

* For the purposes of this award the word “presented” shall be understood to mean the date 
on which the manuscript of a Paper is received in its final form for printing, as recorded by the 
General Secretary or other responsible official. 
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VI. BRUCE PRIZE. 

The Society is trustee of a fund, instituted in 1933, to commemorate the 
work of Dr W. S. Bruce as an explorer and scientific investigator in polar 
regions. 

The Committee of Award is appointed jointly by the Royal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh, the Royal Physical Society, and the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. 

The Prize consists of a Bronze Medal and sum of Money. It is open to 
workers of all nationalities, with a preference, ceteris panbus, for those of Scottish 
birth or origin, and is to be awarded biennially for some notable contribution 
to Natural Sciences, such as Zoology, Botany, Geology, Meteorology, Oceano¬ 
graphy, and Geography; the contribution to be in the nature of new knowledge, 
the outcome of a personal visit to polar regions on the part of the recipient. The 
recipient shall preferably be at the outset of his career as an investigator. 

The next award will be made in 1934. Papers for the consideration of the 
Committee should be in the hands of the General Secretary of the Royal Society, 
33 George Street, Edinburgh, not later than March 31 of that year. 

VII. BRUCE-PRELLER LECTURE FUND. 

The Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh having received in 1939 the 
bequest of the late Dr Charles Du Riche Preller of the sum of £ 500, 
decided that the income thereof be applied by the Council biennially as an hono¬ 
rarium for a special Bruce-Preller Lecture or Address by an outstanding man 
of science, its subject to be Geology or Electrical or Physical Science, or in the 
discretion of the Council some other branch of science. The next award will be 
made in Session 1934 - 1935 - 

VIII. DAVID ANDERSON-BERRY FUND. 

The Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh having received in the year 
1930, free of duty, the capital sum of one thousand pounds (£1000), to be used in 
terms of the will of the late Dr David Anderson-Berry, dated 33rd April 1930, 
decided that the income thereof be applied triennially, “ in the first place in the 
presentation of a gold medal, and in the second place in the payment of a sum of 
money to the winner for the year of such gold medal, the winner being the person 
who, in the opinion of the Society, shall be the producer for the year of the best 
essay on the nature of X-rays and their therapeutical effect on human diseases.” 

The first award will be made in July 1935. 

RESOLUTIONS OF COUNCIL IN REGARD TO THE MODE 
OF AWARDING PRIZES. 

(See Minutes of Meeting of January * 8 . 1915-) 

I. With regard to the Keith and Makdougall-Brisbane Prizes, which are open 
to all Sciences, the mode of award will be as follows:— 

36 
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i. Papers or essays to be considered shall be arranged in two groups, A and 
B,—Group A to include Astronomy, Chemistry, Mathematics, Metal¬ 
lurgy, Meteorology, and Physics; Group B to include Anatomy, Anthro¬ 
pology, Botany, Geology, Pathology, Physiology, and Zoology, 
a. These two prizes shall be awarded to each group in alternate biennial 
periods, provided Papers worthy of recommendation have been communi¬ 
cated to the Society. 

3. Prior to the adjudication the Council shall appoint, in the first instance, a 

Committee composed of representatives of the group of Sciences which 
did not receive the award in the immediately preceding period. The 
Committee shall consider the Papers which come within their group of 
Sciences, and report in due course to the Council. 

4. In the event of the aforesaid Committee reporting that within their group 

of subjects there is, in their opinion, no Paper worthy of being recom¬ 
mended for the award, the Council, on accepting this report, shall 
appoint a Committee representative of the alternate group to consider 
Papers coming within their group and to report accordingly. 

5. Papers to be considered by the Committees shall fall within the period 

dating from the last award in groups A and B respectively. 

II. With regard to the Neill Prize, the term “Naturalist” shall be understood 
to include any student in the Sciences composing group B, namely, Anatomy, 
Anthropology, Botany, Geology, Pathology, Physiology, Zoology. 
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AWARDS OF THE KEITH, MAKDOUGALL-BRISBANE, 
NEILL, GUNNING, JAMES SCOTT, BRUCE, AND 
DAVID ANDERSON-BERRY PRIZES, AND THE 
BRUCE-PRELLER LECTURE FUND. 

I. KEITH PRIZE. 

1ST Biennial Period, 18*7-29— Dr Brewster, for hi* paper«“on hi* Discovery of Two New 
Immiscible Fluids in the Cavities of certain Minerals, published in the Transactions of 
the Society. 

2ND Biennial Period, 1829-31.—Dr Brrwster, for his paper “on a New Analysis of Solar 
Light,” published in the Transactions of the Society 

3RD Biennial Period, 1831-33 —Thomas Graham, Esq , for his paper “on the I-aw of the 
Diffusion of Gases,” published in the Transactions of the Society 

+TH Biennial Period, 1833-35.—Professor J. D Forbes, for hii paper “on the Refmction and 
Polarization of Heat,” published in the Transactions of the Society. 

jth Biennial Period, 1835-37.—John Scott Russei 1 , Esq , for his researches “on Hydro¬ 
dynamics,” published in the Transactions of the Society 

6th Biennial Period, 1837-39.—Mr John Shaw, for his experiments “on the Development 
and Growth of the Salmon,” published in the Transactions of the Society. 

7th Biennial Peeiod, 1839-41 —Not awarded 

8th Biennial Period, 1841-43.—Professor James David Forbes, for his papers “on 
Glaciers," published in the Proceedings of the Society 

9TH Biennial Period, 1843-45.—Not awarded. 

icrrii Biennial Period, 1845-47 —General Sir Thomas Brisbane, Bart, for the Makerstoun 
Observations on Magnetic Phenomena, made at his expense, and published in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Society, 

iith Biennial Period, 1847-49.—Not awarded 

12TH Biennial Period, 1849-51.— Professor Kei land, for his papers “on General Differentia¬ 
tion, including his more recent Communication on a process of the Differential Calculus, and 
its application to the solution of certain Differential Equations,” published in the Transac¬ 
tions of the Society. 

13TH Biennial Period, 1851-53 —W. J Macqiokn Rankine, Esq., for hi* senes of paper* 
“on the Mechanical Action of Heat,” published in the Transactions of the Society. 

14TH Biennial Period, 1853-55 —Dr Thomas Anderson, for his papers “on the Crystalline 
Constituents of Opium, and on the Products of the Destructive Distillation of Animal 
Substances,” published in the Transactions of the Society. 

15TH Biennial Period, 1855-57.— Professor Boole, for hi* Memoir “on the Application of 
the Theory of Probabilities to Questions of the Combination of Testimonies and Judg¬ 
ments,” published in the Transactions of the Society. 

i6th Biennial Period, 1857-59.—Not awarded 

17TH Biennial Period, 1859-61 —John Allan Broun, Esq., F.R S , Director of the Trcvan- 
drum Observatory, for his papers “on the Horizontal Force of the Earth’s Magnetism, on 
the Correction of the Bififar Magnetometer, and on Terrestrial Magnetism generally,” 
published in the Transactions of the Society. 

i8th Biennial Period, 1861-63 —Professor William Thomson, of the University of Glasgow, 
for his Communication “on some Kinematics! and Dynamical Theorems.” 

19TH Biennial Period, 1863-65.—Principal Forbes, St Andrews, for his “Experimental 
Inquiry into the Laws of Conduction of Heat in Iron Bars," published in the Transactions 
of the Society. 

20TH Biennial Period, 1865-67.—Professor C Piazii Smyth, for his paper “on Recent 
Measures at the Great Pyramid,” published in the Transactions of the Society. 
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ai«T Biennial Pkkiod, 1867-69.—Professor P. G. Tait, for hi* paper “on the Rotation of a 

• Rigid Body about a Fixed Point," published in the Transactions of the Society. 

send Biennial Period, 1869-71.—Profeaaor Clbrx Maxwell, for hit paper “on Figure*, 
Frame*, and Diagram* of Force*," publiahed in the Tranaactiona of me Society. 

2JRD Biennial Period, 1871-73 —Profeuor P. G. Tait, for hi* paper entitled “First Approxi¬ 
mation to a Thermo-electric Diagram," published in the Transaction* of the Society, 

24TH Biennial Period, 1873—75.—Profeuor Crum Brown, for hi* Researches “on the Sense of 
Rotation, and on the Anatomical Relations of the Semicircular Canal* of the Internal Ear." 

3jTH Biennial Prriod, 1875-77.— Professor M. Forster Hbddlb, for his papers “on the 
Rhombohedral Carbonate*,” and “ on the Felspar* of Scotland," published in the Transac¬ 
tions of the Society. 

26TH Biennial Period, 1877-79.—Professor H. C Fleeminc Jenxin, for hi* paper “on the 
Application of Graphic Methods to the Determination of the Efficiency of Machinery,” 
published in the Transaction* of the Society; Part II having appeared in the volume for 

1877-78. 

27TH Biennial Period. 1870-81.—Professor George Chrvstal, for his paper “on the Differ¬ 
ential Telephone, publiahed in the Transaction* of the Society. 

28th Biennial Period, 1881-83.— Thomas Muir, Esq , LL.D., for his "Researches into the 
Theory of Determinants and Continued Fractions,” published m the Proceedings of the 
Society. 

29TH Biennial Period, 1883-85.— John Aitxen, Esq , for his paper “on the Formation of 
Small Clear Spaces in Dusty Air,” and for previous papers on Atmospheric Phenomena, 
publiahed in the Transactions of the Society 

30TH Biennial Period, 1885-87— John Youno Buchanan, Esq , for a senes of communica¬ 
tions, extending over several years, on subjects connected with Ocean Circulation, 
Compressibility of Glass, etc., two of which, vis , “On Ice and Brines,” and “On the 
Distribution of Temperature in the Antarctic Ocean,” have been published in the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Society. 

3IST Biennial Period, 1887-89.—Professor E. A Letts, for his papers on the Organic 
Compounds of Phosphorus, published in the Transactions of the Society. 

3»nd Biennial Period, 1889-91 —R. T. Omond, Esq , for his contributions to Meteorological 
Science, many of which are contained in vol. xxxiv of the Society’s Transactions. 

33RD Biennial Period, 1891-93.—Professor Tiionas R. Fraser, F.R.S., for his papers on 
Strophantkui kispidui, Strophanthm, and Strophanthidin, read to the Society in February 
and June 1889 and in December 1891, and printed in vol*. xxxv, xxxvl, and xxxvii of the 
Society’s Transaction* 

34TH Biennial Period, 1893-95 —Dr Cargill G Knott, for his papers on the Strains pro¬ 
duced by Magnetism in Iron and m Nickel, which have appeared m the Transactions and 
Proceeding* of the Society. 

35TH Biennial Period, 1895-97.—Dr Thomas Muir, for hi* continued communications on 
Determinants and Allied Questions. 

3&th Biennial Period, 1897-99 —Dr J amrs Burgess, for his paper “on the Definite Integral 
«-**<//, with extended Tables of Values,” printed in vol xxxix of the Transactions 
of the Society. 

37TH Biennial Period, 1899-1901.—Dr Hugh Marshall, for his discovery of the Per¬ 
sulphate*, and for hi* Communication* on the Properties and Reactions of these Salts, 
pubhihed in the Proceedings of the Society. 

38m Biennial Period, 1901-03.—Sir William Turner, K.C.B , LL.D., F R.S., etc., for his 
memoirs entitled “ A Contribution to the Craniology of the People of Scotland,'' published 
in the Transactions of the Society, and for hi* ’’Contributions to the Craniology of the 
People of the Empire of India,” Parts I, II, likewise published in the Transactions of the 
Society. 

39TH Biennial Period, 1003-05.— Thomas H. Bryce, M.A., M.D., for his two papers on 
“The Histology of the Blood of the Larva of Ltpidenren paradoxa," publiahed in the 
Transactions of the Society within the period. 

4 dth Biennial Period, 1905-07.— Alexander Bruce, M.A, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., for his 
paper entitled “ Distribution of the Cells in the Intermedio-Lateral Tract of the Spinal 
Cord," published in the Transactions of the Society within the period. 
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41ST Biennial Period, 19M-09.—' Wheelton Hind, M.D, B.S., F.R.C.S., F.G S., for a 

K per published in the Transactions of the Society, “ On the Lamdhbranch and Gasteropod 
una found in the Millstone Grit of Scotland.’ 5 

43ND Biennial Period, 1909-11.—Professor Alexander Smith, B Sc., Ph.D., of New York, 
for hi* reiearche* upon “Sulphur” and upon “Vapour Pressure,” appearing in die Pro¬ 
ceeding* of the Society. 

43RD Biennial Period, 1911-13.— James Russeil, Esq, for his senes of investigations 
relating to magnetic phenomena in metals and the molecular theory of magnetism, the 
results of which have been published in the Proceedings and Transactions of the Society, 
the last paper having been issued within the period. 

44th Biennial Period, 1913-15.— James Hartley Ashworth, D.Sc., for his papcra on 
“Larva of Lingula and! Pelagodiscus,” and on “Sderocheilus,” published in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Society, and for other papers on the Morphology and Histology of Polychaeta. 
45TH Biennial Period, 191J-17.— Robert C Mossman, Esq , for his work on the Meteorology 
of the Antarctic Regions, which originated with the important senes of observations made by 
him during the voyage of the “ Scotia” (1902-1904), and includes his paper “On a Sea-Saw 
of Barometric Pressure, Temperature, and Wind Velocity between the Weddell Sea and the 
Ross Sea,” published in the Proceedings of the Society. 

46TH Biennial Period, 1917-19.—John Stephenson, Lt -Col, I M.S , for his series of papers 
on the Oligocheta and other Annelida, several of which have been published in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Society. 

47TH Biennial Period, 1919-21 —Ralph Allen Sampson, F.R S , for his Astronomical 
Researches, including the papers “Studies in Clocks and Time-keeping! No. 1, Theory of 
the Maintenance of Motion; No 2, Tables of the Circular Equation,” published in the 
Proceedings of the Society within the period of the award. 

48TH Biennial Period, 1921-23 —John Walter Grf.oory, F.R S , for his papers published 
in the Transactions of the Society, and m recognition of his numerous contributions to 
Geology, extending over a period of thirty-six years. 

49TH Biennial Period, 1923-2 J.— Herbert Westrkn Turnbull, M.A., for the papers on 
“Hyper-Algebra," “Invariant Theory,” and “Algebraic Geometry,” three of which have 
been published in the Proceedings within the period of award 
50TH Biennial Period, 1925-27 —Thomas John Jehu, M.A, M D., F.G.S., and Robert 
Mbldrum Craig, M A., B Sc., F G S , for the joint scries of papers which have recently 
appeared in the Transactions of the Society on the “ Geology of the Outer Hebrides ” 
51ST Birnnial Period, 1927-29 —Christina C. Miller, B Sc., Ph D , for her papers on the 
“ Slow Oxidation of Phosphorus Trioxide," published in the Proceedings within the period 
of the award, and in consideration of subsequent developments on “Slow Oxidation of 
Phosphorus,” published elsewhere. 

52ND Biennial Period, 1929-31.— Alan William Greenwood, M Sc , Ph.D , for his papers 
on the “ Biology of the Fowl,” several of which have appeared in the Proceedings within 
the period of award. 

II. MAKDOUGALL-BRISBANE PRIZE. 

ist Biennial Period, 1859.— Sir Roderick Impky Murchison, on account of his Contribu 
tions to the Geology of Scotland 

2ND Biennial Period, 1860-62 — William Spilsr, M D., F.R C P.E., for his "Memoir of 
the Life and Writings of Dr Robert Whytt,” published in the Transactions of the Society. 
3RD Birnnial Period, 1862-64 — John Denis Macdonald, Esq , R N„ F R S , Surgeon of 
H.M.S. “ Icarus,” for his paper “ on the Representative Relationships of the Fixed and Free 
Tunicate, regarded as Two Sub-classes of equivalent value; with some General Remarks on 
their Morphology,” published in the Transactions of the Society. 

4TH Birnnial Period, 1864-66.—Not awarded 

5TH Biennial Period, 1866-68.—Dr Alexander Crum Brown and Dr Thomas Richard 
Fraser, for their conjoint paper “on the Connection between Chemical Constitution and 
Physiological Action,” published in the Transactions of the Society. 

6 th Biennial Period, 1868-70.—Not awarded. 

7TH Biennial Period, 1870-72.— Geoege James Allman, M.D.,F.R.S., Emeritus Professor 
of Natural History, for bis paper “on the Homological Relations of the Ccelenterata,” 
published in the Transactions, which forms a leading chapter of his Monograph of Gymno- 
Mastic or Tubulanan Hydroids—since published. 
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8th Biennial Period, 1872-74.—Profeuor Lister, for hi* paper "on the Germ Theory of 
Putrefaction and the Fermentrre Change*,” communicated to the Society, 7th April 1873. 

9TH Biennial Period, 1874-76.— Alexander Buchan, A.M, for his paper "on the Diurnal 
Oscillation of the Barometer,” published in the Transactions of the Society, 

ioth Biennial Period, 1876-78.—Professor Archibald Geikie, for his paper “on the Old 
Red Sandstone of Western Europe,” published in the Transactions of the Society. 

ilTH Biennial Period, 1878-80.—Professor Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, 
for his paper “on the Solar Spectrum in 1877-78, with some Practical Idea of its probable 
Temperature of Origination, published in the Transactions of the Society. 

izth Biennial Period, 1880-82—Professor James Geikie, for his “Contributions to the 
Geology of the North-West of Europe,” including his paper "on the Geology of the Faroes," 
published in the Transactions of the Society. 

13TH Biennial Period, 1882-84,— Edward Sand, Esq , LL D., for his paper “on the Need of 
Decimal Subdivisions in Astronomy and Navigation, and on Tables requisite therefor,” 
and generally for his Recalculations of Logarithms both of Numbers and Trigonometrical 
Ratios—the former communication being published in the Proceedings of the Society. 

14TH Biennial Period, 1884-86 —John Murray, Esq., LL.D , for his papeis “On the Drain¬ 
age Areas of Continents and Ocean Deposits,” " The Rainfall of the Globe, and Discharge 
of Rivers," “The Height of the Land and Depth of the Ocean,” and “The Distribution of 
Temperature in the Scottish Lochs as affected by the Wind ” 

15TH Biennial Period, 1886-88 — Archibald Geikie, Esq., LL.D , for numerous Communi¬ 
cations, especially that entitled " History of Volcanic Action during the Tertiary Period in 
the British Isles/’ published in the Transactions of the Society. 

i6th Biennial Period, 1888-90.—Dr Ludwig Brckkr, for his paper on “The Solar Spectrum 
at Medium and Low Altitudes," printed in vol. xxxvi, Part I, of the Society’s Transactions. 

17TH Biennial Period, 1890-92 —Hugh Robert Mill, Esq , D.Sc , for his papers on "The 
Physical Conditions of the Clyde Sea Area,” Part I being already published in vol. xxxvi 
of the Society’s Transactions 

i8th Biennial Period, 1892-94 —Professor James Walker, D Sc, Ph.D., for hi* work on 
Physical Chemiatry, part of which has been published in the Proceedings of the Society, 
vol. xx, pp. 255-261 In making this award, the Council took into consideration the work 
done by Professor Walker along with Professor Crum Brown on the Electrolytic Synthesis 
of Dibasic Adds, published in the Transactions of the Society. 

19TH Biennial Period, 1894-96.—Professor John G, M’Kendrick, for numerous Physiological 
papers, eipedally in connection with Sound, many of which have appeared in the Society's 
publications 

20TH Biennial Period, 1896-98.—Dr William Prddib, for his paper* on the Tonional 
Rigidity of Wire*. 

218T Biennial Period, 1898-1900.—Dr Ramsay H. Traquair, for his paper entitled “Report 
on Fosail Fishes collected by the Geological Survey in the Upper Silurian Rocks of Scot¬ 
land," printed In vol. xxxix of the Transactions of the Sodety. 

22nd Biennial Period, 1900-02 —Dr Arthur T Masterman, for his paper entitled “The 
Early Development of Crtbrtlla oculata (Forbes), with remarks on Echinoderm Develop¬ 
ment,” printai in vol. xl of the Transactions of the Sodety. 

23RD Biennial Period, 1902-04 —John Dougall, M A., for his paper on “An Analytical 
Theory of the Equilibrium of an Isotropic Elastic Plate,” published in vol. xli of the 
Transactions of the Sodety. 

24TH Biennial Period, 1904-06.—JacobE Halm, Ph.D., for his two papers entitled “Spectro¬ 
scopic Observations of the Rotation of the Sun,” and “ Some Further Results obtained with 
the Spectrohehometer,” and for other astronomical and mathematical papers published in 
the Transactions and Proceedings of the Sodety within the period. 

25TH Biennial Period, 1906-08.—D T. Gwynne-Vauohan, M A., F.L.S., for his papers, 
lit, “On the Fossil Osraundact*,” and 2nd, “On the Origin of the Adaxially-cumd Leaf- 
trace in the Filicalcs,” communicated by him conjointly with Dr R. Kids ton. 

26th Biennial Period, 1908-10 —Ernest Mac lagan Weddbrburn, M.A., LL.B., for his 
series of papers bearing upon “The Temperature Distribution in Fresh-water Lochs,” and 
especially upon "The Temperature Seiche.” 

27TH Biennial Period, 1910-12.— John Brownlee, M.A., M.D., D.Sc.. for hi* contributions 
^ to the Theory of Mendelian Distributions and cognate subjects, published in the Proceed- 
‘ ^Rgs of the Sodety within and poor to the prescribed period. 
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28th Biennial Period, 1912-14. —Professor C. R. Marshall, M.A., M.D., for hk studies 
"On the Pharmacological Action of Tetra-alkyl-smmonium Compound*." 

29TH Biennial Period, 1914-16.— Robert Alexander Houstoun, Pb D., D.Sc., for hi* 
series of paper* on "The Absorption of Light by Inorganic Salt*,” published in the Pro¬ 
ceeding* of the Society. 

3OTH Biennial Period, 1916-18 —Professor A. Anstruthrr Lawson, for his Memoir* on 
“The ProthalU of Tmeripttru Tontunsit and of Pnlotun r,” published in the Transaction* 
of the Society, together with previous papers on Cytology and on The Gametophyte* of 
various Gymno*perms 

31ST Biennial Period, 1018-20 —Professor J. H Maclaoan Wedderburn of Princeton 
University, for his Memoir* m Universal Algebra, etc., published in the Transaction* and 
Proceeding* of the Society, and elsewhere. 

32ND Biennial Period, 1920-22.—Professor W. T. Gordon, M.A , D Sc., for his paper on 
"Cambrian Organic Remains from a Dredging in the Weddell Sea," published in the 
Transactions of the Society within the period, and for his investigations on the Fossil Flora 
of the Pettycur Lime*tone, previously published in the Transactions 

33*0 Biennial Period, 1922-24 —Professor H. Stanley Allen, D Sc , for his papers on the 
"Quantum and Atomic Theory,” published in the Society’s Proceedings within the period 

34TB Biennial Period, 1924-26.— Charles Morlry Wknyon, C.M G., C B.E , F.R S., for 
his distinguished work in Protozoology extending over a period of twenty-one yean. 

3JTH Biennial Period, 1926-28—W. O. Kermack, M.A., D.Sc, for his contributions to 
Chemistry, published in the Society’s Proceedings and elsewhere. 

36TH Biennial Period, 1928-30.— Nellie B F.alks, D Sc., for her papers in the Society’s 
Transactions on “The Anatomy of a Foetal African Elephant.’ 

37TH Biennial Period, 1930-32.—A. C. Aitken, M A., D.Sc., for various contributions to 
Mathematic*, published in the Society’s Proceeding* and elsewhere 

III. THE NEILL PRIZE. 

ist Triennial Period, 1856-59 —Dr W. Lauder Lindsay, for his paper "on the Sper- 
mogonei and Pycmdes of Filamentous, Frutieulose, and Foliaceou* Lichens,” published in 
the Transactions of the Society 

2nd Triennial Period, 1859-62.—Robert Kaye Greville, LL D„ for hi* contribution* to 
Scottish Natural History, more especially in the department of Cryptogamic Botany, 
including his recent papers on Diatomaceie. 

3RD Triennial Period, 1862-65.— Andrew Ckombie Ramsay, F.R.S., Professor of Geology 
in the Government School of Mines, and Local Director of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain, for hi* various works and memoirs published during the last five years, in which he 
has applied the large experience acquired by him in the Direction of the arduous work of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain to the elucidation of important question* bearing on 
Geological Science. 

4m Triennial Period, 1865-68.—Dr William Carmichael MTnto*h, for his paper "on 
the Structure of the British Nemertcans, and on some New British Annelids,” published in 
the Transaction* of the Society. 

5TH Triennial Period, 1868-71.—Professor William Turner, for his papers “on the Great 
Pinner Whale; and on the Gravid Uterus, and the Arrangement of the Ftetal Membrane* 
in the Cetacea,” published in the Transactions of the Society. 

6th Triennial Period, 1871-74.— Charles William Peach, Esq., for his Contributions to 
Scottish Zoology and Geology, and for his recent contribution* to Fossil Botany. 

7TH Triennial Period, 1874-77.—Dr Ramsay H. Traquair, for hi* paper “on the Structure 
and Affinities of Trutuhopttrui alatus (Egerton),” published m the Transaction* of the 
Society, and alio for hit contribution* to the Knowledge of the Structure of Recent and 
Fossil Fishes, 

Sth Triennial Period, 1877-80— John Murray, Esq., for his paper “on the Structure 
and Origin of Coral Reefs and Islands,” published (in abstract) In the Proceedings of 
the Society. 

9th Triennial Period, 1880-83.—Professor W. A. Kerdman, for his paper* “on the Tuni¬ 
cate,” published in the Proceedings and Transactions of the Society. 

ioth Triennial Period, 1883-86.—B. N. Peach, Esq., for his Contributions to the Geology 
and Paleontology of Scotland, published in the Transactions of the Society. 

1 ith Triennial Period, 1886-89.— Robert Kids ton, Esq., for his Researches In Fossil 
Botany, published in the Transactions of the Society. 
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i stb Triennial Period, 1889-9*.—John Horne, Esq., F.G S., for his Investigations into the 
Geological Structure and Petrology of the North-West Highlands. 

13TH Triennial Period, 1892-95.— Robert Irvine, Esq., for his papers on the Action of 
Organisms in the Secretion of Carbonate of I.ime ana Silica, and on the solution of these 
substances in Organic Juices. These are printed In the Society’s Transactions and 
Proceedings. 

14TH Triennial Period, 1895-98.—Professor J. Cosiar Ewart, for his recent Investigations 
connected with Telegony. 

15TH Triennial Period, 1898-1901 —Dr JohnS. Flett, for his papers entitled “The Old Red 
Sandstone of the Orkneys” and “ The Trap Dykes of the Orkneys,” printed in vol xxxix of 
the Transactions of the Society 

i6th Triennial Period, 1901-04.— Professor J Graham Kerr, M.A., for his Researches on 
Ltptdostrtn paradoxa , published in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 
London. 

17TH Triennial Period, 1904-07.— Frank J. Cole, B Sc, for his paper entitled 11 A Mono- 
graph on the General Morphology of the Myxinoid Fishes, based on a Study of Myxine,” 
published in the Transactions of the Society, regard being also paid to Mr Cole’s other 
valuable contributions to the Anatomy and Morphology of Fishes. 

1ST Biennial Period, 1907-09 —Francis J. Lewis, M.Sc, F L S„ for his papers in the 
Society’s Transactions “On the Plant Remains of the Scottish Peat Mosses ” 

*nd Biennial Period, 1909-n.— James Murray, Esq , for his paper on “Scottish Rotifers 
collected by the Lake Survey (Supplement)," and other papers on the “Rohfera” and 
“ Tardigrada,” which appeared in the Transactions of the Society - (this Pnse was awarded 
after consideration of the papers received within the five years prior to the time of award, 
see Neill Prize Regulations). 

3RD Biennial Period, 1911-13 —W S. Bruce, LL D , in recognition of the scientific results 
of his Arctic and Antarctic explorations. 

4TH Biennial Period, 1913-15 —Robert Campbell, D Sc , for his paper on “The Upper 
Cambrian Rocks at Craigeven Bay, Stonehaven,” and “ Downtoman and Old Red Sand¬ 
stone Rocks of Kincardineshire,” published in the Transactions of the Society. 

5TH Biennial Period, 1915-17.—W. H. Lano, F.R S , M.B , D.Sc , for his paper in con¬ 
junction with Dr R KidSTON, F.R.S , on Rhynia Gwynnt- Vaughan, Kidston and Lang, 
published in the Transactions of the Society, and for hi* previous investigations on Pten- 
dophytes and Cycads. 

6th Biennial Period, 1917-19 —John Tait, D.Sc., M D., for his work on Crustacea, 
published in the Proceedings of the Society, and for his papers on the blood of Crustacea. 

7 TH Biennial Period, 1919-ai.—Sir Edward A. Sharpey-Schafer, F.R S., for his recent 
contributions to our knowledge of Physiology, and in recognition of his published work 
extending over a period of fifty years. 

8th Biennial Period, 1921-23— John M'Lean Thompson, M.A., D.Sc., University of 
Liveiydol, for his senes of Memoirs on Staminal Zygomorphy, and on the Anatomy of the 

9TH Biennial Period, 1923-25.— Frederick Orpen Bower, F.R.S., for his recent con¬ 
tributions to Botanical knowledge and in recognition of his published work extending over 
a period of forty-five years. 

ioth Biennial Period, 1925-27.— Arthur Robinson, M.D., M.R.C.S., for his contributions 
to Comparative Anatomy and Embryology. 

iith Biennial Period, 1927-29 —Edward Battersby Bailey, M.C., F.R.S., in recogni¬ 
tion of his valuable contributions to the Geology of Scotland, two of which have recently 
appeared m the Transactions of the Society. 

12TH Biennial Period, 1929-31.— Charles Henry O'Donoghue, D.Sc., for his papers on the 
“Blood Vascular System,” and for his earlier work on the "Morphology of the corpus 
lutcum 


IV. GUNNING VICTORIA JUBILEE PRIZE. 

ist Triennial Period, 1884-87.—Sir William Thomson, Pres. R.S.E., F.R.S., for a 
remarkable series of papers "on Hydrokinetics,“ especially on Waves and Vortices which 
have been communicated to the Society. 
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Prints, etc. 

2ND Triennial Period, 1887-90.—ProfeMor P. G. Tait, Sec. R.S.E., for his work in con¬ 
nection with the “Challenger” Expedition, and hie other Researches in Physical Science. 

3«D Triennial Period, 1890-93.— Alexander Buchan, Eeq, LL.D,, for hU varied, 
extensive, and extremely important Contributions to Meteorology, many of which have 
appeared in the Society** publications. 

4 TH Triennial Period, 1893-96.— John Aitken, Esq., for hi* brilliant Investigation* in 
Phyrict, especially in connection with the Formation and Condensation of Aqueous Vapour. 

nr Quadrennial Period, 1896-1900.—Dr T. D Anderson, for his discoveries of New and 
Variable Stars. 

snd Quadrennial Period, 1900-04 —Sir James Dewar, LL D, D.C.L, F.R S, etc., for his 
researches on the liquefaction of Gases, extending over the last quarter of a century, and 
on the Chemical and Physical Properties of Substances at Low Temperatures: his earliest 
papers being published in the Transactions and Proceedings of the Society. 

3RD Quadrennial Period, 1904-08.—Professor George Chrystal, MA., LL.D, for a 
series of papers on “ Seiches,” including “ The Hydrodynamical Theory and Experimental 
Investigations of the Seiche Phenomena of Certain Scottish Lakes.” 

4TH Quadrennial Period, 1908-12.—Professor J. Norman Collie, Ph.D., F.R.S , for his 
distinguished contributions to Chemistry, Organic and Inorganic, during twenty-seven 
years, including his work upon Neon and other rare gases. Professor Collie’s early papers 
were contributed to the Transactions of the Society. 

5th Quadrennial Period, 1912-16.—Sir Thomas Muir, C M.G., LLD, F.R.S., for his 
series of Memoirs upon “The Theory and History of Determinants and Allied Forms,” 
published in the Transactions and Proceedings of the Society between the years 1872 and 
>915 

6 th Quadrennial Period, 1916-20.—C T. R. Wilson, Esq., F.R S , in recognition of his 
important discoveries in relation to Condensation Nuclei, Ionisation of Gases and Atmo¬ 
spheric Electricity. 

7 th Quadrennial Period, 1920-24—Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., F R.S , in recognition of hi* 
great discoveries in Physical Science 

8 th Quadrennial Period, 1924-28 —Professor E T, Whittaker, F R.S , in recognition of 
his distinguished contributions to Mathematical Science, and of his promotion of Mathe¬ 
matical Research in Scotland. 

9TH Quadrennial Period, 1928-32.— Emeritus Professor Sir J. Walker, F.R.S., for 
numerous contributions to Physical and General Chemistry. 


V. JAMES SCOTT PRIZE. 

1ST Award, 1918-22.—Professor A N. Whitehrad, F.R.S., for his lecture delivered on 
June 5, 1922, on “The Relatedness of Nature.” 

2ND Award, 1922-27.—Sir Joseph Larmor, M A., D Sc., LL.D., F.R S., for his lecture 
delivered on July 4, 1927, on “ The Grasp of Mind on Nature." 

3RD Award, 1927-30. —Professor Niels Bohr, for his lecture delivered on May 26, 1930, on 
“ Philosophical Aspects of Atomic Theory.” 

4TH Award, 1930-33.—Professor Dr Arnoui Sommkrfeld, for his lecture delivered on May I, 
1933, on “Ways to the Knowledge of Nature.” 


VI. BRUCE PRIZE. 

1ST Award, 1926.—James Mann Wordie, M.A., for his Oceanographical and Geological work 
in both Polar Regions. 

2ND Award, 1928.—H. U. Sverdrup, for his contnbutions'to the knowledge of the Meteorology, 
Magnetism, and Tide* of the Arctic, as an outcome of his travels with the Norwegian 
Expedition in the “ Maud” from 1918 to 1925. 

3RD Award, 1930.—N. A. Mackintosh, M.Sc., A.R.C.S., for his researches into the Biology of 
Whales in the Waters of the Falkland Island* Dependencies. 

4TH Award, 1932.— Henry Gino Watkins, for important contribution* to the topography 
ofdspitsbergen, Labrador, and East Greenland, and investigation of the Ice Cap of Green- 
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VII. BRUCE-PRELLER LECTURE FUND. 

1ST Award, 1931.—Professor E. T. Whittaker, F.R.S., for his lecture, “James Clerk Maxwell 
and Mechanical Descriptions of the Universe.” 

2ND Award, 1933 —Professor C. H. Lander, C.B.E., for his lecture on October 23, 1933, 00 
“The Liquefaction of Coal " 


VIII. DAVID ANDERSON-BERRY FUND. 



ABSTRACT 


OF 

THE ACCOUNTS 

OF 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH, 

SESSION— ist October 1932 to 30TH Skptrmbbr 1933. 

JAMES WATT, LL.D., W.S., 


1. GENERAL FUND 

CHARGE. 

X. Arrears of Contributions at 30th September 193a . 

L*ss —Written off as irrecoverable .... 


£103 19 O 
990 


a. Contributions for present Session:— 


I. 413 Fellows at £3, 3s each.£130019 o 

a. Fees of Admission and Contributions of thirty-four new 

Fellows at £6, 6s. each.214 4 o 

3. Commutations ........ 111 6 o 


3. Extra Contributions for 1932-33 under Amended Law, No, 6-— 


I. Voluntary Contributions.£ji 9 o 

a. Commutations . . . 10 10 o 


4. Interest received— 


a. Interest on £445, 10s. 3$% War Loan, 1932 [originally 
5%] (R M. Smith Legacy), Untaxed . 
t. Interest on £751, 16s. 3$% War Loan, 195a [originally 
»o/1 /c—-1-1 c -'acription Fi— 14 T1 ~‘ - 1 


_1 on £751 

5%] (Special S 
t. General— 

Interest on £7830 3|% V_ 

[originally 5%], Untaxed . . . £332 15 

Interest on £2100 a|% Consolidated 

Stock, Untaxed.5a 10 o 

Interest on Deposit Receipts . . 7 18 7 


il Subscription Fund), Untaxed 
War Loan, 1952 


£18 18 8 

3« 19 1 


393 4 * 


5. Transactions and Proceedings sold 


£94 to o 


1626 9 o 


61 19 o 


a 


X 10 
17 9 


6. Grants—Annual Grant from Government .... £600 o o 

Grant from Royal Society, Government Publication 

Grant.250 o o 

- . 850 o o 


Amount of tho Charge . 27 7 
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Tax**, Insurance, Coal and Liohtino :— 

Insurance. 

Co*], etc, to 6th May 1933. 

Gu to lit Sept. 1933. 

Electric Light to 14th Apnl 1933. 

Water, I93*~33. 

Equitable Life Assurance Co., Ltd., for Superannuation 

Scheme. 

Sun Life Assurance Society, for Superannuation Scheme . 
Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society, for 
Superannuation Scheme. 


General Secretary . 

Librarian and Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Librarian 
Office Keeper 
Treasurer’s Clerk*. 


3. Expenses of Transactions and Proceedings •- 
m . Transactions:— 

Neill & Co, Ltd , Printers .... 
Hislop & Day, Ltd., Engravers 
The Zinco-Collotype Co ... 
Macfarlane & Erskine, Printers 


L$tt Receipts:— 

Grants from Carnegie Trustees and others towards the 
Papers, etc., of Miss Case, Dr Amy Fleming, and Messrs 
C. H. O’Donoghue and A. G. Hutchison 

3. Proceedings:— 

Neill & Co., Ltd., Printers . . . ^674 17 5 

Hislop Sc Day, Ltd, Engravers , . 32 16 1 


. Revenue of Publication Fund ^85 1 
. Grants from Carnegie Trus¬ 
tees and others towards the 
Papers, etc., of Miss E. 

Boyd, Sir E. A. Sharpey- 
Schafer, and Messrs E. L. 

Ince, Geo. Bond, W. F. 

Harper, and T. Nicol . 1*5 
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Brought forward 


4. Book*, Periodicals, Newspapers, etc. 
Tame* Thin, Bookseller . 

K. Grant & Son, Booksellers . 
Robertson & Scott, News Agents 


Pabeoatograpblcal Society, 

History o7 Science Society, 

Edinburgh and Leith Poet-Office Directory, Ltd, 
Institution of Civil Engineers, for Abstracts 
Bombay Natural History Society, for Journal 
Scientific and Learned Societies’ Year Book 1933 
Folk Lore Society, Sir J. G. Fraser's Bibliography 

5. Oman Payments:— 

Neill & Co., Ltd., Printers . 

A. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

S. Duncan & Sons, Tailors (uniform) 

Macvitties, Guest & Co., Ltd 
Andrew H. Baud. 

Lindsay, Jamieson & Haldane, C.A , Auditors 
The Window Cleaning Co., Ltd. 

Orrock & Son, Ltd , Bookbinders 
Federated Superannuation System for Universities 
G. Waterston & Sons, Ltd. . 

Telephone Accounts 
Roneo, Ltd.—Shelving, etc . 

W. S. Brown & Sons, Upholsterers, etc. 

J. & T Scott, Joiners and Painters 

T. Sinclair & Son, Painters . 

Miscellaneous Accounts under . 

Charwoman .... 

Petty Expenses, Postages, Carnage, etc. 

Edward & Co , Electricians . 

“ Polar Year” Expenses 


j£i«9 9 ' 
15 18 1 

9 9 
4a 11 

6 13 

10 10 
14 19 


* 1.1 


6 . Arrears of Contributions outstanding at 30th September 
1933:— 

Present Session ........ 

Previous Sessions. 


Amount of the Discharge 


Amount of the Charge. 

Amount of the Discharge ... 

Excess of Discharge transferred to Special Subscription Fund 


»9 »4 
j£33»8 7 


• £3*55 *7 7 
3 3i8 7 4 

£*• 9 9 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION FUND 
To 30 th Stptembtr 1933. 

Charge. 

Total Subscriptions towards Fund.^Iis8 17 

Lots —Written off War Loan Investment. ...... 7 ia 

j6U2I S 

Lost —Transfers to General Fund to meet Deficits up to 30th 

September 193a.£373 II 7 

Add— Deficit for year to 30th September 1933. . 6a 9 9 

-436 1 


Amount of the Charge 


. *685 4 5 
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Discharge. 

Balance of Fund— 

/ 75 >. i6»- 3i% W«r Loan, 195* (originally 5%).i$ 75 « « 

Due by Treasurer.10 15 o 

Due by War Loan Suspense Account. 0 17 ° 

j£76| 8 " 0 

Less —Due to Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Current Account . . 7 ° 3 7 

Amount of the Discharge . . £685 4 5 

WAR LOAN SUSPENSE ACCOUNT. 

To 30/A September 1933. 

Charge. 

Due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Current Account at 30th September 193a. /110 4 6 

Interest on Deposit Receipt (included in General Fund) . /o 17 o 

Amount of the Charge . /no 4 6 

Discharge. 

Dueby Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt at 30th September 1933. /in 1 6 

Lest —Due to General Fund.o 17 o 

Amount of the Discharge . . /no 4 6 

II. KEITH FUND 

Year to 30/A September 1933. 

CHARGE. 

1. Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt at 30th 

September 193a. ($3 > I 

a. Interest Received.-— 

On /650 3§% War Loan, 195a (originally 5%), Untaxed. /a7 ia 6 

On Deposit Receipts. 0131 

- a8 5 7 

£*i 7 8 

DISCHARGE. " 

Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt at 30th 
September 1933./81 7 8 


III. NEILL FUND 

Year to 30/A September 1933. 

CHARGE. 

1. Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt at 30th 


September 193a.’./)) I j 

3. Interest Received:— 

On /300 War Loan, 1933 (originally J%), Untaxed. /13 ij o 

On Deposit Receipts. 054 

- *3 0 4 

£36 8 9 


DISCHARGE. 

Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt at 30th 
September 1933.£36 8 9 
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IV. MAKDOUGALL-BRISBANB FUND 

Year to 30 tk September 1933. 

CHARGE. 

f. Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt at 30th 

September ..£74 IJ 9 

a. Interest Received:— 

On /400 %i% War Loan, 195 * (originally 5%), Untaxcd £17 
On Deposit Receipts. 


o 13 9 


17 13 9 


£9* 

9 

6 

■ £20 

Q 

0 

. 20 

O 

O 

£40 

0 

0 

5 * 

9 

6 

£91 

9 

~6 


DISCHARGE 

I. Alex. Kirkwood & Son—Gold Medal 
Alex. Craig Aitken—1930-33 Award . 


V. MAKERSTOUN MAGNETIC METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATION FUND 

Year to 30 tk September 1933. 

CHARGE. 

I. BALANCE due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt at 30th 

September 193a.^95 a 9 

a. Intkxeet Received:— 

On £350 3|% War Loan, 1953 (originally 5%), Untaxed. ^10 13 6 
On Deposit Receipts. . o 19 5 


VI. GUNNING VICTORIA JUBILEE PRIZE FUND 

Year to 3 oth September 1933. 

CHARGE. 

1. Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt at 30th 

September 1933. £ VJi 1 a 

a. Inteeest Received:— 

On £599, 14s. 3t% War Loon, 19J3 (originally 5%), 

Untaxed. £25 9 9 

On Deposit Receipts. 1 10 9 


DISCHARGE. 

I. Sir Jane* Walker—1938-33 Award.^105 o o 

a. Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt at 30th 

September 1933. 94*8 


£i» 1 8 
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VII. JAMBS SCOTT PRIZE FUND 

Ytttr A> 30 tk September 1933. 

CHARGE. 

I. Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt at 30th 

September 193a.£30 13 4 

a. Interest Received:— 

On ,£247, lot 3}% War Loan, 195a (originally 5%), 

Untaxed . .fio 10 4 

On Deposit Receipts . 036 

- 10 13 10 

£41 7 * 

DISCHARGE. 

I. Prof. Arnold Sommerfeld—1930-33 Award./40 o o 

a. Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt at 30th 

September 1933. 1 7 a 

£41 7 a 


VIII. PUBLICATION FUND 

(Comprising Peter Guthrie Tait Memorial Fund and Dr John Aitken Fund) 
Year to 30 tk September 1933. 


CHARGE. 

I. Peter Guthrie Tait Memorial Fund:— 

Year’s Interest on £1550 3J% War Loan, 1952 (originally 5%), Untaxed . 
a. Dr John Aiteen Fund:— 

Year’s Interest on ,£445. ,os 3i% War Loan, 195a 

(originally 5%), Untaxed.£18 18 8 

Interest on Deposit Receipts. 0157 


DISCHARGE 

Transferred to General fund to meet Cost of Publications 
Discharge, No. 3^). 


IX. DR W. S. BRUCE MEMORIAL FUND 
Year t* 30th September 1933. 


CHARGE. 

1. Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt at 30th 

September 193a.£13 17 1 

a. Interest Received:— 

On £233 3i% Conversion Loan, 1961 . £830 

On Deposit Receipts. 033 

- 8 6a 


DISCHARGE. 

Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt at 30th 
September 1933. 


£** 3 3 
£** 3 3 
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X. BRUCE-PRELLER LECTURE FUND 

Ytar to 30 tk StpUmhtr 1933. 

CHARGE. 

1. Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd , on Deposit Receipt at 30th 

September 193a.^43 3 o 

1. Dividend and Interest Received;— 

On £140, 9s. Royal Bank of Scotland Stock, 1 cm Tax 

*9e.^- ..£>7 18 a 

On Deposit Receipts .. 098 

- 18 7 10 

3. Repayment of Income Tax for year to December 1932 . . 4 19 4 

£66 10 a 

DISCHARGE ' 

Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt at 30th 
September 1933. £66 10 a 

XI. DR DAVID ANDERSON-BERRY FUND 

Ytar to 30/A Stptmber 1933 
CHARGE. 

1. Balance of Revenue due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd , on Deposit Receipt, 

at 30th September 193a.£83 11 10 

a. Interest Received:— 

On £1528, os. 4d Local Loans 3% Stock, lots Tax 

£11, 9s. od.£34 7 8 

On Deposit Receipts. 078 

- 34 IS 4 

3. Income Tax repaid for year to jth April 1933.II 9 o 

£129 16 a 

DISCHARGE. 

I. Royal Mint—A mount of Account for Striking Die for Medal . . £120 o o 

a. Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt, at 30th 

September 1933. 9 «> > 

£129 16 a 

STATE OF THE FUNDS BELONGING TO THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH 

As at 30/A Stpttmbtr 1933. 

1. GENERAL FUND— 

1. £7830 3j% War Loon, 195a.£7830 o o 

а. £2100 a|% Consolidated Stock at 53%.m3 o o 

3* £445 . ios. 3l% War Loan, 1952. Mr Robert Mackay Smith, Legacy. 44$ to o 

4. Amors of Contributions, as per preceding Abstract of Accounts . . 119 14 o 

5. Balance of Special Subscription Fund— 

£75*. I*- 3*% War Loan, 195a .... £75* *6 0 

Cash due by Treasurer.10 15 o 

Due by War Loan Suspense Account . . o 17 o 

£763 8 o 

Lots —Cash due to Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on 
Current Account.78 3 7 

- 685 4 s 

б. War Loan Suspense Account- 

Due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt . . IIP 4 6 

Amount . £ 10,303 «a it 

Exclusive of Library, Museum, Return, etc., and Furniture in the Society's Romm 
at George Street, Edinburgh. 

PJIJ.E.—VOL. UII, 1932-33, PAKT IV. a7 
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3. NEILL FUND— 

I. £3°° 3i% War Loon, 1953. 

a. Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Depoolt Receipt 
Amount . 

4. MAKDOUGALL-BRISBANE FUND— 

I. £400 3l% War Loan, 1953. 

3. Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt 
Amount . 

5. MAKERSTOUN MAGNETIC METEOROLOGICAL OBSB 1 

FUND— 

1. £230 War Loan, 195a. 

a. Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt 
Amount . 


6. GUNNING VICTORIA JUBILEE PRIZE FUND Instituted by Dr Gunning of 

Edinburgh and Rio de Janeiro— 

»• £599. »4»- 3*% w » r Loan, 195a.£599 14 o 

a. Balanco due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt . 94 I 8 

Amount . ^693 15 8 

7. JAMES SCOTT PRIZE FUND— 

t £ 2 47, 10s. 3*% War Loan, ipsa. £347 10 o 

a. Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd , on Deposit Receipt . _ 173 

Amount . . £348 17 a 

8. PUBLICATION FUND- ' 

(Comprising Peter Guthrie Tait Memorial Fund and Dr John Aitken Fund) 

1. Peter Guthrie Tait Memorial Fund;— 

3i% War Loan, 1952. £1350 o o 

a. Dr John Aitken Fund-— 

£445. toa, 3i% War Loan, 195* .... ^445 10 o 

Deposit Receipt -with Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd. . 71 6 1 

- 3 l6 16 I 

Amount £2066 16 1 

9. DR W. S. BRUCE MEMORIAL FUND— 

1. Z333 3i% Conversion Loan, at 73j% (cost pnee) . . £i6q 15 11 

2. Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt . 22 3 3 

Amount £191 19 a 

10. BRUCE-PRELLER LECTURE FUND - 

1. if 140, 9s. Royal Bank of Scotland, Stock taken over at 350% . . £491 11 6 

a. Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd , on Deposit Receipt . 66 10 a 

Amount . . £558 1 8 

x*. DR DAVID ANDERSON-BERRY FUND— ' 

I. £ 1538, os 4d. Local Loans 3% Stock at 65A% (cost price) . . £ 1000 o o 

a. Balance due by Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., on Deposit Receipt . 9 16 3 

Amount . . ~ 7ioo9l6~a 


Nott 1.—As previously, 3*% War Loan, 195a (originally 5%), has been uniformly valued at 
par in the above State of Funds. 

7.—Under the Will of the late Prof. Charles Piazz) Smyth and his wife, the Society will, on 
the expiry of certain liferents, become entitled to payment of the residue to be applied 
os set out in the will. 


Edinburgh, 16 tk Ottobtr 1933,—We have examined the preceding Accounts of the Treasurer 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh for the Session 1933-1933, and have found them to be 
correct. The securities for the various Investments, as noted in the foregoing Statement of 
Funds, have been verified by us at 30th September 1933. 

LINDSAY, JAMIESON ft HALDANE, C.A., 
Auditors, 
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VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS who have made a Single Payment 
under Law VI (end of para. 3), up to 30th September 1933. 

Professor Edwin Bramwell,. £\o 10 o 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS under Law VI (end of para. ■ 
to 30th September 1933. 


Col. A. F. Appleton, , 

Sir Loses Bars, 

Sir T. Hudson Beare, 

F. A. Black, Esq , 

Professor F. O. Bower, F.R.S., _ 
Judge F. E. Bradley (deceased), 
Principal O. C Bradley, . 

J. W. Butters, Esq , 

Professor E. W. W Carlier, 
Col. David Carnkoie, 

Professor E. G. Coker, F.R.S., 
Professor J. N. Collie, F.R.S., 
Dr E. Oswald Fergus, . 

Ur J. Haio Ferguson, 

Dr R. A. Fi rhino, 

J S. Ford, Esq , 

Joseph S. Goodall, Esq., 

Dr W. D. Henderson, 

Dr E. M. Horsburoh, 

Dr W. F. Hume, 

A. W. Kerb, Esq., . 

Professor J. Graham Kkrr, F R. 
Archibald King, Esq. (1931-32, 

F.ral,Y„iv,K«,. : 


Carried forward, 

A. Vritlh Lothian, Esq , 

James A. Macdonald, Esq., 

Dr George MacGow in (193*- 

SuW.’l^ISacKeneie, ! 

Dr Devkndranath Mallik, 

Dr Hugh R. Mili , 

Dr Alexander Morgan (1931- 
3*). 

R. C. Mossman, Esq, 

Sir Thomas Muir, F R S., 

J. T. Pearce, F.sq (1931-32, 
. *932-33), „ • 

A G Ramacb, Esq , 

Professor R A Robertson, 
Edward Smart, Esq , 

Dr H F. Stockdale, 

Gilbert Thomson, Esq (1931- 
32), 

G Sutherland Thomson, Esq. 
R. T Thomson, Esq , 

Dr A Logan Turner, 

Sit James Wai ker, F.R.S , 

J. C. Wright, Esq , . 


£>° *0 
5* 9 
£61 19 
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N.B .—Thest marked * art Annual Contributors. 

„ „ t have commuted Voluntary Contrtiutton {tee yd Paragraph, Law VI), 


« indicate* that tbe Fellow ha* received a M»kdoui»U-BrHb»ne MedaL 


Date o(| 
Election 
191a 

*9*5 

1889 

19*7 

19*0 

1910 

1905 

1905 

1881 


1906 

1910 

*933 


]. i. ,1 .. ,. the Gunning Victoria Jubilee FYise, 

a .. „ „ Brace Medal 

’« „ .... Brace*Preller Le< tnreehtp. 

a .. ha* contributed oat or more Comroimloitkm* to the 

Society'* TaanaacnoN* or PaocuDiaoa. 

Abemcthy, Charles Lawrence, M A., B.Sc, Research Physicist, "ExnabOe,” 
Craiglockhart Avenue, Slattford, Edinburgh 11 

Aitken, Alexander Craig, M.A., D Sc , Lecturer in Actuarial Science, Univeraity 
of Edinburgh (t6 Chamberi Street) 

Alison, John, M A., LL.D , formerly Head Master, George Watson's College. 
126 Cralglea Dnve, Edinburgh 10 

Allan, Douglas Alexander, D.Sc., Director, City of Liverpool Public Museums, 
William Brown Street, Liverpool 

Allen, Herbert Stanley, M.A. (Cantab), D.Sc (London), F.R S., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, University of St Andrews 

Anderson, Ernest Masson, M A., B Sc , F.G.S , 50 Greenbank Crescent, 
Edinburgh 

Anderson, William, M.A , Head Science Master, George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh 6 Lockharton Crescent, Edinburgh 11 

Andrew, George, MA, BA, HM.IS, Royal Technical College, George 
Street, Glasgow. Hamewith, Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire 

Anglin, Arthur H , M A., LL.D , M R I A , formerly Professor of Mathematics, 
Queen’s College, Cork 

1 Annan, William, M A ,C A , Professor of Accounting and Business Method,Um- 


F.R.C.V S , Nutwell, 34 SI 


Ashworth, James Hartley, D Sc , F.R S. (General Secretary), Professor of | 
Natural History, University of Edinburgh (West Mains Road). “ u -" 1 
hank,” Grange Loan, Edinburgh 9 


i»o , 80 Regent a met, i^onaoo, n. 1 
* Bailer, Edward Battenby, M C„ M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S , Professor of Geology, 
University of Glasgow 


*9**-*4- 

1915-18, 

19*7-30. 

Sec. 

1918-23. 

V-P 

1923-26, 

*933- 

*93*“ 
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t Baity, Francis Gibson, M A , M Inst.E E„ Ei 


is Professor of Electrical f !•££??' 


Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. Newbury, Collnton,■! 


* Bain, William Alexander, Ph.D , Lecturer in Biophysics, Department of Physi¬ 

ology, University of Edinburgh 9 Falcon Gardens, Edinburgh 10 

* Baird, William Macdonald, Fellow and Past President of the Faculty of Sur¬ 

veyors of Scotland, F.S.A.Scot., J.P Dalveen, Bamton Avenue, David¬ 
son’s Mains, Edinburgh 4 

* Baker, Bevan Braithwaite, M A , D.Sc, Professor of Mathematics, Royal 

Holloway College, Englefield Green, London 

* Baker, Edwin Arthur, D.Sc. (Edin.), Assistant at the Royal Observatory, Edin¬ 

burgh 17 Ladysmith Road, Edinburgh p 
Balfour-Browne, William Alexander Francis, M A , F.Z.S , F.L S., F R.E.S., 

F.R.M.S , Barrister-at-Law, formerly Professor of Entomology, Imperial 
College of Science, London. Winscombe Court, Winacombe, Somerset, 
and 17 Langham Mansions, Earls Court Square, London, S W 5 

* Banenee, Prabodh Chandra, LR.CPE.LRCSE., F.R.F P.S.G., F.A.C.S , 

Major, IMS C/o Lloyds Bank, Ltd , 101-1 Clive Street, Calcutta, India 

* Banncrman, David Armitage, M B.E., M.A (Cantab.), F.R G S., Special 

Assistant (Ornithology), Department of Zoology, British Museum (Natural 
History), London. 7 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 8 
Barbour, George Brown, M A (Edin ), M.A (Cantab), Pb D., F G.S ,c/o Dr 
R. L. Dickinson, 438 West 116th Street, New York City, N Y., U.S.A. 

Barclay, A. J. Gunion, M A , 3 Chandos Avenue, Oakleigh Park, London, N 
Bardswell, No«l Dean, M.V 0 , M D , M.R.C.P. (F.d. and Lend ), New County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E 1 

* Barger, George, M A , D.Sc., Dr h c. (Padua), Hon. D.Sc. (Liverp.), Hon. 1925-18. 

M D (Heidelberg), I.L.D (Michigan), F.R S., Hon Mem. Nederl. Chem. 

Vereen , Corr. Mem Bnyerische Akad d. Wissensch. MQnchen and Ges. 
d Wissensch. Gottingen, Professor of Chemistry (Medical), University of 
Edmburgh (Teviot Place). 48 St Alban’s Road, Edinburgh 9 

* Barker, Sydney George, Ph D , D I C., F Inst.P , Director of Research, Wool 

Industries Research Association, Tnrridon, Headingley, Leeds 

* Barkla, Charles Glover, M.A., D.Sc, F R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy,) « 

University of Edinburgh (Drummond Street), Nobel Laureate, Physics, 1 - 
1917. The Hermitage of Braid, Edinburgh j I W~* 7 - 

" Barlow, Thomas William Naylor, O B.E., M.R.C S,, D,P H , Barrister-at-Law, 

23 North Drive, New Brighton, Cheshire 

* Barnett, John, F F.A , C.A., Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society, 

9 St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 

Barr, Sir James, C B.K., M.D., LL.D , F.R.C.P., Hmdhead Brae, Hindhead, 

Surrey 

* Bartholomew, John, M.C , M A., F.R.G.S., Geographical Institute, Duncan 1925-28. 

Street, Edinburgh. 19 George Square, Edinburgh 8 

* Barton-Wnght, Eustace Cecil, M Sc. ( Lend ), Chief Assist, Scottish Society for 

Research m Plant Breeding 3oHillview Road, Coratorohine, Edinburgh 12 

* Bastow, Stephen Everard, M Inst E E , M.Inst.Min.E., Managing Director, 

Bruce Peebles & Co, Ltd., Edinburgh. Northwood, Russell Place, 

Trinity) Edinburgh 5 

* Bath, Frederick, Ph.D., Lecturer m Mathematics, University of St Andrews, 

Assistant to the Professor of Mathematics, University College, Dundee 
t Beard, Joseph, F R.C.S. (Edin ), M.R.C S„ L R.C.P , D.P.H. (Cantab.), for¬ 
merly Medical Officer of Health, City of Carlisle. 8 Carlton Gardens, 

Carlisle 

Beare, Sir Thomas Hudson, Kt„ B A., B Sc., M.Inst.C.E., J.P., D.L., Pro- ( 
fessor of Engineering, University of Edinburgh (Sanderson Engineering. 
Laboratory, Mayfield Road). 10 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh 7 ^ j” 

Beattie, Sir John Carruthers, K.B., D.Sc., LL.D , Vice-Chancellor and Prin¬ 
cipal, The University, Cape Town 

Becker, Ludwig, Ph D., Regius Professor of Astronomy, University of Glasgow. 

The Observatory, Dowanhill, Glasgow 
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* Bennet, George, AH WC, B Sc,AMI Mech E , Lecturer in Mechanical 

Engineering, Henot-Watt College 68 Arden Street, Edinburgh 10 
Ben ^Sir George A,MB,CM,LLD,FRCSE, King's Knoll, North ( 

Berry, Richard J A, MD.FRCSE, Director of Mcdiral Service*!, Stoke 
Park Colony, Stapleton, Bristol Rufford Canford Lane, Weatbury on 
Trym, Bristol 

* Bhatia, Sohan Lai, M C , M A , M D (Cantab), M R C P , Major, IMS 

Professor of Physiology and Dean, Grant Medical College Bombay Two 
Gables, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill Bombay India 
Birch, de Burgh, C B , M D , Emeritus Professor of Physiology, University 
of Leeds 

Black, Frederick Alexander, Solicitor, 57 Academy Street Inverness 

* Black, Thomas Purves, M A (Edin ), B Sc (I ond ) Ph I) (Ldin 1 , Headmaster 

Bellevue Technical and Commercial School Fdinburgh 32 Fastfield 

* Bbgi!t, P iwit. Tames , formerly Chairman and Managing Director, Charles 

Griffin & Co, Ltd Publishers Btlatone Tor 37 Parkside, Mill Hill 
London, N W 7 

* Bolam, Thomas Robert, M Sr (Bristol), D Sc (Edin) Lecturer in Chemistry 

Umverutv of Edinburgh (West Mauls Road) 126 Blackford Avenu* 
Edinburgh 9 

Bolton, Herbert, DSc,FGS,FZS, formerly Director, Bristol Museum and 
Art Gallery, Brutol 318 Tilehurst Road Reading, Berks 

* Boon, Alfred Archibald, D Sc , B A FIC,F mentus Professor of Chemistry, 

Henot Watt College, Edinburgh 

* Borthwick, Albert William O B E , D Sc , Professor of Forestry, University 

of Aberdeen 

* Bose, Sahay Ram, M A , D Sc F L S , Professor of Botany, Carmichael 

Medical College Belgachia, Calcutta, India 


Bower, I redenck Orpen, M A , D Sc, LL D FRS FLS, Ementus 
Regius Professor of Botany, University of Glasgow a The Crescent,’ 
Ripon, Yorks 


‘ Bowman, Alexander, D St Scientific Superintendent, Marine Laboratory, 
Fishery Board for Scotland, lorry Aberdeen 
Bradley, O Cbamock, MD D St Pnnupal Royal (Dick) Veterinary ( 
College, Edinburgh 9 1 

" Braid, Kenneth William M A (Cantab ) B Sc Professor of Botany, West of 
Scotland Agricultural College, 6 Blythbwood Square, Glasgow 
t Bramwell, Edwin, MD,FRCPF FRCP, Professor of Clinical Mediane, 
University of Edinburgh (Royal Infirmary) 23 Drumsheugh Gardens 
Fdinburgh 3 

•Brash, Jamea Couper, MC, MA, MB, Ch B (Edin) MD (Birm), 
Profeuor of Anatomy, University of Ldin burgh (Teviot Place) 

* Bremner, Alexander M A , D St, Headmaster, Demonstration School 

Training Centre, Aberdeen 13 Belgrave Terrace, Aberdeen 

* Briggs, Hemy, O B F , D Sr , Ph D , A R S M , James A Hood Professor of 

Mining, University of Edinburgh (79 Grassmarket, Edinburgh 1) 12 

Gordon Terrace, Edinburgh 9 

Bright, Sir Charles, M Inst C E , M Inst F E , F R Ae S I Inst Radio E 
Little Brewen', Hatfield Heath, Harlow, Essex 
Brock, G Sandison, MD, FRCPE, 53 Chemston Gardens, Kensington, 
London, W 8 

Brodie, W Brodie, M D , Camden House, Bletchingley, Surrey 
Brown, Alexander, M A , B Sc Professor of Applied Mathematics, University, 
Cape Town 

* Brown, Hugh Wylie, FIA , F F.A , 1 Cobden Crescent, Edinburgh 9 
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Brown, J. Macdonald, M.D., F.R.C.S., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, 
London, W, x 

• Brown, Thomaa Arnold, M.A., B.Sc., Profeator of Mathematics, University 

CoQejre, Exeter 

• Brown, Walter, M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Mathematics, University, Hong 

Kona, China 

• Bruce, Alexander, B.Sc. (Edin), Government Agricultural Chemist and City 

Analyst, The Laboratory, Turret Road S., Colombo, Ceylon 

• Bruce, Alexander Nlnian, D.Sc., M.D., 8 Ainslie Place, Edinburgh 3 

• Bryce, David Lawrence, The Ascension Vicarage, Thornhill Avenue, Plum- 

stead, London, S.E. 18 


t Burnet, Sir John James, R.A., R.S.A, LL.D., Killermont, Rowledge, Famham, 
Surrey 

Borns, Rev. Thomaa, C.B E., D.D , J P., F S A Scot, Minister of Lady Glen- 
orchy’s Pariah Church. Croeton Lodge, Chalmers Crescent, Edinburgh 9 

* Burnside, George Barnhill, M.Init.Mech.E., Fairhill, Dullatur 

* Burt, David Raltt Robertson, B Sc (St Andrews), F.L.S , Lecturer m Zoology, 

Ceylon University College, Colombo 

Butters, John W., M.A , B Sc , formerly Rector of Ardroasan Academy. 116 
Comiston Drive, Edinburgh 10 

Cadell, Henry Moubray, of Grange, D L , B.Sc , M Inst ME.I.L D. (Edin ), 
Linlithgow 

* Calder, Alexander, Ph D., Assistant Marketing Officer, Pig Marketing Board. 

C/o Watson, 4 Salisbury Place, Edinburgh 9 

* Calderwood, Rev Robert Sibbald, D.D , Minister of Cambuslang. The Old 

Manse, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire 

Calderwood, W. L., I.S.O., formerly Inspector of Salmon Fisheries of Scotland. 
New Club, Princes Street, Edinburgh 

* Cameron, Alfred E. Henderion, M A , D Sr (Abcrd.), Lecturer in Entomology, 

Department of Zoology, University (West Mains Road), Edinburgh. 
8 West Savile Road, Edinburgh 9 

* Cameron, Finlay James, F F A , F.I A , General Manager, Caledonian Insur¬ 

ance Company. Beech Knowe, Cramond Bridge, near Edinburgh 
Cameron, John, M.D , D.Sc., M.R C S., formerly Professor of Anatomy, Dal- 
housie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Balmashanncr, Grove Road, 
East Cliff, Bournemouth 

* Campbell, Andrew, Advisory Chemist, c/o Burnish Chi Co., Ltd., Research 

Laboratory, Fairlawn, Honor Oak Road, Forrest Hill, London, S E 15 
The Avenue, Beckenham, Kent 

* Campbell, John Menxies, D.D S. (Toronto), L D S. (Glas ), L.D.S. (Ontario), 

F I.C D , 14 Buckingham Terrace, Glasgow, W 
. * Campbell, Robert, M.A ,D.Sc.,F.G.S, Reader in Petrology, University of Edin¬ 
burgh (Grant Institute of Geology, West Mains Road) Maryton, Collnton 

* Cannon, Herbert Graham, M.A., Sc.D. (Cantab.) D.Sc. (Lond.), F.L.S., Beyer 

Professor of Zoology, University of Manchester 
Cariler, Edmund W W , B. is Sr., M Sc, M D, FRE.S, Emeritus Professor 
of Physiology, University of Birmingham. Momingtide, Dorridge, near 

Carole! CTL m David, C.B.E., M.InstC.E., J.P., The Haven, Seasalter, 
Whitstable 

* Carroll, John Anthony, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab.), Professor of Natural Philosophy, 

University of Aberdeen. Marischal College, Aberdeen 

* Carruthere, R. G., F.G.S., District Geologist, H.M. Geological Survey, High 

Bam, Stocksfield-on-Tyne 

Carse, George Alexander, MA.., D.Sc,, Reader in Natural Philosophy, Uni¬ 


versity of Edinburgh (Drummond Street). 3 Middleby Street, Edinburgh 9 
Caislaw, Horatio Scott, M A., Sc.D. (Cantab.), D.Sc., LL.D. (Qlai.), Professor 
of Mathematics, University of Sydney, New South Wales 
* Carswell, John Irvine, B.Sc., A.M.Inst C.E , A M.Inst Mech.E., Lecturer in 
Engineering, University of Edinburgh (Sanderson Engineering Labora¬ 
tory, Mayfield Road). 43 Manslonhouse Road, Edinburgh 9 
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19*5 * Carter. George Stunt, M A , Ph D , Corpus Chrnb College, Cambridge 

1898 CarusWilson, Cecil, JP, FGS, FRGS, Altmore, Waldegravi Park, 

Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, and Sandarres Lodge, Parketone, Dorset 
193* * Cathcait, Edward Prtm, CBE,MD,DSc,LLD,FRS, Professor of 

Physiology, University of Glasgow *8 HiUhead Street, Glaigow 

1899 Chatham, Jamea, Actuary, Ladieaide, Melrose 

1931 C • Childe, Vere Gordon, B A , B Lift, F R A I, F S A , Profeasor of Prehutonc 

Archaeology, Umvemty of Edinburgh (14 Chamber* Street) 

19*5 C * Chumley, Jamea, M A , Ph D, Lecturer m Oceanography, Department of 
Zoology, University of Glaagow Thalassa, Thorn Drive, Beartden, 
Dumbartonshire 

19*8 C * Clark, Alfred Joseph, MC.BA.MD.PRS, Professor of Materia Medica 193a- 
Umversity of Edinburgh (Teviot Place) 07 Braid Avenue Edinburgh to 
1933 * Clark, Arthur Melville, M A (Edin ) D Phil (Oxon), Lecturer in English 

Literature, Umvemty of Fdinburgh 7 Harrison Road, Fdinburgh 11 
1891 Clark, John Brown, M A , LL D , J P (Vici Prfsidint) formerly Headf 1928-1931 

Master of George Hcnot’i School Garlcfhn 14b Craiglea Drive,] V-P 
Edinburgh 10 I 1931- 

193J * Clark, Sir Thomas, Bart, Publisher Htad of T & T Clark, Ltd 6 Wester 

Coates Road Edinburgh 12 

1903 Clarke, William Eagle, I S O , LL D , F I S Honorary Supervisor of the Bird 

Collection and formerly Keeper of the Natural Historj Collections, Royal 
Stottish Museum, Edinburgh 

1909 Clayton, Thomas Morrison, M D , D Hy B Sc , D P II Medic-il Officer of 

Health, Gremesfield House, Gateshead on Tj nc 

1932 * < louston David, M A , B Sc (Agnc ), D Sc C 1 F formerly Director, Im 

penal Agricultural Research Institute Pusa Forthview, Boswall Road 
Edinburgh 5 

1904 C Coker, Ernest George, M A (Cantab ), D Sc (Edin ) Hon D Si (Sydney and 

Louvain), M Sc (McGill), 1 RS, M Inst C E , M I Mech E Kennedy 
Professor of Civil and Mechanical Engineering, and Director of thi 
Engineering Laboratones, University College Gower Street Iondon 

1904 Colei, Alfred Charles, M D , D So, York House Poole Road, Bourne 

mouth, W 

1888 V J Collie, John Norman, PhD, D Sc, LI D IRS F C S , H ( , Fmentus 
C Professor oi Organic Chemistry, University College Gower Street, London 

20 Gower Street London W C I 

tgog C Camnc Peter, MA, BSc, LL D , formerly Reitor 1 cith Academy 19 
Craighouse Terrace Edinburgh to 

1924 C * Copson Edward Thomas MA DSc I ecturer in Applied Mathematics, 

University of St Andreas Mayfield, St Andrews 
1929 * Coull, George D Sc Pharmaceutical Chemist, Smith 1 Place House Leith 6 

1928 * Coube, Rev Alexander, Ph D , 13 Mayfield Gardens Edinburgh 9 

1914 * Coutti, William Barron, M A , B Sr, Senior i ecturer m Range Finding and 

Optics, Military College of Science Red Barracks Woolwich S E 18 
11 Coleraine Road, Blarkhcath St 1 

1911 * Cowan Alexander, Papermaker Valleyfieid Penicuik, Midlothian 

1931 • Cowan, John Macqueen M A D Sc (Fdm) B A (Oxon ), 1 LS Assistant 

Keeper, Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh 17 Inverleith Place, Edm 
burgh 4 

1916 C t Craig, E H Cunningham, BA (Cantab), Geologist and Mimng Engineer, 

The Dutch House Beaconsfield 

1908 Craig, James Ireland, M A , BA, Woolwich House The Dnve, Sydenham 

London, St 26 (At present—Turf Club, Cairo) 

1925 C K * Craig, Robert Meldrum, M A D Sc FGS, Lecturer in Economic Geology, 

University of Fdinburgh (Grant Institute of Geology, West Mains Road) 

1933 * Craig Bennett, Arthur Lancelot, M A Ph D (Cantab ), Lecturer m Zoology, 

U niversitv of Edinburgh (West Msins Road) *7 Grange Loan, Edinburgh 9 
1903 Crawford, Lawrence, M A , D Sc , Professor of Pure Mathematics, University, 

Cape Town 

1922 C * Crew, Francis Albert Eley, M D , D Sc, Ph D (Secretary to Ordinary 1 o., 

Meetings), Professor of Animal Genetics and Director of the Institute of I 9 S 3 
Animal Genetics, Umvemty of Edinburgh (West Mains Road) 10 Sails-! 
bury Road, Edinburgh 9 I ,9}I ~ 
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Crichton, John, M.A., B.Sc. (Edin.), Assistant Superintendent, Meteorological 
Office, Edinburgh, to Laverockbank Road, Edinburgh $ 

Crichton-Browne, Sir Jas., Kt, M.D., LL.D , D.Sc., F.R.S , Vice-President and 
Treaaurer of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 45 Hans Place, 
London, S W. t 

1 Cruidcshank, Ernest William Henderson, M.D., D.Sc, Ph.D., Professor of 
Physiology, Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
‘ Cummmg, Alexander Charles, O.B E., D.Sc., Roselands, Crescent Road, 
Blundell Sands, Liverpool 

' Cummmg, William Murdoch, D.Sc. (Glas.), F.I.C, M.Inst.Chem.E., 
“Young” Professor of Technical Chemistry, Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow “ Bonnieblink,” 4 Newlands Road, Newlands, Glasgow, C. 1 
' Cunningham, Brysson, D.Sc., B.E., M.Inst C E,, Lecturer in Waterways, Har¬ 
bours, and Docks, University College, London. 141 Copers Cope Road, 
Beckenham, Kent 

' Cunningham, John, C I.E , B A., M.D , Lt.-Colonel, IMS. (retired). South 
Bank, Grange Loan, Edinhurgh 10 

Daniell, Alfred, M A , LL B , D Sc, Advocate, The Athenaeum Club, 
London 

’ Darwin, Charles Gallon, M A , F R.S (Vice-Peesident). Tait Professor of I 
Natural Philosophy, University of Edinburgh (Drummond Street).f 
4 Churchhill, Edinhurgh 10 I 

‘ Davidson, Leybournc Stanley Patrick, B.A (Cantab ),M D (Edin ),F.R C.P E., 
Regius Professor of Medicine, University of Aberdeen 55 Queen's Road, 
Aberdeen 

* Davies, Lewis Merson, F G S., F.R A.I., Lt.-Colonel, Royal Artillery (retired) 

8 Garscube Terrace, Murrayfield, Edinburgh is 

* Dawson, Shepherd, M A , D Sc , Principal Lecturer in Psychology, Training 

College, Glasgow. Hasel Bank, Jiearsden, Dumbartonshire 
Dawson, Warren Royal, F R S L , Honorary Librarian of Lloyd’s, *8 Grange 
Road, Barnes, London, S W. 15 

* Day, T. Cuthbert, F C S., 36 Hillside Crescent, Edinburgh 7 

" Deane, Arthur, M.R I A , Curator, Public Art Gallery und Museum, Belfast. 

Threave, Swntfield Road, Ncwtownbreda, Belfast 
t Denny, Sir Archibald, Bart., LL D„ 5 St Helen’s Place, London, E.C. 4 
Dey, Alexander John, Managing Director of T. & H Smith, Ltd , Manufactur¬ 
ing Chemists, Edinburgh Rothiemay, Corstorphinc, Edinburgh 12 

* Dinham, C 11, BA, HM Geological Survey Edgemoor, 19 Higbfirld 

Road, Northwood, Middlesex 

Dixon, James Main, M.A , I.itt. Hum Doctor, Professor of English, University 
of Southern California. University Avenue, Los Angeles. California, 
U.S.A. 

* Dixon, Ronald Audley Martincau, of Thearne, F.G S , F.S A Scot, F.R.G.S., 

Theame Hall, near Beverley 

Dobbie, James Bell, F.Z S , 12 South Inverleith Avenue, Edinburgh 4 
Dobbin, Leonard, Ph D , formerly Reader in Chemistry, University of Edin- ( 
burgh Faladam, Blackshiels, Midlothian ( 

* Dodd, Alexander Scott, Ph D., F.I.C, F C S., City Analyst for Edinburgh. 

20 Stafford Street, Edinburgh 3 

* Donald, Alexander Graham, M A., F F.A , F.S.A Scot., Secretary of the 

Scottish Provident Institution, Edinburgh. 18 Carlton Terrace, Edin¬ 
burgh 7 

Donaldson, Rev Wm. Galloway, J P., F.R.G.S., F E.I.S , The Manse of 
Forfar, Forfar 

Dott, David B , F I.C , Mcmb Pharm, Soc , Ravenslea, Musselburgh 

* Dougall, John, M.A., D Sc., 47 Airthrey Avenue, Glasgow, W. 4 

Douglas, C&rstaira Cummmg, M.D , D.Sc., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
and Hygiene, Anderson’s College, Glasgow, no South Brae Drive, 
Jordanhul, Glasgow 

* Douglas, Loudon MacQueen, Newpark, Mld-Calder, Midlothian 

* Drennan, Alexander Murray, M.D. (Edin.), F R.C.P E., Professor of Pathology, 

University of Edinburgh (Teviot Place) 


1945-18. 
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1921 
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1906 
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1924 

1906 
>933 
1924 

>9*4 

1879 

190a 

1878 

1900 

>93> 

1910 

1907 

>9*3 

1928 


C * Drever Janie* M A B fee D Phil Professor of Psychology Umvemty of 
Edinburgh (South Bridge) Ivybank Wardic Road Edinburgh 5 
Dnnkwater Thomas W LRCPE IRCSE Chemical Laboratory 
burgeon* Hall Edinburgh 

* Drummond J Montagu I M A (Cental ) Harrison Professor of Botany, 

University of Manchester 

* Dryerre Henry MRCS PhD Professor of Physiology Royal (Dick) 

Veterinary College Physiological Biochemist Animal Diseases Research 
Association Rerun ore Lasswade 

•Drysdale Charles Vickery CB OBF DS (Lend) MIFL F Inst P 
Director of Scientific Research and Fxpenmtnt ti the Admiralty 
S R P Department Archway Block N Admiralty Whitehall 1 ondon 

Dunlop William Brown MA 4a St Andrew Square Edinlurgh’ 

C Dunum MJR MA FIC PCS formerly Pnncq il Rcyal Agricultural 
College Cirencester Windyacre Wrotham Kent 

* Dymond Edmund Gilbert M A Lecturer in Natural Philosophy University 

of Edinburgh (Drummond Street) 8 Cobden Crescent Fdinburgh 9 
C Dyson Sir Frank Watson KBF MA DSc ILD IRS formerly 
Astronomer Royal Royal Observatory Greenwich 27 Wistcoml e Park 
Road Blackheath b E 3 

* Eastwood George Samuel B Sc Principal Teacher of Mathematics ILath 

Secondary School Cowdenbeath Fife Craigie Lea Cowdenbeath Fife 
Edwards John LI D 4 Great Western Terrace Kelvinside Glasgow 

* Eggleton Philip D Sc Lecturer in Biochemistry Dcp irtmenl of Physiology 

University of Ldinlurgh (leviot Place) 3 ( Gillette Crescent Fdin 

* Flliot U Rt h Hon Walter Elliot PC MC MB ChB DSc LLD MP 

Minister of Agriculture 14 Markham Square Chelsea Lon Ion 
C Ellis David DSc Professor of Botany and Bacteriology Royal Technical 
( ollege Glasgow 

* Rrskine John Maxwell General Managerof theCommercitlBinkoi Srotlanl 

Ltd 10 Spylaw Road Fdinl urgh 10 

* Fvms Arthur Humble MA St D Lecturer m Fnglish History Cheviot 

House Crowthome Berks 

Fvons William Fdgnr B Sc Assistant in charge of Herf anum Royal Botanic 
Garden Edinburgh 4 

CN Ewart James Cossar M D II D FRCSF FRS 1 Z S , Emeritus | 
Regius Professor of Natural History University ot I dinburgh Craigy 
lield Penicuik Midlothian | 

Fwen John Taylor OBE B Sc M I Merh E JP II M Inspector rf 
Schools (Fmentus) Pitseandly Torfar 

C 1 Fwing Sir James Alfred KGB MA DSc ILD FRS Hon Memb 
InstCf formerly Principal University of Edinlurgh and Director] 
cf Nani Fducation Admiralty 5 Hetsehel Road C imbndge I 

C Eyre John W H MD MS (Dunelm) DPI! (Cantal ) Professor of 

Bacteriology Guy s Hospital I ondon S L I 

* Fairbaim William Ronald Do Ids M A M D D Psych (Edin ) I ecturrr in 

Psychology University of Edinburgh (South Bridge) 18 Lansdown 
Crescent Edinburgh 12 

C * Fairgneve Mungo M Callum M A (Cantab and Glas 1 Senior Saenee 
Master Edinburgh Academy 37 Queen s Crescent F dinburgh 0 
C Falconer John Dowme M A D Sc IGS formerly Director of the C eo 

logical Surety of Nigeria The Cedirs Hatton Road Harknglon 
Hayes Middlesex 

* Feldman William Moses MD BS MRCP MRCS Physician St 

Mary * Hospital for W omen and Children Plaistow 831 Finchley R »d 
London NW 11 

* Fenton Edward Wylhe M A B St (Aberd) Head of Botany Department 

Edinburgh and Fast of Scotland College af Agriculture 13 George Square, 
Edinburgh 8 
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1928-31 


1882-85 

1907-12 


1888-91, 

,9I V %*° 

1920-23 

P 

1924-29 
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Fergui, Edward Oswald, c/o Messrs M'Ksy & Boyd, Solicitors, 50 Wellington 
Street, Glasgow 

Ferguson, James Haig, M.D., LL.D, F.R.C.P.E., F.R.C.S.E, 7 Coates 
Crescent, Edinburgh 3 

• Ferguson, Thomas, MJ3., D.P.H. (Edln.), F.R C.P.E., D.Sc., H M. Medical 

Inspector of Factories, Home Office. 4 Park Street, Falkirk 

* Fcrrar, William Leonard, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, 

Oxford 

* Findlay, Sir John Edmund Ritchie, Bart., B.A. (Oxon.), Proprietor of the 

Scotsman 18 Lauder Road, Edinburgh 9 

• Finlay, Thomas Matthew, M A., D Sc. (Edin.), Lecturer in Palieontology, 

University of Edinburgh 11 Dudley Terrace, Leith 6 
t Fleming, John Arnold, F.C.S., Pottery Manufacturer, Locksley, Helensburgh, 
Dumbartonshire 

Fleming, Robert Alexander, M A., M D , LL D , F.R.C.P E , Consulting 
Physician, Royal Infirmary. 10 Chester Street, Edinburgh 3 
Flett, Sir John S , K.B.E., M A , D.Sc , LL.D., F.R S , Director of the 1916-19. 
Geological Survey of Great Britain and of the Museum of Practical 
Geology, 28 Jermyn Street, London, S W. 1 
Forbes, George, M.A., LL D„ F R.S , M.InstC.E., M.ln»t.E.E„ F.R A.S., 


* Forrest, George Tupharn, F.R I.B A , F.G S , Architect to the London County 

Council, County Hall, Westminster Bridge, London, S E. 1 

* Forrest, James, M A , B Sc. (Glas.), D.Sc. (St Andrews), Lecturer in Physics, 

University College, Dundee. “Cumbrnc," Oxford Street, Blackness, 
Dundee 

* Forrester, Charles, A H.-W.C , F.I C , F.Inst P, Vice-Principal und Professor 

of Chemistry, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, India 
Fowler, William Hope, C.V O , M.B., Ch.B. (Edin), M.R.C P., F R.C.S.E. 

J Deceased, October 4, 1933) 

dm, Thomas Bedford, B.A (Cantab.), 28 KmgshiU Drive, Kenton, 
Middlesex 

* Fraser, Alexander, Actuary, it S. Learmonth Gardens, Edinburgh 4 
•Fraser, David Kennedy, M.A , B Sc , Psychologist to Glasgow Education 
Authority Edge o’ the Moor, Milngavie, Duraliartonshire 
* Fraser, John, M C., M.D., Ch.M., F.R.C.S E., Regius Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, University of Edinburgh (Royal Infirmary), 20 Moray Place, 
Edinburgh 3 

• Fraser, Kenneth, M.D (Edin), D.P.II. fCantab.), D T M. (Edin.), County 
Medical Officer of Health, Cumberland. The Croft, Scot by, near Carlisle 
* Fraser. William, Managing Director, Neill & Co , Ltd., Printers, 212 Causeway- 
side, Edinburgh 9 

Fraaer-Hams, David Fraser, B.Sc. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Blrm.), M.D., formerly 
Professor of Physiology, Dalhousic University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Grove Park Lodge (3), Chiswick, London, W. 4" 

Galbraith, Alexander, " Ravenswood,” Dalmuir, Glasgow 
• Galbraith, Augustus William de Rohan, M InstC E , M Inst C E.I., F S.E , 
City Engineer, Christchurch, New Zealand. The Spur, Sumner, New 
Zealand 

Galt, Alexander, D.Sc, formerly Keeper of the Department of Technology, 
Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. C/o Clydesdale Bank, 1 Melville 
Place, Edinburgh 3 

Ganguli, Sanjiban, M A , Principal, Maharaja’s College, and Director of Public 
Instruction, Jaipur State, Jaipur, India 

* Gardner, Alfred Charles, M InstC.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., M.Inst.E E., F.G.S , 
Chief Engineer, Clyde Navigation Trust, 16 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 
324 Albert Drive, Poliokshields, Glasgow 
* Gardner, John Davidson, B.Sc., A-M.Inst.C.E., Chief Assistant to Messrs 
D. 4 C. Stevenson, Civil Engineers, Edinburgh. 23 Ivy Terrace, 
Edinburgh 11 

•Geddes, Alexander Ebenexer M’Lean, O.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer in 
Natural Philosophy, University of Aberdeen. 12 Louisville Avenue, 
Aberdeen 
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Geddet, Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland C, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.B., M.D., LL.D„ 
formerly British Ambassador to the U.S.A. Frensham, The Layne, Rol- 
venden, Kent 

Gentle, WUliam, B.Sc., Head Maater, George Herlot’s School, to Weet Savlle 
Road, Edinburgh 9 

* Ghoah, Sudhamoy, M.Sc. (Cal.), D.Sc. (Edin.), F C S., Profenor of Chemiatiy, 

School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Central Avenue, Calcutta, 

India 

• Gibb, Sir Alexander, G.B.E., C B„ M.Imt.C.E , Queen Anne’a Lodge, West- 

miniter, London, S.W. 1 

• Gibb, Alfred William, M.A , D Sc., Professor of Geology, University of Aber¬ 

deen, 1 Belvidere Street, Aberdeen 

* Gibb, David, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Mathematics, University of Edinburgh 

(16 Chambers Street). 15 South Lauder Road, Edinburgh 9 

* Gibson, Alexander, M B,, Ch.B., F.R.C.S., 620 Medical Arts Building, Winni¬ 

peg, Canada 

• Gibson, Walcot, D.Sc , F R S . F.G.S , formerly Assistant Director, H.M. 

Geological Survey (Scotland). Pathways, Fairlight Road, Hythe, Kent 
Gidney, Sir Henry A. J., Kt, F.R C S E , D.P.H , J.P, M.L.A., Lt.-Col., 

I.M.S. (retired), c/o The Allahabad Bank, Ltd , Calcutta, India 

• Gillespie, Robert Pollock, M.A , B Sc., Ph D (Cantab), Lecturer in Mathe¬ 

matics, University of Glasgow. Ashcot, KUbarchan Road, Johnstone, 
Renfrewshire 

* Gillespie, Thomas Gaining. Director-Secretary, Zoological Society of Scotland. 

Corstorphine Hill House, Murrayfield, Edinburgh 12 

• Gillies, William King, M.A., B.A., F.E LS , LL.D (Glas ), Rector of the 

Royal High School, Edinburgh. Davaar, 12 Suffolk Road, Edinburgh 9 
GUruth, John Anderson, M R C!V S , D V.Sc (Melb ), Clowes Street, South 
Yarra, Melbourne, Australia 

Gladstone, Hugh Stcuart, M.A, M.BO.U, F.Z S , Capenoch, Penpoint, 

Dumfries 

Gladstone, Reginald John, M.D, F R.C S , Lecturer and Senior Demonstrator 
of Anatomy, King’s College, University of London. 22 Court Lane 
Gardens, London, S.E 21 

* Goldie, Archibald Hayman Robertson, M.A , B A , Superintendent, Meteoro- 1929-32, 

logical Office, Air Ministry, Edinburgh, 6 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edin¬ 
burgh 3 

GoodaU, Joseph Strickland, M B. (Lend ), M R C P . F.R.C.S.E , M S.A. 

(Eng.), Professor of Physiology and Biology, City of London Hospital 136 
Harley Street, London, W. 1 

Goodwillie, James, M.A , B Sc., 239 Clifton Road, Aberdeen 
•Gordon, WUliam Thomas, M A, D Sc. (Edin), M.A. (Cantab,), Professor 


of Geology, University of London, King's College, Strand, W.C 
Gordon-Munn, John Gordon, M.D., Croys, Dalbeattie 

• Grabham, George Walter, O.B E., M.A. (Cantab.), F.G S, Government 

Geologist, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Box 178, Khartoum 
Graham, Robert famesDouglas, M.A., D.Sc , Lecturer m Plant Physiology, 

University of Edinburgh Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh 4 

• Grant, Robert, Publisher (Oliver & Boyd), Edinburgh. 6 Kilgnuton Road, 

Edinburgh 10 

Gray, Albert A , M.D., < Hammersmith Terrace, London, W. 6 
Gray, James Gordon, D.Sc, Professor of Applied Physics, University of 19x3—15. 
Glasgow, n The Umvenity, Glasgow 

• Gray, Wm Forbes, F.S.A.Scot., 8 Mansionhouse Road, Edinburgh 9 
•Greenwood, Alan William, DSc. (Melb.), PhD. (Edin.), Lecturer In the 

Institute of Animal Genetics, University of Edinburgh (West Mains Road) 

• Greenwood, W illiam Osborne, M.D. (Leeds), B S. (Lond.), L.S.A., Woodroyd, 

19 Ripon Road, Harrogate, Yorks 

• Greig, David Middleton, M.B , C.M., F.R.C.S.E., LL.D„ Conservator of the 

Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 11 Abbotsford 
Crescent, Edinburgh 10 

Greig, Edward David Wilson, C.I.E., M.D., D.Sc., Lt.-Col., I.M.S. (retired), 

38 Coates Gardens, Edinburgh is 

• Greig, John Russell, Ph.D. (Edin.), Director, Moredun Institute, Animal 

Diseases Research Association. Wedderlie, Kirkbrae, Liberton 9 
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Data of Soviet on 

JOactioo Council, eta 

1903 t Greig, Sir Robert Blyth, M.C., LL D , Secretary to the Department of Agri-1 

culture for Scotland, York Buildings, Queen Street, Edinburgh 2 | 1924-27 

1910 * Gnmshaw, Percy Hall, I.S.O., F R E S., Keeper, Natural Hiatory Department, 

Royal Scottish Museum 49 Lygon Road, Edinburgh 9 
1899 t Guest, Edward Graham, M.A , B.Sc , J P., 5 Newbattle Terrace, Edinburgh 10 

1927 * Gulland, John Masson, M.A. (Oaon.), D.Sc. (Edin.), Ph.D. (St Andrews), 

Reader in Biochemistry, University of London, Lister Institute, Chelsea 
Bridge Road, London, S.W. I 

1907 Gulliver, Gilbert Henry, D.Sc., A.MI.MechK., 99 Southwark Street, 

London, S E. 

1930 * Guthne, Douglas, M.D , F.R C S., Lecturer in Diseases of the Ear, Nose, and 

Throat, School of Medicine of the Royal Colleges, Edinburgh. 4 Rothesay 
Place, Edinburgh 3 

1933 C * Guthne, William Gumour, M.A. (Edin ), B A (Cantab), Ph.D , Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, Magee College, Londonderry, 

Northern Ireland 

1911 * Guy, William, F R C S., LRCP., L D S Ed , LL D (Penn), Consulting 

Dental Surgeon, Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, Lecturer on Human and 
Comparative Dental Anatomy and Physiology. 11 Wemyss Place, 

Edinburgh 3 

1922 * Hannay, Robert Kerr, M A , LL D , II R.S.A , Fraser Profeasor of Scottish 

History and Paleography, University of Edinburgh (South Bridge). 
Historiographer- Royal for Scotland. 5 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh 7 

1923 * Hanneford-Smith, William, A M Inst C E , Hon A R I B A I The Avenue, 

Gravesend, Kent 

1918 * Hardie, Patrick Sinclair, M.A , B St., formerly Head of the Physics Depart¬ 

ment, Medical School, Cairo to Baldovan Road, Downficld, Dundee 

1928 ‘Harding, William Gerald, FRHistS, FSAScot, F.RES, Peckwater 

House, Charing, Kent 

1923 C • Hams, Robert Graham, M A , D.Sc (Edin), Lorraine, Manor Road, Fam- 
borough, Hants 

1914 Harrison, Edward Philip, Ph D , F Inst P, Chief Scientist, H.M S “ Vernon,” 

Portsmouth 

1921 * Harnson, John William Heslop, D.Sc. (Durliam), F.R S., Professor of 

Botany, Armstrong College, Newcastle. The Avenue, Birtley, Co. 

Durham 

1926 C. * Harrower, John Gordon, M.B., Ch.M, (GJas), FR.C S.E., D Sc , (Edin), 

Professor of Anatomv, King Edward VII Medical College, and Surgeon, 

General Hospital, Singapore 

1926 * Harvey, William Frederick, C.I.E., M A , M.B , C M , D P.II, Lieut.-Col, 

IMS (retired), Histologist, Research Laboratory, Royal College of 
Physicians, Edinburgh. 56 Garsculic Terrace, Edinburgh 12 
1893 Hehir, Sir Patnck, K C IE , C.B., C M G , F R C.P E , F.R.C S.E., D.P.H., 

(Cantab ),D T.M (Liverpool), Maj -General, I M S (retired). Ennisfame, 

Westward Ho, Devon 

1931 • Henderson, John, F C 11, Manager and Secretary, Edinburgh Assurance Co, 

Ltd Seaforth Cottage, York Road, Trinity, Edinburgh 5 

1929 * Henderson, Thomas, C B E , J P., F.S.A.Scot., Actuary of the Savings Bank 

of Glasgow 5 Belmont Crescent, Glasgow, W. 2 
1908 Henderson, William Dawson, M.A , B Sc, Ph.D., Lecturer, Zoological 

Laboratories, University, Bristol 

1925 • Heron, Alexander Macmillan, D.Sc., Superintendent, Geological Survey of 

India, Calcutta, India 

1916 ‘Herring, Percy Theodore, M.D, F.R.C.P.E., Professor of Physiology,/ 1917-20 

University of St Andrews. Linton, St Andrews I 1931- 

1922 Hindie, Edward, M.A., Sc D. (Cantab.), Ph.D., A.R C.S , London School of 

Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 32 BeUiie Avenue, Hampstead, 

London, N.W 3 

1902 Hinxman, Lionel W., B.A., formerly of the Geological Survey of Scotland. 

4 Morant Gardens, Ringwood, Hants 

1904 Hobday, Sir Frederick T. G, Kt„ C.M.G., Dr. Med. Vet. (Zurich), F.R.C.V.S., 

f Principal, Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, London, N.W. t 

1928 C. * Hobson, Alfred Dennis, M A (Cantab.), Professor of Zoology, Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
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1930 


1913 

1893 
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1938 


Hodge, William Vallancc Douglas, M.A (Edin), M.A (Cantab), University 
Lecturer. 8 Grange Gardens, Grange Road, Cambridge 
Ilodgkraaon, W. R., C.B E , M.A., Ph D , F I C., F.C.S .formerly : 
of Chemistry and Metallurgy, Artillery College, Woolwich. 89 
Hill Road, Blackheath, Kent 
Hogben, Lancelot Thomas, M.A., D.Sc , Professor of Social Biology (London 
School of Economics), University of London, Houghton Street, 

Holden, Henry Smith, D Sc, F L Professor of Botany, University College, 
Nottingham 

Holland, Sir Thomas Henry, K.C S 1 , K C I.E ,DL, Hon. D.Sc , LL.D., ( 
F.R.S. (Vice-President), Principal of the University of Edinburgh.-! 
Blackford Brae, Edinburgh 1 

Horn, Sunder Lai, D.Sc. (Punjab et Edln ), F L.S., F.Z.S , K A S.B., Senior 
Assistant Superintendent, Zoological Survey of India. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta 

' Home, Alexander Robert, O B.E , B Sc , M.I Mech E., A M Inst.C.F.., 
Professor of Mechanical F.ngmecnng, Hcnot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 
31 Queen’s Crescent, Edinburgh 9 
Home, J. Fletcher, M.D , F.R.C.S.E, Shelley Hall, Huddersfield 
Honburgh, Ellice Martin, M A., DSc, Reader m Technical Mathematics, 
University of Edinburgh (16 Chambers Street) 11 Granville Terrace, 
Edinburgh 10 

Houston, Sir Alex. Cruikshanks, K BE, C VO, M B, CM , DSc, LLD., 
F.R.S , 30 Nottingham Place, London, W 1 (Died October 29, 1933) 

’ Houitoun, Robert Alexander, M.A , Ph D , D Sc., Lecturer in Physical Optics, 
University of Glasgow. 45 Kirklee Road, Glasgow 
Howden, Robert, M A , MB, CM, D Sc, LL D , Emeritus Professor of 
Anatomy, University of Durham Broomfield, Cneff 

* Hume, Edgar Erskme, D S M , B.A , M A , LL D, Lieut -Col, U S. Army, 

Librarian of the Army Medical Library, Washington The Magnolias, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Hume, William Fraser, D.Sc. (Lond.), Director, Geological Survey of Egypt, 
Helwfin, Egypt. The Laurels, Rustington, Sussex 
1 Hunt, Owen Duke, B Sr (Manch ), “Corrofell," Newton Ferren, South Devon 

* Hunter, Rev. Adam Mitchell, M A , D.Litt, Librarian of New College, Edin¬ 

burgh 3 Suffolk Road, Edinburgh 9 

* Hunter, Andrew, M A , B.Sc , M D , F R S C , Professor of Biochemistry, 

University of Glasgow 

* Hunter, Arthur, F F.A., LL.D. (Edin), Vice-President and Chief Actuary 

of the New York Life Insurance Co. 134 Lloyd Road, Montclair, N T , 
U S.A 

•Hunter, Charles Stewart, LR.CPE, LRCSE, DPH„ Cotswold, 36 
Streatham Hill, London, S W. l 

Hunter, Gilbert Macintyre, M Inst C.E , M Inst E S , M Inst M.E. Auchraig, 
Cramond Brig, near Edinburgh 

Hunter, William, CB,MD„MRC P.L. and E , M R.C S , LL D„ 103 Harley 
Street, London 

* Hyslop, James, M.A. (Gku), PhD (Cantab.), Lecturer in Mathematics, 

University of Glasgow Criffel View, Rotchell Park, Dumfries 

* Ince, Edward Lindsay, M.A (Cantab), DSc (Edin), Lecturer in Mathe¬ 

matics, Imperial College of Science and Technology, South Kensington. 
6 Rutland Gardens, West Ealing, laindon, W. 13 

* Inglis, James Gall, Publisher. 36 Blacket Place, Edinburgh 9 

* Inglis, John Alexander, of Auchmdinny and Redhall, K C , M A (Oxnn.), 

LL.B (Edin ), King’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer. 13 Randolph 
Crescent, Edinburgh 3 

* Inglis, Robert John Mathieson, M.Init.C.E., Assistant Chief Engineer, 

L.N.E.R, Liverpool Street Station, London. Dixton, Hadley Common, 
Barnet 

•Irvine, Sir James Colquhoun, Kt., C.B.E., Ph.D. (Leipzig), D.Sc (St 1 
Andrews), Hon. D.Sc. (Liverpool, Princeton), Hon ScD. (Cantab., 
Yale, Pennsylvania), Hon. LL.D. (Glas,, Aberd,, Edin., and Toronto), 
Hon. D.C.L. (Durham), D.L, FR.S., Hon. F.K.I.S.. Hon. Mem, 
American Chemical Society, Principal of the University of St Andrews , 
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' Jack, David, M A , B Sc (Edm), Ph D (St Andrews), Lecturer in Natural 
Philosophy, United College, University of St Andrew* 33 Grange Road, 


• Jack, John Loutht, Solicitor, Assistant Secretary, Department of Health for 

Scotland, 12IA Princes Street, Edinburgh 2 

• Jeffrey, George Rutherford, M D (Glas), F R C P (Edin), Bootham Park 

Pnvate Mental Hospital, York 

Jehu, Thomas John, M A , M D , F G S , Professor of Geology, University I 
of Edinburgh (Grant Institute of Geology, West Mams Road) 35 Great < 
King Street, Edinburgh 3 I 

t Jerdan, David Smiles, M A , D Sc , Ph D , 26 Avenue du Chiteau d’Eau, 
Saventhem, Belgium 

• Johnson, Thomas, D Sc (Lond), Fmentus Professor of Botany, Royal College 

of Science for Ireland Tomeg, Hillview Drive, Corstorplune 12 

• Johnston, Christopher Nicholson, The Hon Lord Sands, Kt, LL D , D D , f 

Senator of the College of Justice (Vies President) 4 Henot Row,-! 
Edinburgh 3 l 

Johnston, Col Henry Halcro, CB, CBE, DSc, MD, CM (Edm), 
F L S late Administrative Staff, Army Stromness Hotel, Stromness, 
Orkney 

• Johnston Saint, Percy Johnston, M A (Cantab ), Secretary, Wellcome Historical 

Medical Museum, 183 Euston Road, London, NW 1 4 Wyndham Place 

Bryanston Square, London, W 

•Johnstone, Robert William, CBE, MA, MD (Edm), FRCSE, 
M R C P E , Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of Women, University 
of Edinburgh 26 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh 12 

• Jones Edward Taylor, D Sc (Lond) Professor of Natural Philosophy, 

University of Glasgow 

• Jones, Samuel Griffith, D Sc (Umv Wales), Lecturer in Botany, University of 

Glasgow Broomfield, Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire 

• Jones, Tudor Jenkyn, M B , Ch B (Glas ), Lecturer in Anatomy, University 
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* Scott, Alexander, M A., D.Sc , 3 Winton Terrace, Stoke-on-Trent 

* Scott, Alexander Ritchie, B Sc. (Edin), D St (Lond ), Pnncipal, London 

County Council. Beaufoy Institute, Prince's Road, London, S F. II 

* Scott, Henry Harold, M.U, FRCP, M RCS.DP li„ Assistant Director, 
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Electrical and Mechanical Engineenng, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, 
India 

* Shaw, John James M'Intosh, M.A , M,D, F.R C S , Lecturer in Surgety and 

Clinical Surgery, University of Edinburgh. Greenaway, Kinnear Road, 
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* Shearer, Ernest, M.A,, B.Sc. (Edin,), Professor of Agriculture and Rural 

Economy, Edinburgh University, and Pnncipal, Edinburgh and East of 
Scotland College of Agriculture, 13 George Square, Edinburgh 8 

* Shearer, James Fleming, M.A , B,Sc.,Fh.D., Lecturer in Natural Philosophy, 

University of Glasgow. 79 Queen’* Drive, Wavertree, Liverpool 15 

* Sheppard, William Fleetwood, Sc.D., LL.M., formerly a Senior Examiner to 

me Board of Education. Cardrona, Berkhamsted, Herts 
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* Simpson, Alexander Rudolf Barbour, B Sc (Edin.), MA, (Cantab.), F.R.G.S., 

Senior Geography Master, Canford School. Beaufort House, Canford 
School, Wunborne, Dorset 

Simpson, George Freeland Barbour, M D., F.R.C.P E., F.R.C.S.E., J.P., 43 
Manor Place, Edinburgh 3 

t Simpson, James Young, M.A , D.Sc,, D.Jur., Professor of Natural Science, 
New College, Edinburgh, *5 Chester Street, Edinburgh 3 

* Simpson, John Baird, B.Sc. (Aberd,), Senior Geologist, 1I.M. Geological 
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Sinhjee, Sir Bhagvat, G.C I.E., M D., LI..D. (Edin), H.H. the Thakur Sahib 
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t Skinner, Robert Taylor, M.A., J.P., House Governor, Donaldson's Hospital, 
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* Slater, Robert Henry, D Sc., Ph D. (Edin), Department of Chemical Pathology, 
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Smith, Allck Drummond Buchanan, M.A , B Sr (Agne.) fAberdJ, M.S A. 
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* Smith, Norman Kemp, M.A , D Phil., I) Litt , LL D , Professor of Logic and 
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* Smith, Percy James Lancelot, M A (Oxon ), F 1 C , F C.S , Science Master, 

Loretto School 47 Dalrymple Loan, Musselburgh 
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* Smith, Sydney, MO, FR CP, D P.II , Professor of Forensic Medicine, 
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1 Smith, William Ramsay, D Sc , M I) , C M , Permanent Head of the Health 
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* Sneedcn, Jean-Baptiste Octave, B.Sc , Ph D (Glas.), Lecturer on Heat Engines, 

Royal Technical College, Glasgow 39 Kingshouse Avenue, Cathcart, 
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Snell, Ernest Hugh, M D , B.Sc., D P H (Cantab ), Barrister-at-Law, late 
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Sol las, William Johnson, M A , D Sc, LL D , F.R.S., Professor of Geology 
and Palaeontology, University of Oxford 104 Banbury Road, Oxford 

* Somerville, John Livingston, C.A , Auditor to the University of Edinburgh. 

Bccchcroft, Ravelston Dykes, Edinburgh 

* Somerville, Robert, B.Sc., Landrum, Qucensferry Road, Dunfrrmhne 

* SommerviUe, Duncan M'Laren Young, M.A , D Sc,, Professor of Pure and 

Applied Mathematics, Victoria College, Wellington, New Zealand 

* Southwell, Thomas, D Sc, A R.C S., Lecturer in Helminthology, School of 

Tropical Medicine, Liverpool 8 Waverley Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool 

* Staig, Robert Arnot, M.A , Ph.D , Lecturer in Zoology, University of Glasgow. 

Glenlea, Lasswade, Midlothian 

Stanfield, Richard, A.R.S.M., M InatC.E., Emeritus Professor of Mechanics 
and Engineering, Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 24 Mayfield Gardens, 
Edinburgh 9 

* StebUng, Edward Percy, M.A., Professor of Forestry, University of Edinburgh 


tO., F.G.S., 191 New haven Rosd, Edinburgh 6 
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* Stephen, Alexander Charles, B.Sc, Assistant, Natural History Department) 

Royal Scottiah Museum, Edinburgh. “ Eastcroft,” Cramond Bridge, Edin¬ 
burgh 4 

* Stephenson, Thomas, D.Sc., F.C.S , 13 Glencaim Crescent, Edinburgh 12 

* Steven, George Alexander, B Sc. (Edin ), Assistant Naturalist, Marine Labora¬ 

tory, Plymouth. 1 Lipson Tcrraie, Plymouth, Devon 
•Stevens, Alexander, M.A , B Si , Lriturer In Geography, University of 
Glasgow 

Stevenson, Charles A., B Sc, M.Inst C E , Radella, North Berwick 
t Stevenson, David Alan, B.Sc., M Inst C E , Troqueer, Kingsknowe, Colinton, 
Midlothian 

* Stevenson, David Alan, BSr, M Inst.C E , 22 Glencaim Crescent, Edin¬ 

burgh 12 

* Stewart, Corbet Page, Ph L) (Edtn), Lecturer in General Biochemistry, 

University of Edinburgh 150 Oraigleith Road, Edinburgh 4 

* Stewart, David Smith, Ph.D , M.Inst C E, Lecturer on Structural Engineering 

Drawing, University of Edinburgh (Sanderson Engineering Laboratories, 
Mayfield Road) 82 Lass wade Road, Lilierton, Edinburgh 9 

•Stiles, Sir Harold Jalland, K,BE„ MB. FRCSE, LLU, Emeritus 
Professor of Clinical Surgery, University of Edinburgh Whatton Lodge, 
Gullane, E Lothian 

Stockdalc, Herbert Litton, LL D , formerly Director of the Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow. Clainnch, Upper Helensburgh, Dumbartonshire 
Stockman, Ralph, M.D , LL.D , F R.C P E , F E.P S G , Professor of Mutena 
Medica and Therapeutics, University of Glasgow 

* Stokoe. Wilbam Norman, B.Sc , Ph.D (Lond ), Chief Chemist. Craigmillar 

Creamery Co , Ltd. 8 Cobden Road, Edinburgh 9 
Story, Fraser, OBE, formerly Professor of Forestry, University College, 
Bangor, North Wales 4K Artillery Mansions, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W 1 

Strong, John, C.B E , M A , LL D, Emeritus Professor of Education, Uni¬ 
versity of Leeds. Devonshire Hall, Hcadingley, Leeds 

* Stump, Claude Withenngton, M.D, D.Sc, Professor ot Embryology and 

Histology, University of Sydney 

Sutherland, David W„ C1 E , M D, M R C P, Lt -Col, I M.S (retired), 
Braeside, Belhaven, Dunbar 

* Sutherland, John Donald, C B E., LL D., F S.I, Chevalier of the Lemon of 

Honour, Assistant Commissioner, Forestry, Scotland 11 Inverleith Row, 
Edinburgh 4 

Sutton, Richard L , M D., D St, LL D , Professor of Diseases of the Skin, 
School of Medicine, University of Kansas, USA 

* Swinton, William Elgin, B Sc, Ph b (Glas), F L S , F.Z S , F G S , Curator of 

Fossil Reptiles and Amphibia, British Museum (Natural History), South 
Kensington, London, S.W. 7 

* Tait, John, D.Sc, M.D , Professor of Physiology, McGill University, Montreal, 

Canada 

* Tait, John Barclay, B.Sc (Edin), Ph V , Ml -\V C„ Edinburgh. Junior 

Naturalist (Iiydrogrspher), Marine Lalioratory, Fishery Board for Scot¬ 
land, Aberdeen. 23 Cromwell Road, Aberdeen 
+ Tanakadate, Aikitu, Hon Professor of Natural Philosophy, Imperial Uni¬ 
versity of Japan. Kouukawa, Zfisigayamati, 144, Tokyo, Japan 
Tattock, Robert R., F C.S , City Analyses Office, 156 Bath Street, Glasgow 
Taylor, James, M.A., formerly Mathematical Master, Edinburgh Aiademy 
18 Hillview, Blackball, Edinburgh 4 

* Taylor, George, B.Sc, (Edin ), Assistant Keeper, Department ot Botany, British 

Museum Ballochmyle, Loud water, Rickmans* orth, Herts 


Thompson,'D’Arcy Wentworth, C B„ M.A , LL.D., Hon. D.Sc. (Witwaters- 
rand), D Ltet, F.R.S. (Curator op Lirrary and Museum), Professor 
of Natural History, University, St Andrews 44 South Street, St 
Andrews 
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Thompson Harold William D Litt (Fdm) AM PhD (Harvard) F8A 
Scot Profeaaor of English N Y State College for Teachen 544 Pro 
vidence Street Alban/ NY USA 

* Thompson John M Lean MA DSc FI S Profeaaor of Botany Univemty 

of Liverpool 

Thomaon George Ritchie CMC MB CM formerly Profeaaor of Surgery 
University of the Witwatenrand Johannesburg Transvaal Hordle 
Grange Hordle Hants 

Thomaon George S KenmoreFarm WhclpleyHill Cheaham Bucks 
Thomaon Gilbert MAM Inst C E 164 Bath Street Glasgow C a 

* Thomson Godfrey Hilton D Sc Ph D Professor of Education University 

of Edinburgh (Moray House) 

* Thomson John M A Fh D (Glas) I ecturcr in Plant Physiology Uni 

vi raity of Glasgow 2 Chartwell 1 errace Bearsden Glasgow 
Ihomaon R Tatlock FCS 156 Bath Street Glasgow 
Thomaon Robert Black M B (Edin) Aliwal North Cape Province S A 
Thomson Sir William Kt M A B Be LL D formerly Principal University 
of the Witwatcrsrand Dunedin Glencxirn Simonstown South Africa 

* Thomeycroft Wallace J P Strete Ralegh Whimple Exeter Devon 

* Timms Geoffrey Ph D (( antab) Lecturer in Mathimahrs University of St 

Andrews Deanscourt St Andrew! 

* Todd John Barber B Sc Ph D M 1 Mech F Reader m Lnginrcnng Uni | 

versify of Edinburgh 98 Find horn Place Fdinburgh 9 

* Tovey Donald Franco. B A (Oxon ) M Mus (Hon ) Birmingham Professor 

of Music University of Edinl urgh (R id School of Music) 39 Royal 
Terrace Fdinburgh 7 

tTredgold Alfred Frank Ml) (Durham) F R (. P (Lotd) Lecturer on Mental 
Deficiency University of London StMirhns (uilltord 

•Trotter George Cl irk MI) (Edin) DPH (Aberdeen) Mel al Officer of 
Health Metropolitan Borough Islington Braemar 17 llaslemcre Road 
Crouch End I n Ion N 8 

* Tunlull Herbert Westren M A IRS I rofessor of Math m ti s Uni 

vcrsity of St Andrews 2 Queens Terrace St Andrews 
Turner Arthur Logan MD LLD FRCSL 27 Walker Stre I His I 
hirgh 3 | 

•Turner Harry Moreton Stanley M BE MD MRCS LRCP DTM 
and II Cl evalier dc 1 Ordre Royale du Sauveur dc Grtce Wing Com 
mandtr R M (retired) 65 Stert Stre t Al ingdon on Ifaam s ne r 
Oxford 

* Turner R hardOBE MB CM Hotel Ilydr \ all 1 lerlles 

lurton All rt 11 M list MM ->33 George Road Frdli gt n B rminghun 

* Tyrrell ( W ARCS D S t 1 ( b Lect rcr in Petr 1 gy Geolngi 1 

Departm nt Umversity of Glisgow 

Vmecnt Swale M D (I ond ) D Sc (Fdm ) Pr fessor of Physiology Uni 
versify of Lon 1 n 15 Fuhpool Street St Allans Herts 
•Voge Cecil Innes BothweU PhD (Fdin) London School of Hygiene aid 
Tropical Me li me Keppel Street (f oner Street) London WC 1 

* Wade Henry C M G DSO MD Senior I ecturcr in Clinical Surgery Uni 

versity ot Edinl urgh (Royal Infirmary) 6 Manor Place Fdinlurgh 3 

* Wakeley Cecil Peml try Grey F R G S Surgeon to King s College Hospital 

London Lecturer m Anatomy Kings College lot len 24Queen Anne 
Street Cavendish Square London W i 

* Walker Frederick M A Ph D D Se Lecturer in Geology University of St 

Andrews 


Walker Sir James Kt DSc PhD LLD FRS Fmentus Professor 
of Chemistry Umversity of Edinburgh 5 Wester Coates Road Fdm 
burgh 12 

• Walker William James Ph D (Edin ) Research Chemist H M Fuel Research 
Station Fast Greenwich London S E 10 C/o Harrison 64 Sandtoft 
Road Chirlton London SE 7 
Wallace Alexander G M A 56 Fonthill Road Aberdeen 
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1928 3* 
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V P 
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Wallace Robert M A LL D F L S Emeritus Professor of Agriculture and 
Rural Economy University of Edinburgh C/o Mr* M Call 11 Brunt* 
field Crescent Fdinburgh 10 
Wallace Wm M A Campsve Alta Cana la 

• Walmdey Thoms* M D (Glas ) Professor of Anitomy Q wen • University 

Belfast 

* Walton John MA (Cantab) D Sc (Manchester) Regius Professor of Botany 

University of Glasgow S3 Lily bank Gardens Cla gow W * 

•Wardlaw Claude Wilson DSc (Glas) Impenal College of Iropical Agn 
culture Tnnidad B W I 

• Warren John Alexander M In»t C E 74 Balihigray Avenue Partick 
Water* ton David MA MD FRCSE Professor of Anatomy Umvemtyf 

of St Andrews 1 

* Watson Charles Brodie Boog F S A S ot 24 Carscube Terrace Fdmburgh I a 

* Watson H Ferguson MD TRFPS PhD DPH (Gla*) H M Senior 

Deputy Commissioner General Board ot ( ontrol for Scotland 25 Pal 
merston Place Fdinburgh 12 

• Watson William M A B Sc (Fdin) Lecturer a Physics Her ot Watt College 

Edinburgh 17 Braidburn Crescent Edinburgh to 
tWatt James WS F F A LID (Tut Viliam) 7 Bla kforl Road ( 


* Watt Right Rev I uuchlan MacLean D D LI D The Cathedr 1 C lasgow 

I Athole Gardens Glasgow W 2 

■ Watters Alexander Marshall M A B St (( Is*) Rector of Haw k High 
School High School House H wick 

t WeUter John llareme BA MD F R C P L Prof »»or of Obstetn s and 
Gymecology Rush Medical College Shediac N B Gtnaii 
fWedderbum Fmest Ma lagan MADS LIBWS Profe sor of ( on l 
vcyancing Umvers ty of Ldinburgh (South Br dgt) 6 Succoth Car ltna,-{ 
Edinburgh 12 ( 

t Wedderburn J II Maclagan MADS IRS Professor of Mathematics 
Pnnceton University Fine Hall Princeton NJ USA 
Wedderspoon William Gibson MAIID 

* White Adam Cairns MB Ch B Ph D Assistant Pharmacologist Wellcom 

Physiological Research Lai oratory Beckenham Kent 

* Whitley William Tredenc James MD (tdm) DIH (Oxon) Medial 

Officer of Health North ml erland County Councd Westfield Cram 
lington Northuml erland 

* Whitaon Sir f homaa Bamby D I C A I L D Lord Provost of the l ltj 

of Fdinburgh (1920-32) 27 Eghnton Crescent Fdmlurgh 12 

* Whittaker Charles Richard FRISE FSA Scot Lynwood Hatton Place 

Edinburgh 9 

* Whittaker Edmund Taylor M A Hon Sc D (Dubl) I L D IRS 

Foreign Member of the R Accademia del Lincet Rome Professor of 
Mathematics University of Edinburgh (lb l hambers Street) 48 (. corge 
Square Fdinburgh 8 

* Whittaker John Mainaghten M A (Fd n) M A (Csntal ) D Sc Professor 

of Pure Mathematics University of Liverpool 

* Whyte Rev Charles MA LLD FRAS UF Church Manse K ngs 

wells Aberdeen 

* Wiesner Bertold Paul D Sc Macaulay Lecturer Instit ite of Animal Genetic* 

Umvetsityof Edinburgh (West Main* Road) 

* Wight John Thoifia* M I Mech F MI Mar E Joint Managing Director 

Messrs MacTaggart Scott & Co Ltd Loanhead Calderwood Villa 

Lasswade 

* Wilkie David Percival Dalbreck OBE MD ChM FRCS Profeuor 

of Surgery University of Fdmburgh (Royal Infirmary) 9 Amslie Place 
Edinburgh 3 

•Williams Samuel PhD Lecturer m Plant Morphology Umveruty of Glasgow 
27 Lindsay Place Kelvindale Glasgow 
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Williamson, Henry Charles, M.A., D Sc , formerly Naturalist to the Fishery 
Board for Scotland, 11 St Mary’s Road, Downfield, Dundee 

* Williamson, John, M.A. (Edin.), Ph.D. (Chicago), Associate Profeasor of 

Mathematics, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, U.S.A. 

* Williamson, William, F.L.S., 7 Ventnor Terrace, Edinburgh 9 

• Williamson, William Turner Horace, B.Sc. (Aberd.), Ph.D. (Edin.), Chief 

Chemist, Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture, Cotton Research Board, Giza, 

Wils^XlfredC , Bloomfield House, Sadberge, near Darlington 

* Wilson, Andrew, O.B.E., D.L., M.Inst C.E , Master of the Merchant Company, 

66 Netherby Road, Edinburgh 5 

f Wilson, Charles T. R , M A., LI. D , F.R S., Nobel Prize, Physics, 1917, 
Jacksonian Professor of Natural Philosophy, University of Cambridge. 
Glencorse, Storey's Way, Cambridge 

‘Wilson, John, F R I.B.A., Chief Architect, Scottish Department of Health 
20 Lomond Road, Edinburgh 5 

• Wilson, Malcolm, D Sc (London), A R C.S , F L S , Reader in Mycology 1931- 

and Bacteriology, University of Edinburgh (Royal Botanic Garden) 

Brent Knoll, Kinnear Road, Edinburgh 4 
•Wilson, William, M.A , LL.B., Advocate, Regius Professor of Public Law, 
University of Edinburgh (South Bridge). 38 Moray Place, Edinburgh 3 
Wilson-Barker, Sir David, Kt , R D . R N.R., F R.G.S., formerly Captain- 
Supcnntendcnt, Thames Nautical Training College, H.M.S “Worcester.” 

12 Bolan Street, London, S.W u 

• Wishart, John, M A , B Sc (Edin.), M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Lond.), Reader 

in Statistics, University of Cambridge Astnea, 18 Storey’s Way, 
Cambridge 

. * Wordie, James Mann, M A (Cantab), B.Sc. (Glas), 52 Montgomery Drive, 

Glasgow 

• Wright, James, F.O S., Bellevue, Beveridge Road, Kirkcaldy 
Wnght, Johnvtone Christie, Conservative Club, Edinburgh 2 

t Wright, Sir Robert Patrick, LL D , formerly Chairman ot the Board of Agri¬ 
culture for Scotland The Hcugh, North Berwick, East Lothian 

* Wngley, Rune Whitehead, M A (Cantab), Assistant Astronomer, Royal 

Observatory, Edinburgh 

Young, Frank W , C.B.E , F.C.S , H M. Inspector of Schools (Emeritus). 

35 Pentland Terrace, Edinburgh 10 

Young, R B , M A., D.Sc, F.G.S., Professor of Geology and Mineralogy, 

South African School of Mines and Technology, Johannesburg, Transvaal 


Number of Fellows, 722. 



HONORARY FELLOWS OF THE SOCIETY. 


(At 2yd October 1933 .) 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Foreigners (limited to thirty-six by Law I). 

Elected 

1933 John Jacob Abel, Professor of Pharmacology, John* Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

1916 Charles Eugtne Barrow, formerly Professor of Geology and Mineralogy, Umversitf, Lille, 
France 41, Rue Pascal, Lille. 

19*3 Henri Bergson, Honorary Professor, College of France, Pans. 

1930 Vilhelm Fnmann Korcn Bjerknes, Professor of Physics, Geophysical Institute, Bergen. 
19*7 Niels Bohr, Nobel Laureate, Physics, 1922, Professor ot Physics, U niversity of Copenhagen. 
19*7 Julea Bordet, Nobel Laureate, Medicine, 1919, Professor of Bactenology, University of 
Brussels 

1933 Filippo Bottazzi, Professor of Experimental Phyaiology, Royal Institute of Physiology, 
S Andrea dclle Dame, 21, Naples. 

19*3 Ms reel! in Boule, Professor at the National Museum of Natural History, Laboratory of 
Palaeontology, 3 Place Valhubert, Pans 5*. 

1905 Waldemar Chnstofer Brogger, Professor of Mineralogy and Geology, K. Frcdenks 
Universitet, Oslo 

T916 Douglas Houghton Campbell, Emeritus Professor of Botany, Stanford University, 
California. 

1920 William Wallace Campbell, President-Emeritus of the University of California, Berkeley, 

Director-Emeritus of the Liek Observatory, Mt Hamilton, California, and President 
of the National Academy of Sciences. 

1930 Walter Bradford Cannon, Professor of Physiology, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 
1930 Maurice Caullery, Professor of Zoology in the University of Paris I-aborutoire a’Einlution 
des Etres organises, ioe Bould. Raspail, Pahs, VI*. 

1933 Edwin Grant Conklin, Professor of Biology, Pnmeton University, N.J. 

19*1 Reginald Aldworth Daly, Professor of Geology, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
19*7 A!t>ert Einstein, Nobel Laureate, Physics, 1921, Princeton University, N J. 

1913 George Ellery Hale, Honorary Director oi Mount Wilson Observatory (Carnegie Institution 
of Washington), Pasadena, California. 

1921 Johan Hjort, Professor of Marine Biology, University, Oslo. 

19*3 Arnold F'rederik Holloman, Professor of Organic Chemistry, University, Amsterdam. 
Boekensteijn Parkweg 7, Bloemendaal. 

1933 Nikolai Konitantinovic Koltroff, formerly Professor of Zoology, State University, Moscow; 

Director of the Research Institute of Experimental Biology Moscow 64, Voronrovo 
Pole 6. 

19*3 Tullio Levi-Civlta, Professor of Mathematic*, Regia University, Rome 

1937 Hans Horst Meyer, Emeritus Professor of Pharmacology, University of Vienna. 

19*3 Arthur Amos Noyes, Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California. 

1908 Henry Fairfield Osborn, Research Professor of Zoology, Columbia University, Honorary 
President, American Museum of Natural History, New York, and Senior Geologist, 
U.S. Geological Survey. 

1908 Ivan Petrovitch Pavlov, Emeritus Professor of Physiology, Academy of Sciences, Inst. 

Exper, Med, Nobel Laureate, Physiology and Medicine, 1904. V.O., 7 bgne 

No. a, Leningrad. 

>933 Albrecht Penck, Gehelmrat Professor (Emeritus) of Geography, Friedrich-Wilhelms- 
Unlversltlt, Berlin. 

19M Charles Emile Picard, Perpetual Secretary, Academy of Sciences, Paris. 
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?92i*1Salvatore Pincherle, Professor of Mathematics, Univenity of Bologna. 

1913 Santiago Ramdny Cajal, Nobel Laureate, Medicine, 1906, formerly Profeaaor of Histology 
and Pathological Anatomy, Univenity, Madrid. 

1930 Charles Richet, Nobel Laureate, Medicine, 1913, Profeaaor of Phyiiology, Faculty of 
Medicine, Paria. 

1930 Erik Helge Oswald Stenntt, Profeaaor, Royal Natural History Muaeum, Stockholm. 

1913 Vito Volterra, Profeaaor of Mathematical Physics, Regia UniversitA, Rome. 

1910 Hugo de Vriea, Profeaaor of Plant Anatomy and Phyaiology, Lunteren. 

1937 Richard Willatltter, Nobel Laureate, Chemiatry, 1915, Profeaaor of Chemiatry, Uni¬ 
versity of Munich. Munich 27, Moehlstrasae 29. 

1933 Edmund Beecher Wilaon, Profeaaor of Zoology, Columbia Univenity, New York. 

1933 Pieter Zeeman, Nobel Laureate, Physics, 1902, Profeaaor of Physics, University, Amsterdam. 
Total, 36. 


British Subjects (limited to twenty by Law I). 

1937 Sir William Henry Bragg, O M , K.B.K , M.A., D Sc , LL.D., F.R.S., Nobel Laureate, 
Physics, 1913, Fullenan Professor of Chemistry, Royal Institution, London. 

1930 Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington, Kt, M.A , Hon. D Sc , F R.S , Plumian Profeaaor of 
Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy, Univenity of Cambridge. 

1927 Sir John Bretland Farmer, Kt., M A., D Sc , LL D., F R S , formerly Professor of Botany, 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, London 

1900 Andrew Russell Fonyth, M.A , Sc D , LL.D , Hon. Math D , F.R S , Emeritus Professor 
of Mathematics, Imperial College of Science and Technology, London; formerly 
Sadleirian Professor of Pure Mathematics, University of Cambridge. 

1910 Sir James George Fraser, O M , Kt, D C.L , LL D , Litt D., F R.S., Commandcur de la 
Legion d’Honneur. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1930 Sir William Bate Hardy, Kt , M A , FR.S , Director of Food Investigation, Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research 3 Grange Road, Cambridge. 

1927 Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, Kt, M A , M.B., D.Sc , LL D., Pres. R S., Joint Nobel 
Laureate, Medicine, 1939, Professor of Biochemistry, Univenity of Cambridge 

1930 Sir Arthur Keith, Kt, M D., LL.D, F.R.S , Master, Buckston Browne Research Farm, 
Downe, Fomborough. 

1913 Sir Horace Lamb, Kt, M.A., Sc.D., D.Sc , LL D., F.R.S , formerly Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics, University of Manchester. 6 Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge. 

1910 Sir Joseph Larmor, Kt, M.A , D.Sc., LL D , D C.L., F.R.S., formerly Lucasian Professor 
of Mathematics, Univenity of Cambridge St John's College, Cambridge. 

•933 Sir George Macdonald, K.C B , LL D., formerly Secretary, Scottish Education Depart¬ 
ment 17 Learmonth Gardens, Edinburgh 4. 

1930 Robert Robinson, D Sc , F.R S , Waynflete Professor of Chemistry, Univenity of Oxford. 

1921 Rt. Hon. Lord Rutherford of Nelson, O.M., M A., D Sc., B.A , LL D., Past Pres R.S., 
Nobel Laureate, Chemistry, 1908, Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics, 
University of Cambridge. 

1916 Sir Arthur Schuster, Kt., Sc.D., D.Sc , Dr. ts Set (Geneva), LL.D , F.R.S., Honorary 
Professor of Physics, University of Manchester. Yeldall, Twyford, Berks, 

J930 Dukinfield Henry Scott, M.A., D Sc., LL D., Ph D., F.R.S., formerly Honorary Keeper 
of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew East Oakley House, Basing¬ 
stoke, Hants 

1933 Sir William Napier Shaw, Kt, Sc.D (Cantab.), LL.D., F.R S., formerly Director Meteoro¬ 
logical Office. 10 Moreton Gardens, London, S.W. 5. 

1908 Sir Charles Scott Sherrington 0 M , G B E., M.A., D.Sc., M D., LL.D., Past Pres. R.S , 
Joint Laureate, Nobel Prixe, Medicine, 1933, Waynflete Professor of Physiology, 
University of Oxford. 

1905 Sir Joseph John Thomson, O M., Kt., D.Sc, LL.D , Past Pres. R.S., Nobel Laureate, 
Physics, 1906, formerly Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics, University of 
Cambridge, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Total, 18. 



CHANGES IN FELLOWSHIP DURING SESSION 1932-1933. 


FELLOWS OF THE 
FREDERICK LATHAM ARNOT. 
PRABODH CHANDRA BANERJEE. 
JAMES LIVINGSTONE BEGG. 
THOMAS ROBERT BO LAM. 

FINLAY JAMES CAMERON. 

JOHN IRVINE CARSWELL. 

ARTHUR MELVILLE CLARK. 
ARTHUR LANCELOT CRAIG- 
BENNETT. 

EDMUND GILBERT DYMOND. 

JOHN MAXWELL ERSKINE. 

THOMAS FERGUSON. 

CHARLES FORRESTER. 

WILLIAM HOPE FOWLER 
AUGUSTUS WM DE ROHAN GAL¬ 
BRAITH. 

ALFRED' CHARLES GARDNER 
ROBERT POLLOCK GILLESPIE. 
THOMAS HAINING GILLESPIE. 
WILLIAM GILMOUR GUTHRIE. 


SOCIETY ELECTED. 

EDGAR ERSKINE HUME. 

DAVID LEES. 

JAMES MACLEOD. 

JOHN MALCOLM 

WILLIAM JOHN MILNE MENZIES. 
LOUIS MELVILLE MILNE-THOMSON. 
JOHN MURRAY. 

THOMAS NICOL. 

CHARLES WYNFORD PARSONS. 
ALFRED WILLIAM NOEL FILLERS. 
FRANK ANDERSON BAILLIE 
PRESTON. 

JOHN LIVINGSTON SOMERVILLE. 
JOHN BARCLAY TAIT. 

GEORGE TAYLOR 
GEOFFREY TIMMS 
JOHN MITCHELL WATT 
WILLIAM FREDERIC JAMES 
WHITLEY. 

JAMES WRIGHT. 


HONORARY FELLOWS ELECTED. 

Foukion. 

I NIKOLAI KONSTANTINOVIC KOLT- 
ZOFF 

ALBRECHT PENCK 
PIETER ZEEMAN. 

British. 

SIR GEORGE MACDONALD. | SIR WILLIAM NAPIER SHAW. 


JOHN JACOB ABEL. 
FILIPPO BOTTAZZI. 
EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN. 


FELLOWS 

FRANCIS ERNEST BRADLEY. 
BANAWARI LAL CHAUDHURI (died 
»93>)- 

WILLIAM INGLIS CLARK. 

SIR DUGALD CLERK. 

WILLIAM GRANT CRAIB. 

JOHN CUTHBERTSON. 

WILLIAM HOPE FOWLER. 

JOSEPH ROBERT FRASER. 
FREDERICK GARDINER. 

JOHN GLAISTER. 

JOHN HENDERSON. 

WILLIAM JACOB HOLLAND. 


DECEASED. 

THEOPHILUS BULKELEY HYSLOP. 
ROBERT T. A. INNES 
ROBERT JARDINE 
JOHN ALFRED JONES (d»ed 1923). 
SPENCER MORT. 

RALPH RICHARDSON 
JOHN STEPHENSON 
JOHN W. TAIT. 

JAMES EDWARD TALMAGE. 

SIR J. ARTHUR THOMSON 
JOHN MILLAR THOMSON 
WILLIAM ARTHUR WILLIAMS. 


FOREIGN HONORARY FELLOW DECEASED. 

JOHANNES SCHMIDT. 

BRITISH HONORARY FELLOW DECEASBD. 

JOHN EDWARD MARR. 


FELLOWS RESIGNED. 

GEORGE HECTOR PERCIVAL. | D. CLEGHORN THOMSON. 

DUGALD MXRLLAN. 
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LAWS OF THE SOCIETY. 

Adopttdjuly 3, 1916; amtndtd Dtttmitr 18, 1916. 


Law I, amended February 5. 1934. 
» VI, „ „ 7, 1921. 

•• ,, >■ July a. 1928. 

„ VIII, „ May 3, 1920. 


Law IX, amended May 3,1920. 

„ XIII, „ May 3,1920. 

„ XIX, „ June 16,1924. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH, which was instituted 
by Royal Charter in 1783 for the promotion of Science and Literature, 
shall consist of Ordinary Fellows (hereinafter to be termed Fellows) and 
Honorary Fellows. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
sixty-six, of whom not more than twenty-two may be British subjects, and 
not more than forty-four subjects of Foreign States. 

Fellows only shall be eligible to hold office or to vote at any Meeting 
of the Society. 

ELECTION OF FELLOWS. 


Each Candidate for admission as a Fellow shall be proposed by at 
least four Fellows, two of whom must certify from personal knowledge. 
The Official Certificate shall specify the name, rank, profession, place of 
residence, and the qualifications of the Candidate. The Certificate shall 
be delivered to the General Secretary before the 30th of November, and, 
subject to the approval of the Council, shall be exhibited in the Society’s 
House during the month of January following. All Certificates so 
exhibited shall be considered by the Council at its first meeting in February, 
and a list of the Candidates approved by the Council for election shall be 
issued to the Fellows not later than the 21st of February. 

III. 

The election of Fellows shall be by Ballot, and shall take place at the 
first Ordinary Meeting in March. Only Candidates approved by the 
Council shall be eligible for election. A Candidate shall be held not 
elected, unless he is supported by a majority of two-thirds of the Fellows 
present and voting. 
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On the day of election of Fellows two scrutineers, nominated by the 
President, shall examine the votes and hand their report to the President, 
who shall declare the result. 


Each Fellow, after his election, is expected to attend an Ordinary 
Meeting, and sign the Roll of Fellows, he having first made the payments 
required by Law VI. He shall be introduced to the President, who shall 
address him in these words:— 

In the name and by the authority of THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF EDINBURGH , I admit you a Fellow thereof. 

PAYMENTS BY FELLOWS. 


Each Fellow shall, before he is admitted to the privileges of Fellowship, 
pay an admission fee of three guineas, and a subscription of three guineas 
for the year of election. He shall continue to pay a subscription of three 
guineas at the beginning of each session so long as he remains a Fellow. 

Each Fellow who was elected subsequent to December 1916 and 
previous to December 1920 shall also pay a subscription of three guineas 
at the beginning of each session so long as he remains a Fellow. 

Each Fellow who was elected previous to December 1916, and who 
has not completed his twenty-five annual payments, shall, at the beginning 
of each session, pay three guineas until his twenty-five annual payments 
are made. Each Fellow who has completed or shall complete his pay¬ 
ments shall be invited to contribute one guinea per annum or to pay 
a single sum of ten guineas. 

A Fellow may compound for the annual subscriptions by a single 
payment of fifty guineas, or on such other terms as the Council may 
from time to time fix. 


VII. 

A Fellow who, after application made by the Treasurer, fails to pay 
any contribution due by him, shall be reported to the Council, and, if the 
Council see fit, shall be declared no longer a Fellow. Notwithstanding 
such declaration all arrears of contributions shall remain exigible. 
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ELECTION OP HONORARY FELLOWS. 

VIII. 

Honorary Fellows shall be persons eminently distinguished in Science 
or Literature. They shall not be liable to contribute to the Society’s 
Funds. Personages of the Blood Royal may be elected Honorary Fellows 
at any time on the nomination of the Council, and without regard to the 
limitation of numbers specified in Law I. 

IX. 

Honorary Fellows shall be proposed by the Council. The nominations 
shall be announced from the Chair at the First Ordinary Meeting after 
their selection. The names shall be printed in the circular for the last 
Ordinary Meeting of the Session, when the election shall be by Ballot, 
after the manner prescribed in Laws III and IV for the Election of 
Fellows. 


EXPULSION OF FELLOWS. 


If, in the opinion of the Council, the conduct of any Fellow is injurious 
to the character or interests of the Society, the Council may, by registered 
letter, request him to resign. If he fail to do so within one month of 
such request, the Council shall call a Special Meeting of the Society to 
consider the matter. If a majority conaistjjhg of not less than two-thirds 
of the Fellows present and voting decide for expulsion, he shall be expelled 
by declaration from the Chair, his name shall be erased from the Roll, and 
he shall forfeit all right or claim in or to the property of the Society. 

XI. 

It shall be competent for the Council to remove any person from the 
Roll of Honorary Fellows if, in their opinion, his remaining on the Roll 
would be injurious to the character or interests of the Society. Reasonable 
notice of such proposal shall be given to each member of the Council, 
and, if possible, to the Honorary Fellow himself. Thereafter the decision 
on the question shall not be taken until the matter has been discussed at 
two Meetings of Council, separated by an interval of not less than fourteen 
days. A majority of two-thirds of the members present and voting shall 
be required for such removal. 
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MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 

XII. 

A Statutory Meeting for the election of Council and Office-Bearers, 
for the presentation of the Annual Reports, and for such other business 
as may be arranged by the Council, shall be held on the fourth Monday of 
October. Each Session of the Society shall begin at the date of the 
Statutory Meeting. 

XIII. 

Meetings for reading and discussing communications and for general 
business, herein termed Ordinary Meetings, shall be held, when con¬ 
venient, on the first and third Mondays of each month from November 
to July inclusive, with the exception that in January the meetings shall 
be held on the second and fourth Mondays. 

XIV. 

A Special Meeting of the Society may be called at any time by direction 
of the Council, or on a requisition to the Council signed by not fewer than 
six Fellows. The date and hour of such Meeting shall be determined by 
the Council, who shall give not less than seven days’ notice of such 
Meeting. The notice shall state the purpose for which the Special 
Meeting is summoned; no other business shall be transacted. 

PUBLICATION OF PAPERS. 

XV. 

The Society shall publish Transactions and Proceedings. The con¬ 
sideration of the acceptance, reading, and publication of papers is vested 
in the Council, whose decision shall be final. Acceptance for reading 
shall not necessarily imply acceptance for publication. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATIONS. 

XVI. 

Fellows who are not in arrear with their Annual Subscriptions and 
all Honorary Fellows shall be entitled gratis to copies of the Parts of 
the Transactions and the Proceedings published subsequently to their 
admission. 
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Copies of the Parts of the Proceedings shall be distributed by post or 
otherwise, as soon as may be convenient after publication; copies of the 
Transactions or Parts thereof shall be obtainable upon application, either 
personally or by an authorised agent, to the Librarian, provided die 
application is made within five years after the date of publication. 

CONSTITUTION OF COUNCIL. 

XVII. 

The Council shall consist of a President, six Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, a General Secretary, two Secretaries to the Ordinary Meetings 
(the one representing the Biological group and the other the Physical 
group of Sciences),* a Curator of the Library and Museum, and twelve 
ordinary members of Council. 

ELECTION OF COUNCIL. 

XVIII. 

The election of the Council and Office-Bearers for the ensuing Session 
shall be held at the Statutory Meeting on the fourth Monday of October. 
The list of the names recommended by the Council shall be issued to the 
Fellows not less than one week before the Meeting. The election shall 
be by Ballot, and shall be determined by a majority of the Fellows present 
and voting. Scrutineers shall be nominated as in Law IV. 

XIX. 

The President may hold office for a period not exceeding five con¬ 
secutive years; the Vice-Presidents, not exceeding three; the Secretaries 
to the Ordinary Meetings, not exceeding five; the General Secretary, 
the Treasurer, and the Curator of the Library and Museum, not exceeding 
ten; and ordinary members of Council, not exceeding three consecutive 
yean; provided that the Treasurer may be re-elected fpr more than ten 
successive years in cases where the Council declares to the Society that 
an emergency exists. 

XX. 

In the event of a vacancy arising in the Council or in any of the Offices 
enumerated in Law XVII, the Council shall proceed, as soon as con- 

* The Biological group include* Anatomy, Anthropology, Botany, Geology, Pathology, 
Physiology, Zoology; the Physical group include* Astronomy, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Metallurgy., Meteorology, Physics. 
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venient, to elect a Fellow to fill such vacancy for the period up to the next 
Statutory Meeting. 

POWERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

XXI. 

The Council shall have the following powers:—(1) To manage all 
business concerning the affairs of the Society. (2) To decide what papers 
shall be accepted for communication to the Society, and what papers shall 
be printed in whole or in part in the Transactions and Proceedings. (3) 
To appoint Committees. (4) To appoint employees and determine their 
remuneration. (5) To award the various prizes vested in the Society, in 
accordance with the terms of the respective deeds of gift, provided that 
no member of the existing Council shall be eligible for any such award. 
(6) To make from time to time Standing Orders for the regulation of the 
affairs of the Society. (7) To control the investment or expenditure of 
the Funds of the Society. 

At Meetings of the Council the President or Chairman shall have a 
casting as well as a deliberative vote. 

DUTIES OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

XXII. 

The President shall take the Chair at Meetings of Council and of the 
Fellows. It shall be his duty to see that the business is conducted in 
accordance with the Charter and Laws of the Society. When unable to 
be present at any Meetings or attend to current business, he shall give 
notice to the General Secretary, in order that his place may be supplied.' 
In the absence of the President his duties shall be discharged by one of the 
Vice-Presidents. 

DUTIES OP THE TREASURER. 

XXIII. 

The Treasurer shall receive the monies due to the Society and shall 
make payments authorised by the Council. He shall lay before the 
Council a list of arrears in accordance with Rule VII. He shall keep 
accounts of all receipts and payments, and at the Statutory Meeting shall 
present the accounts for the preceding Session, balanced to the 30th of 
September, and audited by a professional accountant appointed annually 
by the Society. 



DUTIES OP THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


XXIV. 

The General Secretary shall be responsible to the Council for the 
conduct of the Society’s correspondence, publications, and all other busi¬ 
ness except that which relates to finance. He shall keep Minutes of the 
Statutory and Special Meetings of the Society and Minutes of the Meetings 
of Council. He shall superintend, with the aid of the Assistant Secretary, 
the publication of the Transactions and Proceedings. He shall supervise 
the employees in the discharge of their duties. 


DUTIES OF SECRETARIES TO ORDINARY MEETINGS. 

XXV. 

The Secretaries to Ordinary Meetings shall keep Minutes of the 
Ordinary Meetings. They shall assist the General Secretary, when 
necessary, in superintending the publication of the Transactions and 
Proceedings. In his absence, one of them shall perform his duties. 


DUTIES OF CURATOR OF LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 

XXVI. 

The Curator of the Library and Museum shall have charge of the 
Books, Manuscripts, Maps, and other articles belonging to the Society. 
He shall keep the Card Catalogue up to date. He shall purchase Books 
sanctioned by the Council. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN. 

XXVII. 

The Council shall appoint an Assistant Secretary and Librarian, who 
shall hold office during the pleasure of the Council. He shall give all his 
time, during prescribed hours, to the work of the Society, and shall be 
paid according to the determination of the Council. When necessary he 
shall act under the Treasurer in receiving subscriptions, giving out 
receipts, and paying employees. 
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ALTERATION OF LAWS. 

XXVIII. 

Any proposed alteration in the Laws shall be considered by the Council, 
due notice having been given to each member of Council. Such altera- 
tion, if approved by the Council, shall be proposed from the Chair at 
the next Ordinary Meeting of the Society, and, in accordance with the 
Charter, shall be considered and voted upon at a Meeting held at least 
one month after that at which the motion for alteration shall have 
been proposed. 
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Additions to the Library—Presentations, etc.—1932-1933. 

Andrews, R. C. Natural History of Central Asia: The New Conquest of Central 
Asia. Vol. I. 4to. New York, 1933. (Presentedby the American Museum 
of Natural History.) 

Barton-Wright, E. Recent Advances in Plant Physiology. 8vo. London, 
1930. (Presented by Author.) 

Bibliographic de J. J. Berzelius. Par Ame Holmberg. Part 1- . 8vo. 
Stockholm, 1933. (Presented.) 

British Journal of Physical Medicine. April 1933- . 4to. London, 1933. 
(Presented.) 

Bulletin mensuel de la Soci 4 t 6 Linnfenne de Lyon. Annie 1- . 8vo. Lyon, 
193a. (Exchange.) 

Carnegie Institution of Washington:— 

No. 401. Paullin, Charles O. Atlas of the Historical Geography of the 
United States. By Charles O. Paullin. Edited by John K. Wright. 
Fol. Washington and New York, 1932. 

No. 418. Contributions to Palaeontology: Papers Concerning the Palaeon¬ 
tology of California, Oregon, and the Northern Great Basin Province. 
8 vo. Washington, 193a. 

No. 422. Merriam, J. C., and Chester Stock. The Felidae of Rancho La 
Brea. 4to. Washington, 1932. 

No. 426. Bingham, Harold C. Gorillas in a Native Habitat. 8vo. 
Washington, 1932. 

No. 427. Castle, W. E., and Paul B. Sawin. Contributions to the Genetics 
of the Domestic Rabbit. 8vo. Washington, 193a. 

No. 428. Davenport, Charles B. The Genetical Factor in Endemic Goiter. 
8vo. Washington, 1932. 

No. 429. Howard, Hildegarde. Contributions to Paleontology: Eagles 
and Eagle-like Vultures of the Pleistocene of Rancho La Brea. 8vo. 
Washington, 1932. 

No. 430. Gray, L. C., and E. K. Thompson. History of Agriculture in 
the Southern United States to i860. Vols. I and II. La. 8vo. 
Washington, 1933, 

No. 431. Shattuck, G. C. The Peninsula of Yucatan: Medical, Biological, 
Meteorological, and Sociological Studies. 4to. Washington, 1933. 

No. 43a. Jochelson, W. History, Ethnology, and Anthropology of the 
Aleut. 4to. Washington, 1933. 
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No. 433. Contributions to Embryology. Vol. XXIII, Nos. 134-138. 4to. 
Washington, 193a. 

No. 434. Steggerda, Morris. Anthropometry of Adult Maya Indians: A 
Study of their Physical and Physiological Characteristics. 8vo. 
Washington, 193a. 

No. 439. Chaney, R. W., and E. I. Sanborn. The Goshen Flora of West 
Central Oregon. 410. Washington, 1933. 

No. 441. MacDougal, D. T., and Earl B. Working. The Pneumatic 
System of Plants. 8vo. Washington, 1933. 

No. 44a. Heidel, W. A. The Heroic Age of Science: Conception, Ideals, 
and Methods of Science among the Ancient Greeks. 8vo. Washing¬ 
ton, 1933. 

Supplementary Publications No. 5: The Magnetic Field of the Earth and 
its Atmosphere. Three lectures by J. A. Fleming, A. E. Kennelly, 
and J. Bartels. La. 8vo. Washington, 1932. 

( Exchange) 

Christopher Columbus: Documents and Proofs of his Genoese Origin. English- 
German Edition. Fol. Genoa, ^32, (Presented.) 

Congrts.National d’Astronomie des 21-22-23 Juillet 1932. (Comiti National 
Frangais d’Astronomie.) 8vo. Paris. (Presented) 

Etudes des GItes Min 4 raux de la France: Bassin Houiller de la Sarre et de la 
Lorraine. Par MM fimile Siviard et Edmond Friedel. Atlas. FdI. 
Paris, 1932. (Presented) 

Fraser, Lt.-Col. F. C. Odonata. Vol. I. 8vo. London, 1933. (Fauna of 
British India.) (Presented by Secretary of State for India) 

Harada, J. English Catalogue of Treasures in the Imperial Repository, ShOsoin. 
8vo. Tokyo. (Exchange: Imperial Household Museum, Tokyo) 

Head, Barclay V. Guide to the Principal Coins of the Greeks from c. 700 b.c 
to a.d. 270. Based on the work of Barclay V. Head. (British Museum.) 
8vo. London, 1932. 

Huygens, Christiaan. CEuvres, completes. Tome 17. 4to. La Haye, 1932. 
(Presented) 

Index to the Proceedings (1905-1930) and to the Philosophical Transactions 
(1901-1930) of the Royal Society of London. La. 8vo. London, 1932. 
(Purchased) 

The Indian Forester. Vol. LIX, No. 1- , 1933. La. 8vo. Dehra Dun, 1933. 
(Presented) 

Journal de Biologic. Tome 1, Nos. 1-4,1932-1933. 8vo. Moscow/Leningrad, 
*932-1933. (Presented by Professor N. K. Kolttoff) 

Journal' de Biologie Expdrimentale. Tomes 2-7, 1926-1931. 8vo. Moscow/ 
Leningrad, 1926-193*. (Presented by Professor N. K. Kolttoff) 
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Journal of Science of the Hiroshima University. Series A: Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry. Vol. I- . Series B: Zoology. Vol. I- . La. 8vo. 
Hiroshima, 1930. ( Exchange) 

Macpherson, Hector. Makers of Astronomy. 8vo. Oxford, 1933. ( Presented 
by Author) 

Metron. International Review of Statistics. Vol. VI- . La. 8vo. Rome, 
1936. (Purchased) 

Oriental Studies Freer Gallery of Art. Published by the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution. No. 1— . 4to. Washington, 1933. (Exchange) 

Provost, Georges. Tables de Fonctions Sphlriques et dc leurs Integrals. 4to. 
Paris, 1933. (Presented by Author) 

Publications du Museum National d’Histoire Naturelle. No. 1- . 4to. Paris, 
1933. (Exchange) 

Publications of the Tashkent Astronomical Observatory. Vol. I- . 8vo. 
Tashkent, 1928. (Exchange) 

Publications: Visindafllag Islendinga (Socictas Scientiarum Islandica.) 1923- . 
8vo. Reykjavik. (Exchange) 

Records of the Auckland Institute and Museum. Vol. I- . 8vo. Auckland, 
1930. (Exchange) 

Report of the British Association, 1932. York Meeting. 8vo. London, 1932. 
(Presented by Dr James Watt) 

Reports of the Institute of Labour. No. 1- . La. 8vo. Kurashiki, 1931. 
(Exchange) 

The Russian Journal of Eugenics. Tomes 1-8, 1922-1929. 8vo. Moscow/ 
Leningrad, 1922-1929. (Presented by Professor N. K. Kolttoff) 

Scott, Sir Walter. The Letters of Sir Walter Scott. Edited by H. J. C, Grierson, 
Davidson Cook, W. M. Parker, and Others. Centenary Edition, 1932. 
Vols. I-IV, 1787-1817. 8vo. Constable & Co., London, 1932-33. (Pre¬ 
sented anonymously through Messrs Constable , London) 

Shorter Oxford English Dictionary. Revised and Edited by C. T. Onions. 
2 vols. 4to. Oxford, 1933. (Purchased) 

Terrestrial Magnetism. Vol. XXXVII, No. 1- . La. 8vo. Washington, 
1932. (Exchange) 

Turner, A. Logan. History of the University of Edinburgh, 1883-1933. 410. 

Edinburgh, 1933. (Presented by the University of Edinburgh) 

Verslag van de Herdenking van het derde eeuwfeest van de Universeteit van 
Amsterdam, 1932. Fol. Amsterdam, 1933. (Presented) 

Watt, R. A. Watson, J. F. Herd, and L. H. Bainbridge-Bell. Applications of 
the Cathode Ray Oscillograph in Radio Research. 8vo. London, 1933. 
(Presented by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research) 
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Aitken (A. C ) On the Graduation of Data by Sorption and Discharge of Gas, by H. 

by the Orthogonal Polynomials of Least Briggs and R P Sinha, 48-53. 
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bull, 208-219 

Bailey (E. B.). Help from America in Reading Contributions, Voluntary, 419 
Scottish Tectonics (Title only.) 392 Council, 1932-33, 389, 1933-34, 397, 420. 

Bartlett (M S ). On the Theory of Statis- Cousins, Correlation for the Intelligence of, 

Ucal Regression, 260-283 by J L Gray and Pearl Moshintky, 188- 

Birth-rank and Intelligence, by J L. Gray and 207 
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Brough (J). Evolution of the Catopterid HCI, Br,-N,0, by J E Mackenzie and II, 
Fishes. (Title only ) 390. W Melville, 255-259 

Bruce Prize. See Prizes Distance, Spatial, in a Curved Space-time, by 

Bruce-Preller Lecture Fund. See Prizes II S. Ruse, 79-88. 

Bryce (T. H.). See Mactaren (N. H W.). Dix (Emily) The Sequence of Floras in the 

Upper Carboniferous, with special reference 
Colder (Mary G). Notes on the Kidston to South Wales ( Title only published in 

Collection of Fossil Plant Slides No I Trane., vol ivu.) 393. 

The Anatomy of the Axis of Ltptdodendron Dolentes, Spitsbergen, Geology und Petrology 
Brownii Unger sp., with special reference of, by G. W. Tyrrell and K S Sandford, 
to the Relationship between the Stem and 284-321 

Lepidostrobus Brovmn Unger, sp. (Title Droeophila obeeura, The Cytological Basis of 
only; published in Trane., vol. lvli) 390, Suppression of Crossing-over in Spermato- 

-Notes on the Kidston Collection of genesis in, by P. Ch. Kollcr and Th Town- 

Fossil Plant Slides. No. II The Anatomy 500,130-146 
of the Axis of Botkrodendron mmndum 

Williamson sp. (Title only; published in Election of Fellows, 391 

Tnmsn vol. Ivu.) 393. -Honorary Fellows. 393. 

Cannon (H. G.). On die Feeding Mechanism Expansion and Contraction of Coal caused 
of certain Marine Ostracods. (Title only. respectively by the Sorption and Discharge 
published in Trane , vol. lvli.) 393. of Gas, by II Briggs and R. P. Sinha, 48-53 

Carnegie Trust, Thanks for Grants, 397. 

Clark (W. I.). Obituary Notice of, 354- Fellows, Luts of Honorary, 447. 

Cleat of Coal, Formation of Rock Joints and -Lut of, 421 

the, by P. F. Kendall and H. Briggs, 164- -Obituary Notices, 354-384. 

187. -Elected, 391, 449. Honorary, 393, 449 
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Fellow*, Deceased and Resigned, 449. 

Fin*, Supernumerary Pectoral in Rata ctr- 
cularts Loudon, by W. F. Harper, 26-30. 

Fleming (Amy M) The Innervation of the 
Uterus. (Title only, published in Trans , 
vol. lvu) 390 

Fowl, Non-disjunction in, by F. A. E Crew, 
89-104. 

Fowler (W H.), Obituary Notice of, 360-361 

Fraser (J. R ), Obituary Notice of, 383 

Fullarton (Margaret H). On the Develop¬ 
ment of the Olfactory Organ in Protopterus, 


Gardiner (F.), Obituary Notire of, 362 
Gas, Expansion and Contraction of Coal 
caused by, by II Briggs and R P Sinha, 
48-53 

Geodesics, Null, and the Theory of Radiation, 
by W. O Kermack, W. II M‘Crea, and 
fc T Whittaker, 31-47 
German Periodicals, four discontinued, 397 
Glaister (J.), Obituary Notice of, 363-364 
Grants towards Publication, 397. 

GrayO-D) Self-erecting Gyrostats. (Title 
only Address) 391 

Gray (J L ) and Moshinsky (Pearl) Studies 
m Genetic Psychology The Intellectual 
Resemblance of Collateral Relatives, 188- 


Hydrogen, Mathematical Representation of 
the Energy Levels of the Secondary Spec¬ 
trum of, by Ian Sandeman, 347-353. 

Hyslop (T. B ), Obituary Notice of, 383. 

Inne* (R T A.), Obituary Notice of, 367 

Intellectual Resemblance of Twins, by L 
Herrman and L Hogben, 105-129. 

Jardine (R,), Obituary Notice of, 383 

Jehu (T. J.) and Craig (R M) Geology 
of the Outer Hebrides. Part V.—North 
Harris and Lewis (Title only published 
in Trans., vol lvu ) 394. 

Keith Prize See Prizes. 

Kendall (P. F.) and Bnggs (II) The Forma¬ 
tion of Rock Joints and the Cleat of Coal, 
164-187 

Kermack (W O), M'Crea (W II) and 
Whittaker (E T) On Properties of Null 
Geodesies, and their Application to the 
Theory of Radiation, 31-47 

Kerr (T) On the Pituitary in Lcptdostren and 
its Development, 147-150 

Roller (P Cn ) and Townson (Th ) Spermato¬ 
genesis in Drosophila oiscura Fallen 
I The Cy'ological Basis of Suppression of 
Crossing over, 130-146 


Grcsson (R A R ) Studies on the Gameto- 
gencsis of Stenopkylax stellatus, Curt 
(Tnchoptcra) Oogenesis, 322-346 
Guinea-Pig—Variations in the CEstrous Cycle 
in Virgin Animals, after Parturition, and 
during Pregnancy, by T. Nicol, 220-258. 
Gunning-Victoria Jubilee Prize. See Prizes. 

Hamilton (W J ) The Restoration and 
Regeneration of the Epithelium and Endo¬ 
metrium of the Uterus of Cavta Post Par- 
turn in Non-pregnant Animals (Title 
only published m 7>«*/ , vol lvu) 390 
Harper (W. F.) Supernumerary Pectoral 
Fins in Rata circularss Loudon, 26-30. 
Henderson (J.), Obituary Notice of, 383. 
Herrman (L.) and Hogben (L.) The Intel¬ 
lectual Resemblance of Twins, 105-129 
Hippo astatic a, The Faecal Pellets of, by H B. 
Moore, 252-254. 

Hogben (L. T) A Matnx Notation for 
Mend chan Populations, 7-25 
-The Effect of Consanguineous Parent¬ 
age upon Metrical Characters of the Off¬ 
spring, 239-251. 

- See Herrman (L.). 

Holland (W. J.), Obituary Notice of, 365-366. 
Honorary Fellows, List of, 447 

-Elected, 393, 449; deceased, 449 

Hora (S. L.). Development and Probable 
Evolution of the Suctorial-disc in the Tad¬ 
poles of Rana afghana, GUnther. (Title 
only: published in Trans , vol. lvu ) 390, 
Hutchison (A. G.) The Metamorphism of 
the Deeside Limestone. (Title only : pub¬ 
lished in Trans., vol. lvu.) 390. 


Lander (C II) Bruce-Preller Lecturer, 39a, 
396, 398, 410. 

Lang (W. II ) Contributions to the Study of 
the Old Red Sandstone Flora of Scotland 
Part VIII. On Arthrostigma, Psilophyton, 
and some Associated Plant-remains from the 
Strathmore Beds of the Caledonian Old Red 
Sandstone (Title only: published in 
Trans., vol. lvu ) 390. 


Laws, 450 

Least Squares, Graduation of Data by, by 
A C Aitken, 54-78 
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397- 

-Shelving, 397 

M'Crca (W. II.). See Kermack (W O) and 
Whittaker (E. T). 

Mackenzie (J E.) and Melville (H. W.) The 
Diffusion Coefficients of Bromine-Argon, 
Bromine - Methane, Bromine - Hydrogen 
Chlonde, Bromine-Nitrous Oxide, 255-250. 

-Experimental Demonstration of the 

Measurements of the Diffusion Coefficients 
of Bromine-Hydrogen and Bromine-Carbon 
Dioxide. (Title only) 391. 

Maclaren (N H. W ) and Bryce (T. H.). The 
Early Stages in Development of Coma 
(Title only, published in Trans., vol. lvu ) 

Makdougall-Briibane Prize. See Prizes. 

Marr (J. E.), Obituary Notice of, 368. 
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Matrices and Continued Fraction*, by H. W. 
Turnbull, 151-163. 

-II., by H. W. Turnbull, 208-119 

Matrix Notation for Mendelian Populations, 
by L. T. Hogben, 7-25 
Meetings, Proceedings of Ordinary, 390. 

-Proceedings of Statutory, 387, 396, 

Melville (H W.). See Mackenzie (J. E ) 
Mendelian Populations, Matrix Notation for, 
I7L T Hogben, 7-25. 

Metrical Characters, Effect of Consanguineous 
Parentage on, by L T. Hogben, 239-251 
Mitchell (A. C). The Diurnal Incidence of 
Disturbance in the Terrestrial Magnetic 
Field (Title only, published in Trans, 
vol lvu.) 391. 

Moore (H. B) The Ftecal Pellets of Hippa 
astaitca, 252-254. 

Mort (S ), Obituary Notice of, 384 
Moshinsky (Pearl). See Gray (J I,.). 


Neill Prise See Prizes 
Nicol (T.). Studies on the Reproductive 
System in the Guinea-Pig Variations in 
the (Estrous Cycle in the Virgin Animal, 
after Parturition, and during Pregnancy, 
220-238. 

Non-disjunction in the Fowl, by F A E 
Crew, 89-104. 

Null Geodesics, and the Theory of Radiation, 
by W. O Kermack, W. H. M'Crea, and 
E. T Whittaker, 31-47. 

Obituary Notices.—Francis Ernest Bradley, 
William Inglis Clark, Sir Dugald Clerk, 
William Grant Craib, John Cuthbcrtson, 
William Hope Fowler, Joseph Robert 
Fraser, Frederick Gardiner, John Glaister, 
John Henderson, William Jacob Holland, 
Theophilus Bulkeley Hyslop, Robert T A. 
Innes, Robert Jardine, John Edward Marr, 
Spencer Mort, Ralph Richardson, Johannes 
Schmidt, John Stephenson, John W Tait, 
James Edward Talmage, Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson, John Millar Thomson, and 
William Arthur Williams, 354-384 
(Estrous Cycle Variations in the Guinea-l’ig 
in Virgin Animals, after Parturition, and 
during Pregnancy, by T Nicol, 220-238 
Olfactory Organ. Its Development in Pro- 
tap terns, by Margaret H. Fullarton, 1-6 
Oogenesis' Studies on the Gametogencsis of 
Sttnopkylax stellatus, Curt., by R. A. R 
Gresson, 322-346. 


Pituitary, Its Structure and Development in 
Leptdattrtn, by T. Kerr, 147-150. 

Polar Year, 396. 

Polynomials, Orthogonal, Fitting of Data by, 
by A C. Aitken, 54-78. 


Prises, David Andcrson-Bcrry, 396, 401, 410. 

-Gunning Victoria Jubilee, 392, 394, 

30.409 

-Keith, 399, 403. 

-Makdougall-Brisbane, 392, 394, 396, 

407 

-Neill, 400, 407. 

-Scott, 392, 396, 400, 409. 

-Rules and Awards, 399, 403. 

- See in Accounts, 414-417 

Proceedings of Ordinary Meetings, 390 

-Statutory Meetings, 387. 396. 

Protopterus —On the Development of the 
Olfactory Organ of, by Margaret H 
Fullarton, 1-6 

Radiation, Null Geodesies and the Theory of, 
by W O Kcrmack, W H M'Crea, and 
E T. Whittakir, 31-47 

Rata circulates, Loudon, Supernumerary Pec¬ 
toral Fins in, by W F Harper, 26-30. 
Regression Coefficients, Distribution and 
Statistical Significance of, by M S Bartlett, 
260-283 

Relativity, Measurement of Spatial Distance 
in, by H S Ruse, 79-88 
Reports, General Secretary’s and Treasurer’s, 
396, 397 

Representatives (R S E ), ( omuuttces, Con¬ 
gresses, etc , 396. 

Richardson (R ), Obituary Notice of, 369. 
Rock Joints, Formation of, and the Cleat of 
Coal, by P. F Kendall and 11 Briggs, 
164—487 

Royal Society, Government Publication Grant, 
397 

Ruse (II S ) On the Measurement of Spatial 
Distance in a Curved Space-time, 79-88. 
Sandeman (11. The Mathematical Reprc- 
srntahon of the Energy Levels of the 
Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen, 347-353 
Saudford (K S ) See Tyrrell (G W.) 
Schmidt (J ), Obituary Notice of, 370-373. 
Scott Prize See Prizes 
Sex-linked Genes and Intelligenre, by J L. 

Gray and Pearl Mnshinskv, 1S8-207 
Shelving added to Library, 397 
Sibs, Correlation for Intelligence of, by J. L 
Gray and Pearl Moshinsky, 188-207 
Simpson (J B) The Late-glacial Kt 
advance Moraine* of the Highland Border 
west of the River Tay (Title only pub¬ 
lished in Trans , vol. lvu) 392 
Sinha (R P) See Briggs (H.) 

Smith (W. W ) and Tait (T). The Abnormal 
Atomic Weight of Calcium contained in 
Two very old Potasnum-nch Deposits at 
Rhicomch, Sutherlandshire, and Portsoy, 
Banffshire ( Title only ) 394 
Sommerfeld (A) Awarded James Scott 
Prize, 392, 396, 409 

-Ways to the Knowledge of Nature. 

(Title only. Address.) 392 
Spcit rum of Hydrogen, Mathematical Repre¬ 
sentation of the Energy Level* of, by Ian 
Sandeman, 347-353- 
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Spitsbergen, Geology and Petrology of 
Dolentee of, by G. W. Tyrrell andK. S. 
Sand ford, 284-331. 

Statistical Regression, On the Theory of, by 
M. S. Bartlett, 260-283. 

Statutory General Meetings, 387, 306. 

Sttnopkylax stellatus, Curt.—Studies on the 
Gametogenesis of: Oogenesis, by R. A. R 
Gresson, 322-346. 

Stephen (A. C.). Studies on the Scottish 
Marine Fauna: the Natural Faunistic 
Divisions of the North Sea, illustrated by 
the Quantitative Distribution of the Mol- 
lusca. (Tit It only, published in Trans , 
vol. lvii.) 391. 

-Studies in the Scottish Marine Fauna. 

—A The Quantitative Distribution of the 
Echinoderms in the North Sea B The 
Validity of Petersen’s Community Hypo¬ 
thesis in the North Sea (Title only 
published in Trans , vol lvn ) 393. 

Stephenson (J), Obituary Notice of, 374- 
378. 

Tait (J. W ), Obituary Notuc of, 384 

Tait (T ). Sts Smith (W W ). 

Talmage (J E ), Obituary Notice of, 384. 


Thomson (Sir J. A.), Obituary Notice of, 379- 
380. 

Thomson (J. M.), Obituary Notice of, 384. 

Townson (Th ) See Roller (P. Ch.). 

Transactions, R.S.E., Index of Papers, 464 

Turnbull (H. W). Matrices and Continued 
Fractions, 151-163. 

-Matrices and Continued Fractions, II., 

208-219. 

Twins, Intellectual Resemblance of, by L. 
Herrman and L. Hogben, 105-129. 

Tyrrell (G. W) and Sandford (K. S.) The 
Geology and Petrology of the Dolerites of 
Spitsbergen, 284-321. 

Voluntary Contributors, 419. 

Walker (Sir J ). Awarded Gunning Victoria 
Jubilee Pnie, 392, 394, 396, 409 

Wfuttaker (E. T ) As Kermack (W. O.) and 
M'Crea (W. H) 

Williams (S ). A Contribution to the Experi¬ 
mental Morphology of Lycopodium Stlago, 
with special reference to the Development 
of Adventitious Shoots. (Title only pub¬ 
lished in Trans , vol lvn ) 395. 

Williams (W A ), Obituary Notice of, 381 


Index of Papers published in the “Transactions 
during Session 1932-33. 


Bailey (E. B.) and Weir (J.). Submarine 
Faulting in Kimmendgian Times- East 
Sutherland, vol lvii, No 14, p 429 

Blaikley (Nellie M ) The Structure of the 
Foot in certain Mosses and in Anthoceros 
lams, vol. lvn, No. 28, p 699 

Bryce (T II). See Maclaren (N. H. W.) 

Calder (Mary G). Notes on the Kidston 
Collection of Fossil Plant Slides No. 1 
The Anatomy of the Axis of Lefndodendron 
Brownti Unger sp , with special reference 
to the Relationship between the Stem and 
Lepidostrobus JBrowmi Unger sp., vol. lvii, 
No. 10, p 547. 

-Notes on the Kidston Collection of 

Fossil Plant Slides. No. II. The Anatomy 
of the Axis of Bothrodendron mundum 
Williamson sp., vol lvii, No. 26, p. 665. 

Cannon (H. G.). On the Feeding Mechanism 
of certain Mannc Ostracods, vol. lvii, 
No. 30, p. 739- 

Davies (L. M.). The Genera Dtclyoco- 
notdes Nuttall, Lockhartia nov., and 
Rotaho Lamarck: Their Type Species, 
Generic Differences, and Fundamental Dis¬ 
tinction from the Dtctyoconus Group of 
Forms, vol. lvii, No 13, p. 397. 

Fleming (Amy M.). The Innervation of the 
Uterus, vol. lvii, No. 16, p. 473. 


Hamilton (W. J.). The Restoration and Re 
generation of the Epithelium and Endo¬ 
metrium of the Uterus of Cavta Post Partum 
in Non-pregnant Animals, vol. lvn, No 21, 
p. 593 

Horn (S. L) Development and Probable 
Evolution of the Suctorial Disc in the 
Tadpoles of Rana afgkana Gttnther, vol. 
lvii, No 15, p. 469. 

Hutchison (A. G). The Metamorphism of 
the Deende Limestone, Aberdeenshire, vol 
lvii, No 20, p. 557. 
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